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TO 



Dr HUGH BLAIR; 

professor emeritus of rhetoric and belles lettres, in 
the university of edinburgh, &c. 

Sir, 

Permit us to Ihelter this edition of the Sea- 
fons of Thomfon under the proteftion of your name. 
The acknowledged merit of the Poem undeniably jufti- 
fies the propriety of this addrefs : And the labour and 
expence beftowed in bringing it forth to the Public, 
with full advantage, will, we hope, entitle our work to 
your countenance. 

Before Thomfon, hardly any Scotchman, except per- 
haps Arbuthnot, had diflinguifhed himfelf by elegant, 
Engliih cbmpofition. In the progrefs of the prefent cen« 

tury. 
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tury, the tafte for polite writing was, by degrees, more 
and more difFufed through North Britain. Hiftorians 
and philofophers of great name arofe. Correftnefs, re- 
gularity, and grace were cultivated. And, the public, 
with pleafure, faw the literary compofitions of the na- 
tives of North Britain, freed from thofe peculiarities of 
dialect, which had been long coniidered as their diilin- 
guifhing chara<S^eriilics. 

From the time when you. Sir, began to read your 
Leftures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, thofe improve- 
ments in the Literary Arts advanced, in this country, 
with increafing rapidity of progrefs. You IkilfuUy ex- 
plained the conftituent qualities of every fpecies of Fine 
Writing, and, at the fame time, exhibited a fingularly 
happy model of Dida<^ic compofition. Thus, the prin- 
ciples of elegant Learning became, every year, more 
generally known. And, you gradually formed a School 
by which Tafte, and Critical Knowledge, and practical 
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fldll in the Art of Writing were diffufed through all 
parts of Scotland. — -By the publication of your Differ- 
tation on the Poems of Oflian, and at length of your 
Ledhires themfelves, you have afferted to your Coun- 
try, the higheft honours which the difplay of critical 
Ikill, arifing alike from native delicacy of Tafte, and 
from Philofophical difcernment, can poflibly claim. 

It is in confequence of the high eftimation which, by 
thefe and your other publications, you have gained, not 
in your own country only, but among all the enlight- 
ened nations of Europe, that we have prefumed, Sir, to 
give you the trouble of the prefent addrefs. As a friend 
to the literary honours of your country, as a Judge of 
the Fine Arts : You cannot but be pleafed to obferve, 
that the Seafons of Thomfon is ftill among the moft 
popular poems in the Englifh language. In the prefent 
edition, we have endeavoured to give it every recom- 
mendation which can be derived from valuable Engra- 

vings^ 
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vings, beauty of paper, elegance of type, and correA- 
nefs of printing. For, we avow an honeft ambition 
to contribute, as far as traders in our department of 
buiinefs can, to the advancement of Literature, and 
the progrefs of all the Sifter Fine Arts in our native 
Country. 

We have the honour to be, with the greateft refped. 



Sir, 



Your moft obedient. 

And very humble fervants, 
Perth, Jane, 1793. 

R. MORISON AND SON. 



THE LIFE 

OF 

JAMES THOMSON. 



Of the Life of Thomfon more than one narrative have been akeady com- 
municated to the public. Mr Patrick Murdoch, who had long enjoyed his 
intimacy, and wrote from perfonal knowledge, was the author of that 
which was firft publifhed, and which has ferved as the ground-work of the 
feveral later biographical Accounts of the Poet of the Seafons,— by Johnfon 
in his Lives of the Poets, — ^in the former edition of the Biographica Britan- 
nica, — and in the Biographical Dictionary. Mr Bofwell has inferted in his 
Life of Johnfon, fome information which he had obtained from Thomfon's 
relations, for the ufe of Johnfon, but of which Johnfon had negleded fully 
to avail himfelf. The Earl of Buchan, with a laudable enthuiiafm to cde- 
brate the memory of a man who is jufily accounted an honour to his coun- 
try, has collected feveral additional particulars of our poet's life, and has 
intermingled thefe with fome valuable letters and other pieces of his com- 
polition, which were not previoufly in the hands of the public. Thefe are 
the feveral fources from which the following fads are drawn. 

James Thomson was born at Ednam in the fhire of Roxburgh, on the 
I ith of September, in the year 1700. His father was minifter of the pariih 
of Ednam ; his mother was Beatrix Trotter, daughter and co-heirefs of Mr 

a Trotter 
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Trotter of Fogo. His father was refpcftcd, within the finall circle of hb 
acquaintance, for his piety and diligence in the difcharge of the paftoral 
duties. His mother was amiable by her piety, which was enlivened by 
lingular fervour of imagination, and by the focial and domeftic virtues 
with which her charader was eminently adorned. Thomfon was one of 
nine children, of whom a brother afterwards followed him into England, 
but being feized with a confumption, while he lived w^th him as his ama- 
nuenfis, returned to Scotland, to try the benefit of his native air, and 
foon after died : two of his fifters furvived the poet. 

He was educated in the fchool of Jedburgh. In the progrefs of his edu- 
cation at fchool, he was not diftinguifhed among his fellows by any remark* 
able fuperiority of parts. It is however probable that he was here tho- 
roughly initiated in the knowledge of the ancient daffies ; for his fubfequent 
opportunities of inftruftion were too tranfient and uncertain, to fupply any 
confiderable ftores of daffical literature, if no early foundation had been laid ; 
and the caft of the ftyle, fentiments, and imagery even of his earlieft works, 
befpeaks a fmiiliar acquaintance with the poets of Greece and Rome. 

But, although undiftinguilhed among his fchool fellows, Thomfon ob* 
tained notice by his genius, even in his boyiih years. Mr Riccarton, a 
neighbouring clergyman, who probably delighted in the purfuits of elegant 
literature, and might be pleafed to meet with a boy whofe turn of mind 
was congenial with his own, encouraged young Thomfon in his firft poeti- 
cal effays, corrected his performances, and put proper books into his hands. 
He was occafionally invited to fpend the vacation of the fchool, at the 
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country feat of Sir William Bennet ; a gentleman, the elegance of whofc 
tafte, and the gaiety of his converfation have been highly praifed. He was 
alfo favourably noticed by Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, afterwards Lord 
Juftice Clerk. Thus encouraged, he began, at an early age, to attempt po- 
etical compofitions; but, fo little indulged that felf-conceit which frequently 
accompanies premature talents, and not feldom proves fatal to their , pro- 
grefs, that he ufed to deftroy, on every New Year's day, the verfes which 
he had compofed in the foregoing year, for the amufement of himfelf and 
his poetical friends ; crowning the folemnity with a new poem which cele- 
brated the demerits and the fate of thofe thus facrificed. 

PoETA nafcitury nonfii^ is a faying that has been fo often repeated, and 
l>ears with it fuch an air of truth, as to have pafied into an eftablifhed 
maxim. Yet, I hope to be for^ven, if I fhall, on the prefent occafion, 
venture to affert, that this maxim, if admitted, muft be admitted only 
under certam limitations. The infbmces are innumerable in which genius 
that gave early indications of a poetical bent, has afterwards aflumed a dif- 
ferent direction. The examples of Denham and Waller prove at leaft, 
that poetical powers, after long lying latent, may diiplay themfelves at 
rather a late period in life. Poetry is, like every other art, in part, 
mechanical. The language of poetry, and the praftice of verfification, 
with every thing in it, in fhort, which admits of accurate definition by 
rules, form a body of art which cannot be infUnftively poffeffed, more 
than the art of cutting glafe or carving (lone, but is to be acquired by ex- 
^rcife and fludy. As to the higher parts of poetry, the fentiments and 
imagery j thefe depend upon the imagination and feelings of the poet ; 
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and it will hardly be denied, that there is little evidence to prove thefe re* 
markably different in different minds, before they have been fubjeded to 
the diverfified influence of external caufes. Many a maker of fmooth ver- 
fes, has failed to breathe into his verfes the foul of genuine poetry. Many 
a writer in profe, has difplayed a richnels of imagery, with an ardour and 
pathos of fentiment, which would not appear to difadvantage in the mofl: 
magnificent poetical garb. And luxuriance of imagination, and delicacy 
of feeling have often difUnguiihed men who never thought of writing 
either verfe or profe. 

In oppofition to the above maxim, and to the opinion which reprefents 
men as originally difcriminated from one another by ftriking natural ine« 
qualities and diverfities of genius ; I ihould rather fuggeft, — if it were pro- 
per here to mention a theory which cannot be, with propriety, here illuf- 
trated at full length,-^that, mankind feem to be all originally endowed 
with nearly equal portions of mental ability, differing only in fo £ir as 
diverfity of bodily conftitution may produce a correfponding diverfity of 
mind; but, that the drcumllances to whofe influence human life is, 
through its whole tenor, eiqpofed, create thofe infinitely numerous diver- 
fities and inequalities of genius and charader which chequer the hcc of 
human fodety. 

Pope probably owed his poetical powers to the ficklinefe of his infancy 
which confined him from bodily aftivity proportioned to that of his mind, 
and to the fancy by whicli his father was induced to require from him ex- 
ercifes in rhyme. Cowley, I believe, ufed to acknowledge, that he had 
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caught his turn for poetry from Spencer's Fairy Queen, of which there 
was a copy among his mother's books. And it is not improbable, that 
Thomfon might contrad his firft paffion for poetical compofition, particu- 
larly in blank verfe, from flight and apparently indifferent drcumflances 
in the condud of his education. The praifes and advices of his poetical 
friends would encourage the growing bias. The fcenery of his native fitu« 
ation might imprefs his youthful imagination with the elements of thofe 
enchanting pidures of rural nature which he afterwards produced through 
his works ; and, he might catch from his mother the infedion of that ten* 
der feniibility, and that affeding piety which all his writings breathe. 

However thefe things may be : Thomfon had probably begun to conli* 
der himfelf as intended by nature for a poet, by the time when he went to 
profecute his ftudies at the Univerfity of Edinburgh. In that feminary of 
learning, I fufped degant literature not to have been very fondly cherifhed, 
or fuccefsfuUy cultivated, in the beginning of the prefent century. The 
Scots had loft their eminence in Latinity ; and they had not yet learned 
En^ifh. The thiftles of Ariftotelian logic, and the thorns of Scholaftic 
theology were almoft the only thriving literary plants which our climate, 
at that time, afforded. , It was therefore not likdy that Thomfon (hould 
be more eminent among his fellow-ftudents at college, than he had been 
among his fchool-fellows. He would naturally confole himfelf, in private, 
with his favourite poefy. The con£dous dignity of genius would teach 
him to difdain thofe fhidies in which he could not excel. And thus, I 
ihould imagine, the contempt of his dafs-feUows, and the encouragement 
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of his poetical fiiends, would equally confpire to confirm his prcdileflion for 
poetry, and to prompt him to renewed eflforts in poetical compofition. 

In the fecond feilion of his attendance at the Univerfity, his (Indies were 
mournfully interrupted, for fome time, by the fudden death of his father. 
Young Thomfon was fummoned home to receive his dying benedi<5tion ; 
but came too late. This circumftance contributed to increafe his forrow ; 
and his filial piety was exprefled on this occafion, in infi:ances of conduct 
which his furviving relations afterwards delighted to recolleft. 

His mother now mortgaging her portion of the fmall eftate of which Ihc 
was a co-heire(s, removed, with her family, into Edinburgh ; and her fon 
renewed the profecution of his fiudies. It was the wifh of his friends, that 
he fhould become a minifter of the church. He accordingly entered upon 
the ftudy of theology, as a fcience. But, the critical remarks upon its un- 
becoming gorgeoufhefs of diction, with which his firft probationary dif- 
courfe was received by Mr Hamilton, the profeffor of divinity under whom 
he ftudied, — fo difgufted him with his theolo^cal purfuits, that he feems 
to have, foon after this incident, refolved to betake himfelf more entirely 
to the cultivation of poetry. 

I KNOW not if poetry was hot, at that time, rather a promifing profefllion 

to him who could reafonably hope to attain high eminence in the art. It 

was almoft the only one of the fine arts on which the favour of the Britifh 

public had begun to beam. Dryden had enjoyed the patronage firft of the 

court, and afterwards of the public, in general. In emulation of the en- 
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coiu-agement which Lewis XIV. of France oftentatioufly held out to litera- 
ture, the minifters, both Whigs and Tories, of queen Anne, did not, in- 
deed, inftitute academies, or appropriate penfions to be regularly enjoyed 
by one literary fucceffor, after another, but attentively promoted to ho- 
nours and offices, thofe who diftinguiihed themfelves in elegant learning, 
cfpedally in poetry. The poetical merits, chiefly of Addifon, had raifed 
him, through the gradations of office, to be, at laft, fecretary of ftate. 
Montague and Prior, who had, in the Mice^ combatted the Panther ^ owed 
their political advancement, in a great meafure, to their poetical exertions. 
Pope had, by his poetry alone, without plotting with parties, without 
crin^g to gain the fmiles of a court, and although obnoxious on the fcore 
of religion, at a time when religious prejudices operated with coniiderable 
force,-^attained to independence of fortune, and the highefl: refpeftability 
of perfonal charadler. 

Young Thomfon would, no doubt, fecretly quote to himfelf many fuch 
inftances as thefe, to juftify and encourage his paffion for poetry. Every 
judgment of his little compofitions which flattered his hopes, would animate 
him to new exertion : and the young mind knows a thoufand ways of ex- 
cufing to itfelf thofe feults which provoke cenfure. We may be fure, 
therefore, that he eagerly received any fliadow of encouragement, however 
flight, which was held out to him, when Lady Grizzel BaiUie, his mother's 
firiend, advifed him to try his fortune, as a poet, in London. 

In the autimin of the year 1725, he embarked at Leith for the Englilli 
capital. At his arrival, in the eagernefs with which he contemplated the 
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curiofities of London, his pocket was, without his obfervation, picked of 
his handkerchief, and fome recommendatory letters, which it feems he had 
wrapped in it. He found his way, however, to Mr Forbes, afterwards 
prefident of the court of feflion, then attending his duty, as a member of 
Parliament. He, having feen a fpecimen of Mr Thomfon's Poetry in Scot- 
land, received him kindly, and introduced him to feveral of his friends ; 
among whom was Mr Aikman, the painter, who, through fimilarity of 
temper and genius, foon became the intimate friend of Thomfon. Mr 
Mallet, then tutor to the Duke of Montrofe, to whom our poet had been, 
in like manner, recommended, was equally ready in afiifting him with the 
kind offices of friendlhip. 

But, the Idndly notice of fuch friends as thefe did not fupply the wants 
which his flender flore of money foon left him to feel. His firft want was 
a pair of Ihoes. His winter, which was about this time finilhed, was his 
only means of fupply. It was, at laA:, piurchafed by Mr Millar, for no 
large fum. It was dedicated to Sir Spenfer Compton, from whom, through 
the attentions of Aaron Hill, of the benevolent generofity of whofe nature, 
many inftances might be produced, Thomfon obtained fome notice, and a 
prefent of twenty guineas. 

High as are the merits of this poem, it was not immediately upon its 
publication, eagerly received by the readers of poetry. But the encomiaftic 
verfes of Hill, and of a lady, whofe fiftitious name was Mira^ * once,* fays 
Johnfon, * too well known,' with the ardent praifes of Mr Whately, a man 
who pofleffed rather the imagination and the feelings, than the judgment 
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of a genuine critic, forced it gradually into notice j and edition after edi- 
tion was printed and fold* 

About this time, I believe, commenced the friendfliip between Thomfon 
and Quin, in a manner highly honourable to the latter. Thomfon's diffi- 
culties had carried him to a fpunging-houfe. Quin no fooner heard of his 
fituation, than, although a ftranger to his perfon, he immediately vifited 
him ; and faying, that he had fet down the author of Winter, in his will, 
for a legacy of an hundred pounds, which he might as well have the plea, 
fure of bellowing while alive, efpecially as it might be more ufeful now 
than hereafter, to the legatee, they fpent the evening chearftilly together. 
Thomfon was relieved ; Quin continued the friend of Thomfon through 
his life, and fincerdy mourned his death. 

I KNOW not whether it was about this time, or earlier in his life that 
our poet lived in the family of Lord Binning, in the quality of Tutor to 
(bme of his children. I have heard or read an anecdote of his conduA, 
while he lived in that fituation, which, as it is indeed fomewhat trivial, I 
fhould not mention here, did it not ftrikingly befpeak his charaderiflic fen- 
fibility and indolence. A young lady of the family, who was very amiable, 
had attradled Thomfon's moft paffionate admiration. He durfl not reveal 
his love ; nor had he all the opportunities he defired, of gazing on her 
beauty. It h^>pened, however, that his bed-chamber was immediately 
atbove that of the fair lady. The ceiling was flight j and the lover contri- 
ved to bore a hole, through which he could, whenever he chofe, enjoy a 
Urd's eye view of what pafled in his miftrefs's chamber. As fhe was, one 
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evening, undreffing herfelf, with her maid's afiiftance, they were alarmed 
by the loud fhore of a perfon afleep. The lady was furprifed and frigh* 
tened. But, her maid's penetration having before difcerned the ftate of 
the tutor's heart, (he inftantly fufpeded the fnore to iffue from his noftrils. 
A little obfcrvation difcovered his peeping-hole. And, the inhuman Abi- 
gail, by applying the candle to the orifice, roufed the poor lover very 
abruptly, — ^perhaps from a dream of happinefs. — 

' In 1727, he publifhed his Summer, which he would have dedicated to 
Lord Binning, but was by him perfuaded rather to addreis it to Doding- 
ton, afterwards Lord Melcombe Regis ; a man poflefled of a large fortune, 
with fome tafte in polite literature, and defirous to enjoy the praife of pa- 
tronifing genius.— Dodington was the friend of Toung, of whofe amica- 
ble intercourfe with him there remain fome pleafing memorials. He was 
the patron, too, of Ralph, a poetical fcribbler, and one of the heroes of the 
Dundad, and, if I remember right, was conneded in the fame manner 
with Paul Whitehead. He was an intriguing politician, and an active 
member of parliament } but feems not to have been a man of powerful abi- 
lities, or extenfive information. His Diary has been publifhed, and does 
no great honour to his memory. 

On this fame year, Thomfon publifhed his poem on the death of Sir 
liaac Newton, whofe merits a poet might be proud to celebrate. His friend 
Mr Grey (not the poet) fiirnifhed him with the fdentific information 
necefiary to enable him to praife, with due intelligence, the philofopher 
who had firft explained the laws of gravitation. This poem has confider- 
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able merit. As Newton was not even perfonally known to the author, it 
cannot be fuppofed to have been the efiufion of tender regret. It is much 
inferior to Tickell's elegy on the death of Addifon ; but as much fuperiort 
in my eftimation, to Virgil's Daphnis. Newton's difcoveries are enume- 
rated in language of warm admiration ; the colouring of poetry is commu- 
nicated to the prediion of philofophy ; and it is impoflible to give an ex« ' 
planation of the general principles of Newton's Philofophy which fliall be 
corre&, yet not fublime. There is, if not ftrength of reafon, at leaft beauty 
and force of fentiment, when, after enumerating the difcoveries of the phi- 
lofopher, he afks 

Say, can a foul 

Of fuch extenfive, deep, tremenduous powers. 

Enlarging ftill, be but a finer breath 

Of fpirits dancing through their tubes awhile. 

And then, for ever loft in vacant sdr ?— — 

TiCKELL has difcovered greater fublimity and excurfive force of imagina- 
tion in afligning fuitable employments to the virtuous and enlivened foul of 
Addifon in a ftate of fainted felicity, than Thomfon in fancying charade- 
riftic employments for the foul of Newton. Of the general truths of natu- 
ral philofophy I will venture to obferve what has been ' already affirmed 
concerning thofe of theology ; that it is difficult to make the decorations 
of poetry fit eafily upon them. In this difficult talk, our poet, in celebra- 
ting the difcoveries of Sir Ifaac Newton, has fucceeded wonderfully welL 
Had not the Botanic Garden fallen lately into my hands, I Ihould not have 
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known a philofophical poem which I could have preferred to Thomfon'i 
eulogy on the pride of Britilh philofophers. 

Britannia was likewife publilhed by our author in the year 1727. 
This poem was, like that to the memory of Sir Kaac Newton, occafional. 
It was intended to roufe the national indignation againft the Spaniards } 
againft whom the merchants were enraged, in confequence of the feverity 
with which their fmuggling trade to South America had been checked by 
the vigilance of the Spanifh government. It is a fort of declamation be- 
tween poetry and oratory. I muft confefs, that I cannot very highly ad- 
mire it. Yet, it contains fome bold thoughts and lofty images. 

Spring was the produAion of the next year, and was dedicated to the 
Countefi of Hertford, afterwards, I believe, Dutcheis of Somerfet. She 
was a woman of exemplary piety and virtue, as well as of tafte in the fine 
arts. The amiable Mrs Rowe was her friend ; Shenftone addrefled to her 
one of the beft of his compofitions, an ode on Rural Elegance. Thomfon, 
in confequence of his dedication, was invited to fpend a fummer at Lord 
Hertford's country-feat. 

Thomson had, by this time, begun to mingle in a refpe^bible circle of 
acquaintance. He was patronized by many ladies of diftindion. He had 
loft none of his firft friends. The amiable Dr Rundle, afterwards biihop 
of Derry, againft whom a fufpicion of herefy was, at one time, I believe, 
loudly fuggefted, had eagerly fought and cultivated our poet's intimacy. 
He had been introduced alfo to Pope, who favoured him^ although he had, 
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by this tlmcy ceafed to admire thofe pieces of his own, in which ^< fmooth 
dcfcription held the place of fenfe.'* 

Our poet, having now fung Spring, Summer, and Winter, filled up the 
year by the publication of Autumn in 1730. Autumn was addrefled to the 
patronage of Onflow. 

The expectations of the public were, therefore, high, when it was known 
that Thomfon had finiflied a tragedy on the ftory of Sophonifba, which 
was foon to be brought upon the ftage. Numerous companies of perfons 
of rank and fiihion aflembled at every rehearfal of this play. When 
it came to be acled, however, it was found deficient in that intereft which 
Toufes the feelings in their keeneft fenfibility, and enchains the attention. 
The fuccefi of Cato had not very many years before, recommended Stoic 
charaders, and fober, moral declamation upon the Englifli ftage. The 
French tragedy of CorneiUe and Racine was then regarded as the moft 
perfed model of dranutic compofition. And, I am not fure, that the tnu 
gedies of Seneca were not then held in a degree of eftimation greatly above 
their merits. Thomfon feems to have drawn his ideas of tragic perfedion 
from thefe models. And, in truth, I am inclined to think, that, having 
accuftomed himfelf to write of nature, and of the human paffions as a mere 
ipeftator, he could not readily fpeak the language of aftual feeling : he could 
not defert the track of defcription ; or tranfport himfelf, by the ma^c power 
of fympathy, into the refpeftive fituations of the charafters of his drama. 
A wag in the pit, diverted the audience, at the firft reprefentation of So* 
phonifba, by exclaiming, 

««0h! 
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" Oh ! Jamie Thomfon, Jamie Thomfon, Oh !*• 
in parody of the line in the play, 

" Oh! Sophonifba, Sophonifba, Oh!*' 

It was, however, aded before decently numerous audiences, for a good 
many nights ; and afforded, I fuppofe, a reafonable fhare of profits to the 
author. 

. Soon after the publication of Autumn, our poet was, at the recommen- 
dation of Rundle, chofen by Lord Chancellor Talbot, to travel with his 
fon, the Honourable Charles Talbot. To a mind like Thomfon's, this was 
an happy opportunity of improvement. He had received a liberal educa- 
tion ; had contemplated, with the eye of a philofopher and a poet, the (ce* 
nery of his native coimtry ; had mingled in fodety ; and his faculties had 
thus been matured by the various exercifes of reading, converfation, com- 
pofition, the obfervation of nature and of life, and the performance of a 
part on the theatre of the world. He had acquired principles of morality, 
of religion, of fdence, and of tafie ; he was furniihed with general ideas to 
which he covld refer whatever new fadts he might obferve } and with par- 
ticular knowledge with which he might affociate whatever particulars he 
fliould defire to treafure up in his memory. He was prepared to reap all 
the advantages of travd, and fortified againft its inconveniencies. His 
young companion was amiable and promifing. The time which Thomfon 
fpent in travelling through Europe may, therefore, be fuppofed to have 
been one of the moft agreeable and improving periods of his life. 

On 
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On his return, with his noble pupil, he was rewarded by the chancellor, 
with the place of Secretary of the Briefe. While abroad, he had conceived 
the idea of a poem upon Liberty. Perhaps, too, he had, in the courfe of 
his travels, made fome progrefs in the compofition of it. But, it was, at 
Icaft, not compleated till after his return. While he was preparing to pub- 
lilh this laboured work, his fellow-traveller died ; and he opens the poem 
with a tribute to bis memory, which poffeffes the pathos of tender regret, 
and beftows a portion of praife neither niggardly, nor extravagantly lavifh. 

It feems that the poem of Liberty was lefi eagerly received by the public, 
than the author had expedled. It was judged by the critics, to be, like his 
dramatic compofitions, elaborate, but uninterefting. Johnfon relates, that 
he had tried to read it, when it was firft publilhed, but foon defifted. I 
have lately read it carefully over, and am inclined to think more favour- 
ably than Johnfon of it. Yet, muft it be confefled, that a mere perfonified 
abftra<ft idea, like the goddefs. Liberty, can never engage the mind's eye for 
any length of time ; and therefore ought never to be made the principal 
perfonage in a long poem : the events which the poet had occafion to re- 
count, in tracing the hiftory of liberty, are too generally known, to con- 
fer peculiar intereft on any compofition in which they are rapidly narrated : 
none of thofe enchanting epifodes are interfperfed through this work, which 
appear neceflary to relieve the tsedium of cUdaAic poetry : it has more the 
^ of a moral harangue, or one of the panegyrics of ancient oratory, than of 
a poem. — ^Its beauties are, however, numerous. The contrail between the 
ancient and the modern ftate of Rome, in the firft part, exhibits a feries of the 
nobleft general imagery that fancy can form from the appearances of nature 
and focial life. The following landfcape is drawn with great pifturefque force : 

Where 
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There, on the breezy brow, where thriving ftatcs. 
And famous cities, once, to the pleas'd fun 
Far other fcenes of riiing culture fpread. 
Pale fliine thy ragged towns. 

In the fecond part, the enumeration of the fubjc£b illuftrated by Gredan 
painters, prefents a feries of fublime and beautiful images : 
There gayly broke the fun-illumin'd cloud ; 
The leflening profped, and the mountain blue 
Vanifh'd in air j the precipice frown'd dire ; 
White, down the rock, the rufliing torrent daih'd } 
The fun flione trembling o'er the diftant main ; 
The tempeft foam'd, immenfe ; the driving ftorm 
Sadden'd the Ikies, and from the doubling gloom. 
On the fcath'd oak, the ragged lightning fell ; 
In dofing fliades, and where the current ilrays. 
With peace, and love, and innocence around, 
Pip'd the lone fhepherd to his feeding flock : 
Round happy parents ihul'd their younger fdves j 
And friends conversed, by death divided long. 

Towards the condulion of the third part occurs the defcription of Sar« 
matia in the beft manner of the author of the Seafons : 
A fullen land of lakes, and fens immenfe 
Of rocks, refounding torrents, gloomy heaths, 
And crud deferts black with founding pines } 

Where 
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Where Nature frowns : tho' fometimes into fmUes 

She foftens ; and immediate, at the touch 

Of Southern gales, throws from the fudden glebe 

Luxuriant pafture, and a wafte of flowers. 

But, cold-compreft, when the whole loaded heaven 

Defcends in fhow, loft in one white abrupt. 

Lies undiftinguifli'd earth ; and feizM by froft. 

Lakes, headlong fireams, and floods, and oceans fleep. 

Yet there life glows ; the furry millions there. 

Deep-dig their dens beneath the flieltering ihows : 

And there a race of men prolific fwarms. 

To various pain, to little pleafure us'd i 

On whom, keen-parching, beat Riphaean winds ; 

Hard like their foil, and like their climate fierce. 

The nurfery of nations ! 

The dark ages which intervened between the fall of the Roman empire, 
and the rife of civilization in the kingdontis of Modern Europe, are, by our 
poet ftyled, with great energy thought and cxprcflion, 
the night of time, that parted worlds. 

I THINK the fourth part more interefting and more poetical than any of 
the foregoing parts. The revival of the fine arts in Italy, and the progrefs 
of liberty through Modern £urc^ fumiih the poet with a proftifion of ge- 
neral imagery, which is animated, throughout, with elevated fentiment, 
with, here and there, a few exquUite particular images interi^perfed ; fuch as, 

c There, 
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There, in white profpeft from the rocky hill, 
Gradual defcending to the flieltcr'd fliore. 
By me proud Genoa's marble turrets rofe. 

Describing Venice, the poet fays, 

w here on each hand. 
Amazing feen amid unftable waves. 
The fplendid palace ihines ; and rifing tides. 
The green fteps marldng, murmur at the door. 

Of the Swifi, 
Not only gives the dreadful Alps to fmile. 
And prefs their culture on retiring (hows j 

The defcription of the fcenery of Switzerland is a piece of powerful and 
exquiiite painting. But, it concludes with an image in the incongruous 
ftyle of bombaft. 

a nd whofe top 
Licks from their doudy magazine the ihows. 

The genius of the deep is one of the moft awful beings ever yet imagined 
by poetic fancy. 

^Behold ! from furge to furge, 

StalkM the trcmcnduous genius of the deep. 
Around him clouds, in mingled tempeft hung ; 
Thick-flaihing meteors crown'd his fburry head, 

And 
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And ready thunder redden'd in his hand. 

Or from it ftreamM, compreft, the gloomy cloud. 

Where'er he looked, the trembling waves recoiPd. 

He needs but ftrike the confcious flood, and Ihook 

From fliore to fliore, in agitation dire. 

It works his dreadful will. 

The fame imaginary being is reprefentcd with grandeur equally awful in 
thefe lines : 

Here, waiting no reply, the fhadowy power 
Eas'd the dark iky, and to the deeps returned : 
While the loud thunder, rattling from his hand^ 
Aufpidous, fhook opponent Gallia's fhore. 

The goddefs, Britannia, is a beauteous female form, 

^The goddefs, whofe fbdd eye 

Beams the dark azure of the doubtfiil dawn. 
Her trefles, like a flood of foftened light. 
Thro* douds imbrown'd, in waving drdes play^ 
Warm on her cheek fits beauty's brightefl rofc. 
Of high demeanour, flatcly, fhedding grace 
With every motion. Full her rifing chefl j 
And new ideas from her finifh'd fhape^ 
Charm'd fculpture, taking, might improve her art. 

c 2 Th£ 
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The remainder of this part is employed in tracing the hiftoiy of liberty 
in Britain. The Iketch is rapid and energetic. But, it b impoffible to 
make fuch a detail highly poetical. Befides, the fads are too well known, 
to intereft the mind deeply. I therefore look upon this as one of the moft 
languid parts in the poem. 

The fifth part is a ftrain of animated, poetical declamation on the ad- 
vantages which Britain derives from liberty, and the virtues by which our 
liberty, glory, and national happinefs are to be preferved. 

Such is this poem upon Liberty, which was our author's favourite work, 
but lefs a favourite with the Public, than feveral of his other compofitions* 
Its difadvantages feem to be, that the bufinefs of the piece is aifigned to an 
embodied, abftract idea, a metaphyfical perfonage ; that fo much of it is 
employed in relating generally known facts in the Grecian, the Roman, 
and the Englilh Hiftory ; and that it is diverfified by no little epifodes, 
which might relieve the tedioufnefs of uninterefting, hiftoric narrative, and 
political declamation. — ^The fubjed, ^g^in, is noble, and dear to Britifh 
minds : The poem is written in a more correal ftyle, than perhaps any other 
of our poet's larger works : It abounds with fublime, general imagery, and 
has many exquifite, particular images fcattered through it : It contains much 
animated eloquence, which may ferve as a model to the orator ; It prefents 
a pleaCng view of the rife and progrefs of civilization and refinement : and, 
let me add, that it offers many exhortations to virtuous exertion which ap- 
pear to have been poured warm from the heart of the author. I have dwelt 
the longer upon this poem, becaufe its merits feem not fo have been fairly 

efUmated 
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cftimated by former critics. Let me not forget to mention, it was confidc- 
rably altered by Lord Lyttelton, after the author^s death. 

Not long after the* publication of this poem, Lord Chancellor Talbot 
died. Thomfon gratefully celebrated his worth in a poem on his death. 
The praife which it befiows, feems to be honeft and difcriminating. It holds 
an high rank among poems of the fame clafs. By the death of Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot, Thomfon loft his place of Secretary of the Brieft. Lord 
Hardwicke who fuccceded to the charge of the Seals, is fuppofed to have, 
for a while, referved the place in the intention of beftowing it again on our 
poet, if he ihould afk it. But, this Thomfon declined to do j and it wag 
given away to another. 

He was now obliged, for fomc time, to rely on his literary exertions for 
fupport. Yet, even at this time, when without any certain provifion for 
himfelf, he appears to have been affedionately anxious to aflift the narrow 
circumftances of his lifters. Of this the following letters, lately publilhed 
by the Earl of Buchan from originals in his Lordihip's pofleffion, afford 
a pleaiing proof. 

ThomforCs Letter to Mr George Rofs. 

LondoDy KoTcmber 6th9 1734. 

Dear Ross, 

I Own I have a good deal of aflurance, after aiking one favour of 
you, never to anfwer your letter till I afk another. But not to mince the 
matter, and all apologies apart, hearken to my requeft — My lifters have 

been 
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been advifed by their friends to fet up at Edinburgh a little milliner's fliop ; 
and if you can conveniently advance to them twelve pounds, on my ac- 
count, it will be a particular favour. That will fet them a-going, and I de- 
fign from time to time to fend them goods from henoe. My whole account I 
will pay you when you come up here, not in poetical paper credit, but in the 
folid money of this dirty world. I will not draw upon you, in cafe you 
be not prepared to defend yourfelf j but if your purfe be valiant, pleafe to 
enquire for Jean or Elizabeth Thomfon, at the Reverend Mr Gufthart's j 
and if this letter be not a fufficient teftimony of the debt, I will fend you 
whatever you defire. 

It is late, and I woiild not lofe this poft. Like a laconic man of buiineisy 
therefore, I muft here flop fhort ; though I have feveral things to impart 
to you, and, through your canal, to the deareft, trueft, heartieft youth that 
treads on Scottiih ground. The next letter I write you £hall be wafhed 
dean from buiinefs in the Caftalian fountain. 

I AM whipping and fpurring to finifh a tragedy for you this winter, but 
am ftill at fome diftance from the goal, which makes me fear being diftanced. 
Remember me to all friends, and above them all to Mr Forbes. Though 
my aflfeftion to him is not fanned by letters, yet is it as high as when I was 
his brother in the virtu, and played at chefs with him in a poft-chaife. 

I am, dear Rofs, 

Moft fincerely and aflfe(aionately yours, 

JAMES THOMSON. 
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Thomfon to Mr George Ro/s. 

London^ January iithy 1737. 

Dear Sir, 

Having been entirely in the country of late, finifliing my play, I 
did not receive yours till fome days ago. It was kind in you not to draw 
raflily upon me, which at prefent had put me into danger : but very foon 
(that is to fay, about two months hence) I fliall have a golden buckler, and 
you may draw boldly. — My play is received in Drury-lane play-houfe, and 
will be put into my lord chamberlain's or his deputy's hands to-morrow.— 
May we hope to fee you this winter, and to have the afliftance of your 
hands, in cafe it is aAed ? What will become of you ? I am afraid the creepy* 
and you will be acquainted. — ^Forbes, I hope, is cheerful, and in good health. 
Shall we never fee him ? or fhall I go to him before he comes to us ? I long 
to fee him, in order to play out that game of chefs which we left unfinifhed. 
Remember me kindly to him, with all the zealous truth of old firiendfhip. 
Pettie f came here two or three days ago : I have not yet feen the round 
man of God to be. He is to be parfonified a few days hence. — ^How a gown 
and caffock will become him ! and with what a holy leer he will edify the 
devout females ! There is no doubt of his having a call ; for he is immedi- 
ately to enter upon a tolerable living. God grant him more, and as fat as 

himfelf. 

• Stooly ufed in the Scotch churches for doing penance. 

t Rev. Mr Patrick Murdoch, the oily man of God of the CafUe of Indolence. 
** A little, round, fat, oily man of God, 
« Was one I chiefly mark'd among the fry ; 
«< He had a roguifli twinkle in his eye, 
" And flione all glittering with unholy dew, 
« If a tight damfcl chaunc'd to trippen by.'' 
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himfelf. It rejoices me to fee one worthy, honeft, excellent man raifed, at 
leaft to an independency. Pray make my compliments to my Lord Prefi- 
dent * and all friends. I fliall be glad to hear more at large from you. Juft 
now I am with the alderman, who wiChes you all happinefs, and deflres his 
fervice to Jock. Believe me to be 

Ever moft aflfeciionately yours, 

• PrcQdcnt Forbet. JAMES THOMSON. 

The play mentioned in the latter of thefe letters, was his Agamemnon, 
which was brought upon the ftage in 1738. Pope who was friendly to 
Thomfon, and had favoured him when in Italy, with a poetical epiftle, wrote 
fomc part of a prologue to this play, which was finiflied by Mallet. The 
great ethic poet likewife honoured the firft reprefentation of Agamemnon, 
with his prefence. Although of a declamatory caft, and founded upon a 
familiarly known ftory of antiquity, it was well received. The profits it 
afforded, were confiderable, and a feafonable relief to him. 

He was, about this time, introduced by Lord Lyttdton, to the patronage 
of Frederick, prince of Wales. His Royal Highnefs, queftioning the poet 
concerning the fiate of his affiurs, was anfwered, that they were, ^ in a more 
poetical pofture than formerly ;' upon which he appointed him a penfion 
of an hundred pounds a year. 

In 1739, he offered to the ftage another tragedy, Edward and Eleonora. 
On account, however, of its political complexion, the Lord Chamberlain's 
licence was refufed to this play. Two other tragedies were, in like man- 

ner. 
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ner, prohibited about the fame time ; Brooke's Guftavus Vafa ; and Armi. 
nius, by Patcrfon, Thomfon's friend. Thomfon was connected with the 
oppoiition, as a follower of the prince of Wales, and the friend of Lord 
Lyttdton. Hence the jealoufy which prohibited the reprefentation of his 
tragedy. * 

In 1740, our poet, with the afliftance of Mallet, wrote the mafque of 
Alfred, for the amufement of the prince's court. It was afted, on the (amc 
year, at Cliefden, on the birth day of the princefs Augufta. 

Johnson has related, on the authority of Savage, that Thomfon difcovcr- 
ed in his habits of life, little of that delicacy of fentiment which breathes 
through his writings. Savage's veracity was not in high repute among his 
acquaintance. And, a perfon needs but little knowledge of human life, to 
fee, that firange inconfiftendes are often combined in the fame charadtcn 
It often happens, that the fame man is, by turns a rake and a pious, tempe- 
rate chriflian, a fpendthrift and a mifer, liberal and narrow-minded, tender- 
hearted and unfeeling. Savage might therefore have mifreprefented Thom- 
fon's habits ; or poffibly Thomfon was the man of fluggilh indolence and 
groi&iefs of manners Savage defcribed him to be, yet, at the fame time, felt 
all that purity, delicacy, and elegance of fentiment which his works lead 
us to afcribe. That, in love, he was fufccptible of fomething more refined 
than the mere paffion for the fex, is, I think, evident from one little inci- 
dent which I have already related. Of this other proofs appear in his fongs 
and fmaller pieces of poetry, in his defcription of the effeds of the tender 
paflion, in his Spring, in his fond, impafHoned commemoration of Mifs 

d Stanley, 
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Stanley, in his Summer, and particularly in fome letters and verfes of his, 
which have been lately laid before the public, for the firft time, by the Earl 
of Buchan. His Amanda, it feems, whom he has frequently celebrated in 
his poetry, was a Mils Young, of whom I have not learned more than what 
the reader may gather from thefe letters. One of them relates not to her ; 
but it occurs in the feries, in the work from which I have extraded the whole. 

Thomfon to the Sijier of his Amanda j at Bath. 

Kew Lane» November a;, I74». 

Madam, 

Give me leave to fey that, among all your friends, nobody longs 
more ardently after the full eftablifhment of your health than I do : firft, 
and fbremoft, upon your own perfonal account ; and fecondly, from more 
fdfifh motives, that you may foon return to fupply to us the want of the 
fun by your company. You may, perhaps, think this compliment a little 
high-ftrained \ whereas, upon the £uth of a melancholy man, and as I hope 
to laugh again, I would, for three or four hours of your company, give 
three or four months of fuch days as thefe. But at the feme time I muft 
be fo bold as to add, that though it be downright deep November, and you, 
Mi(s Berry, and Mifi Young abfent, none of us 'wSl pufh the compliment 
fo far as to verify the French author's obfervation, who begins his book 
thus — ^It was in the month of November, when Englifhmen hang and drown 
themfdves — And yet, I am difmal enough, fometimes, nay — ^would you 
believe it ?^-as it were, vapouredr Do, dear Mrs Robertfon, make hafte 
to be well. 

Sordy 
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Sorely do I grieve not to have been one of your *fquires that day you 
fct out ; for, befides the ferious pleafure of attending you and your com- 
panions, I hear very diverting accounts of the journey, particularly of 
David's navigation on horfeback ; how it blew a hard gale of riding with 
him, driving him now a great way on one fide, then, helm-a-lee, on the 
other ; how he had almoft committed piracy on the highway ; and how he 
was next morning, while afleep, deferted by the ihip*s crew, and left among 
the lavages. I am ftirthermore informed that, being thereunto moved by 
the inftigation of a galled backfide, and not having the fear of the ladies 
before his eyes, he was guilty of high treafon againft their fovereign beau- 
ty, by uttering certain bafe, fcandalous, and traiterous words, for the which 
he muft in due time undergo his trial ; George Scot *, judge ; James Ro- 
bertfonf, attorney general ; and William Paterfon J, foreman of the jury. 
But, by their mutual accufations, I find there is a heavy charge againft 
them all. 

To think of leaving, nay, for fome time aftually to have left, diftreffed 
ladies under their proteftion, to travel in the dark through infamous pla- 
ces, through Maidenhead Thicket, where fo many robberies had been com* 
mitted the very day before, is fuch a ftain upon all chivalry, as their return 
cannot entirely wipe off. They were, indeed, upon the brink of pcrdidon ; 
for had they not returned, their fwords muft have been broken over their 

d 2 heads, 

• George Lewis Scot, afterwards fub-preceptor to the king, and one of the commiffioners of excife. 

t MrRobertfon, furgeon to the houfehold at Kew. 

% Paterfon, formerly mentioned, who was then a derk in a compting houle, afterwards Thoni- 
on't.dcputy as furveyvr of the Leeward Iflands. 
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heads, their arms reverfed, and the ban of all gallantry publUhed againft 
them. Nobody would have drunk, nobody would have toafted with them, 
and nothing but making two or three campaigns in the fervice of that he- 
roic lady, the Queen of Hungary, could have reftored them to any degree 
of honour. 

I HOP£ the ladies have at laft got their clothes. To be at Bath, yet de- 
barred from the rooms, muft have been a cruel (ituation to fuch as knew 
kfs how to converfe with, and enjoy themfelves — ^the very fltuation of 
Tantalus ! up to the lip in diverfions, without being able to catch a drop 
of them.— And yet, notwithftanding all thefe diverfions, I do, from my 
ibul, mofi fincerdy pity you, to be fo long doomed to a place fo delight- 
fully tirefome. Delightfully, did I fay ? No ; it is merely a fcene of waking 
dreams, where nothing but the phantoms of pleafure fly about, without 
any fubftance or reality. What a round of filly amufements, what a giddy' 
circle of nothing do thefe children of a larger fize run every day ! Nor does 
it only give a gay vertigo to the head, it has equally a bad influence on the 
heart. When the head is full of nothing but drefs, and fcandal, and dice, 
and cards, and rowly powly, can the heart be fenfible to thofe fine emo- 
tbns, thofe tender, humane, generous paflions that form the foul of all 
virtue and happinefs ! Ah ! then, ye lovers, never think to make any im- 
preffion on the hearts of the diflipated fair. So could I proceed in my tedi- 
ous homily ; but I alk pardon for railing at a place you are obliged to be at, 
and which I hope will reflore you to perfecT: health. Yes, that reconciles 
me to it again j and if my letter was not already too long, I would make 
its panegyric. 

May 



JAMES THOMSON. 

May I flatter myfelf with the hopes of hearing from you ? If you fend 
me but your three names, and above them—" We are weH/* I Ihall be glad 
even of that. — Madam, I am forry to acqusdnt you, that your hufband, 
once famous for hofpitality, has loft it all fince you left this place. Pray 
be fo good as to lay your commands upon him, to treat us fome night or 
other with a bowl of punch, that we may drink your healths. My beft 
compliments,, my moft hearty refpefts, my — ^in Ihort, all the good wifhcs 
my heart can form, attend you all ! Believe me to be. 
With the utmoft rcfped. 
Madam, 

Your, and Mils Young's, 
And Mifi Berry's, 

Devoted humble fervant, 

JAMES THOMSON. 

• 
Humorous Efijile to a Friend on his Travels. 

December 7, 1741. 

Trusty and well-beloved Dog, 

Hearing you are gone abroad to fee the world, as they call it, I 
cannot forbear, upon this occafion, tranfmitting you a few thoughts. 

It may fcem prefumption in me to pretend to pve you any inftru6tion ; 
but you muft know, that I am a dog of confiderable experience. Indeed 
I have not improved fo much as I might have done, by my juftly deferved 
misfortunes : the cafe very often of my betters. 

However^ 
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However, a little I have learned ; and fometimes, while I feemed to lie 
afleep before the fire, I have overheard the converfation of your travellers. 

In the firft place, I will not fuppofe that you are gone abroad an illiterate 
cub, juft efcaped from the lafli of your keeper, and running wild about the 
world like a dog who has loft his mafter, utterly unacquainted with the 
proper knowledge, manners, and converfation of dogs. 

These are the public jefts of every country through which they run poft, 
and frequently they are avoided as if they were mad dogs. None will con- 
verfe with them but thofe who fhear, fometimes even fkin them, and often 
they return home like a dog who has loft his tail. In fhort, thefe travelling 
puppies do nothing elfe but run after foreign bitches, learn to dance, cut 
capers, play tricks, and admire your fine outlandifh howling : though in 
my opinion, our vigorous, deep-mouthed Britifh note is better mufic. 

If a timely ftop is not put to this, the genuine breed of our ancient fturdy 
dogs will, by degrees, dwindle and degenerate into dull Dutch maftifis, ef- 
feminate Italian lapdogs, or tawdry, impertinent French harlequins. All 
our once noble-throated guardians of the houfe and fold will be fucceeded 
by a mean courtly race, that fharl at honeft men, flatter rogues, proudly 
wear badges of ilavery, ribbands, collars, &c. and fetch and carry fiicks at 
the lion's court. By the bye, my dear Marquis, this fetching and carrying 
of flicks is a diverfion you are too much addided to, and, though a diver- 
fion, unbecoming a true independent country dog. There is another dog- 
vice, that greatly prevails among the hungry whelps at court j but your 

gut 
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gut is too well ftuffed to fall into that. What I mean is, patting, pawing, 
foliciting, teazing, fnapping the morfel out of one another's mouths, being 
bitterly envious, and infatiably ravenous, nay, fometimes filching when 
they fafely may. Of this vice I have an inftance continually before my 
eyes, in that wretched animal Scrub, whofe genius is quite mifplaced here 
in the country. He has, befides, fuch an admirable talent at fcratching at 
a door, as might well recommend him to the ofEce of a court-waiter — A 
word in your ear — ^I wifh a certain two-legged friend of mine had a little 
of his afliduity. Thefe canine courtiers are alfo extremely given to bark at 
merit and virtue, if ill-clad and poor : they have likewife a nice difcern- 
ment, with regard to thofe whom their mafter diftinguifhes : to fuch you 
Ihall fee them go up immediately, and fawning in the moil abjed manner— 
baifer leur cul. For mc, it is always a maxim with me. 

To honour humble worth, and, fcorning ftate, 

Pifs on the proud inhofpitable gate. 
For which reafon I go fcattering my water every where about Richmond. 
And now that I am upon this topic, I mufl cite you two lines of a letter 
from Bounce (of celebrated memory), to Fop, a dog in the country to a 
dog at court. She is giving an account of her generous ofifspring, among 
which fhe mentions two, far above the vice I now cenfure : 

One ufhers friends to Bathurft's door. 

One fawns at Oxford's on the poor ! 
Charming dogs ! I have little more to fay ; but only, confidering the great 
mart of fcandal you are at, to warn you againft flattering thofe you con- 
verfc with, and, the moment they turn to go away, backbiting them— a 
vice with which the dogs of old ladies are much infected : and you muft 

have 
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have been moft fiirioufly affefted with it here at Richmond, had you not 
happened into a good family ; therefore I might have fpared this caution.— 
One thing I had almoft forgot. You have a bafe cuftom, when you chance 
upon a certain fragment exuvium, of perfuming your carcafe with it. Fyc ! 
fye ! leave that m&y cuftom to your little, foppifh, crop-eared dogs, who 
do it to conceal their own iUnk. 

My letter, I fear, grows tedious. I vnil detain you from your flumbers 
no longer, but conclude by wifhing that the waters and exercife may bring 
down your £it (ides, and that you may return a genteel accomplifhed dog. 
Pray lick for me, you happy dog you, the hands of the fair ladies you have 
the honour to attend. I remember to have had that happineis once, ^^len 
one, who fhall be namelefs, looked with an envious eye upon me. 

Farewell, my dear Marquis. Return, I beg it of you, foon to Rich- 
mond ; when I will treat you \^th fome choice fragments, a marrow-bone 
wluch I will crack for you myfdf, and a deflert of high-toafted chee£e« 
I am, without farther ceremony, yours fincerely, 

BUFF- 
Mi Dewti too Marki. X Scrub's mark. 

Letter to Mrs R. the Sijler of Amanda. 

Chxiftmai Day. Z742« 

Madam, 

I Believe I am in love with fome one of all of you ; for though 
you will not favour me with the fcrap of a pen,, yet I cannot forbear wri* 

ting 
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ting to you again. Is it not however barbarous, not to fend me a few foft 
charafters, one pretty name to cheer my eyes withal ? How eafily fome peo- 
ple might make others happy if they would ! But it is no fmall comfort to 
me, fince you will not write, that I fliall foon have the pleafure of being in 
your company. And then, though I were downright picqued, I fhall for- 
get it all in a moment. 

I CANNOT help telling you of a very pleafing fcene I lately faw.— In 
the middle of a green field there ftands a peaceful lowly habitation ; into 
which having entered, I beheld innocence, fweet innocence, afleep. Your 
heart would have yearned, your eyes perhaps overflowed with tears of joy, 
to fee how charming he looked ; like a young cherub dropped from Hea- 
Ycn, if they be fo happy as to have young cherubs there. 

When awaked, it is not to be imagined with what complacency and eafe, 
what foft ferenity altogether unmixed with the lead cloud, he opened his 
eyes. Dancing with joy in his nurfe's arms, his eyes not only fmiled, but 
laughed-^which put me in mind of a certain near relation of his, whom I 
need not name. 

What delights thee fo, thOu lovely babe ? art thou thinking of thy mo- 
ther's recovery ? does fome kind power imprefs upon thee a prefage of thy 
future happinefs under her tender care ? — I took the liberty to touch him 
with unhallowed lips, which rcftored me to the good opinion of the nurfe, 
who had neither forgot nor forgiven my having flighted that favour once. 
While thus I gazed with fincere and virtuous £atisfadion, I could moft pa^ 

e thetically 
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thetically have addreffcd the gay wretches of the age, the joylefi inmates 
of Bachelor's Hall ♦, and was ready to repeat Milton's Divine Hymn on 
Marriage : 

Hail, wedded Love ! myfterious law, true fource 

Of human ofl&pring, fole propriety 

In Paradifc of all things common elfe ! 

By thee adulterous luft was driven from men 

Among the beftial herds to range ; by thee. 

Founded in reafon, loyal, jufl: and pure. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, fon, and brother, firft were known. 

Far be it, &c. 

Now that I have been tranfcribing fome lines of poetry, I think I once 
engaged myfelf while walking in Kew-lane to write two or three fongs. 
The following is one of them, which I have ftolen from the Song of Soloy 
mon ; from that beautiftil expreffion of Love, ** Turn away thine eyesr 
from me, for they have overcome me." 

L 

O Thou, whofe tender ferious eyes 

Expreffive fpeak the mind I love ; 
The gentle azure of the fldes. 
The penfive Ihadows of the grove : 

O mix 

» Bachelor's Hall, a houfc on Richmond Hill j fo called, from being occupied during the fummer 
kaSbn by a fodety of gentlemen from London, 
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O mix their beauteous beams with mine. 
And let us interchange our hearts ; 
Let all their fweetnefs on me ihine, 
Pour'd thro' my foul be all their darts. 

III. 
Ah ! *tis too much ! I cannot bear 

At once fo foft, fo keen, a ray : 

In pity, then, my lovely fair, 

O turn thefe killing eyes away ! 

IV. 

But what avails it to conceal 

One charm, where nought but charms we fee ? 
Their luftre then again reveal. 
And let me, Myra, die of thee. 

My beft rcfpe(Eb attend Mifs Young and Mife Berry, who I hope arc 

heartily tired of Bath, and will leave it without the leaft regret, whomfo- 

cver they leave pining behind them. I wifli you all a much happier and 

merrier Chriftmas than we can have without you. But in amends you will 

bring us along with you a gay and happy new year. Believe me to be, 

with the greateft refped, and the heartieft good wiihes that all health and 

happinefs may ever attend you, 

MaJam, 

Your moft obedient. 

Humble fervant, 

JAMES THOMSON, 
e a 
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Verses addressed to Miss Young. 
Ah urge too late ! from beauty's bondage free. 
Why did I truft my liberty with thee ? 
And thou, why didft thou, with inhuman art. 
If not refolv'd to take, feduce my heart ? 
Yes, yes, you faid (for lovers eyes fpeak true) ; 
You muft have feen how faft my paflion grew : 
And when your glances chanc'd on me to fhine. 
How my fond foul ecftatiaiprung to tliine ! 

But mark me, fair-one, what I now declare 
Thy deep attention claims, and ferious care : 
It is no common paflion fires my breaft, 
I muft be wretched, or I muft be bleft ! 
My woes all other remedy deny ; 
Or, pitying, give me hope, or bid me die ! 

To Miss Young *^ with a present of his Seasons. 
Accept, loved nymph! this tribute due 
To tender friendfliip, love, and you ; 
But with it take what breath'd the whole, 
O ! take to thine the poet's foul. 
If fancy here her pow'r difplays, 
And if a heart exalts thefe lays — 



You 



^ Some flight Tariations have been found in difi*erent copies which have been handed about in MS* 
T)u8 is from the original. 
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You feireft in that fancy ihine. 
And all that heart is fondly thine. 

The following letter, an agreeable memorial of the friendfhip which 
fubfiiled between our poet and his patron, the amiable and pious Lord 
Lyttelton, fells alfo, in the order of time to be introduced here. 

Thomfon to Mr Lyttelton^ afterwards Lord Lyttelton. 

London^ July X4th| I74j.. 

Dear Sir, 

I HAD the pleafure of yours fome pofts ago, and have delayed anfwering 
it hitherto, that I might be able to determine when I could have the hap- 
pineis of waiting upon you. 

Hag LEY is the place in England I moft defire to fee ; I imagine it to be 
greatly delightful in itfelf, and I know it to be fo to the higheft degree by 
the company it is animated with. 

Some reafons prevent my waiting upon you immediately; but if you 
will be fo good as let me know how long you defign to ftay in the country, 
nothing (hall hinder me from paffing three weeks or a month with you be- 
fore you leave it. As this will fall in autumn, I (hall like it the better, 
for I think that feafon of the year the moft pleafing, and the moft poetical. 
The fpirits are not then diilipated with the gaiety of fpring, and the glaring 
light of fummer, but compofed into aferious and tempered joy. — The year 
is perfed. In the mean time I will go on with correcUng the Seafons, and 

hope 
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hope to carry down more than one of them with me. The mufes, whom you 
obligingly fay I (hall bring along with me, I fhall find with you — the mufes 
of the great fimple country, not the little fine-lady mufes of Richmond-hilL 

I HAVE lived fo long in the noife, or at leaft the diftant din of the town, 
that I begin to forget what retirement is : with you I fhall enjoy it in its 
higheft elegance, and pureft fimplicity. The mind will not only be foothed 
into peace, but enlivened into harmony. My compliments attend all at 
Hagley, and particularly her* who gives it charms to you it never had before. 

Believe me to be ever. 

With the greatefl refpeft, 

Mofl affeftionatcly your^, 

JAMES THOMSON. 

• Lucy Fortefcut, daughter of Hugh Fortefcuc, Efq. of Filleigh, in the county of Devon, mairi- 
cd to Mr Lylttlton in the year 1742, whofe amiable qualities, exemplary conduct, and uniform prac- 
tice of religion and virtue, rendered her the delight and regret of all her acquaintance. She died in 
the beginning of the year 1746, in the 29th year of her age, leaving her hufband one fon, Thomas, 
the late Lord Lyttdton, and a daughter, Lucy, married in the year 1765 to Lord Valentia. Who has 
not feen and wept over the beautiful monody confecrated to her memory by the good Lord Lyttdton ? 
If there is a living foul that has read it without emotion, I envy not their condition upon a throne. 
It is fiill of every thing that gives dignity to man. Her epiuph at Hagley is lefs known.— 

« Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes, *« Her fpcech was the melodious voice of love j 

« Tho' meek, magnanimous ; tho' witty, wife 1 " Her fong, the warbling of the vernal grove; 

« Polite, as all her life in courts had been ; « Her eloquence was fweeter than her fong, 

« Yet good, as ihe the world had never feen : " Soft as her heart, and as her reafon ftrong. 

" The noble fire of ali exalted mind " Her form each beauty of her mind exprcfs'd j 

^ With gcntlcft female tendemcfe comWn'd. « Her mind was virtue, by the Graces drcfs'd. 
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In 1 745 our poet added his Tancred and Sigifmunda to the dramas of the ' 
Englifli ftage. Of all his dramatic works this was, I believe, the bed recei- 
ved, at firft, and has beft maintained its ground on the theatre. The plot • 
is an interefting one* The charafters are few, but have great vigour of. 
mind, with exquifite delicacy of feeling ; and are placed in fituations which 
produce a moft affefting ftruggle between their reafon, their integrity, and 
their fenfibility. The manners, too, are not the hackneyed, pedantic man- 
ners of Greece or Rome. They are modem ;' yet not too modern. 

: His Caftle of Indolence, his laft work, appeared in 1746. It is not the 
leaft perfect or pleafing of his compofitions. The charms of indolence, 
while it only moderates and gives a particular direftion to our aftivity, 
without unfitting us entirely for focial converfe and enjoyment, are in the 
firft part of this poem moft exquifitely painted: and, not lefs fkilfully has 
he, afterwards, 4efcribed its loathfonie, fqualid mifery, when it declines, 
as it naturally muft, into the languid helpleffnefs of grols floth. The fub- 
jeft is charmingly embelliflied with all the decorations which poetic imagi- 
nation could confer ; and the ftyle and ftanza of Spenfer feem to have been 
here adopted with the happieft ikill. In 'the Caftle of Indolence, the poet 
has found riches for himfelf, and a good many of his friends. 

Lord Lyttelton being, by this time, in power, one of his firft cares was 
to provide for his friend Thomfon. Our poet obtained, through his inte- 
reft, the place of furveyor-general of the Leeward Iflands ; which, befidc 
fupporting a deputy, by whom he was relieved of the trouble of the office, 
aflFordcd him, a clear income of three hundred pounds a year. The deputy 

whom 
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whom he appointed, was his old friend, Mr Paterfon, who lived to fuccccd 
him in the office. The following letter to this gentleman explains the in» 
timacy which fubfifted between them, and illuftrates fome of our poet's do- 
meftic habits. 

Thomfon to Mr Paterfon^ of the Leeward IJlands^. 
.Dear Paterson, 

In the firft place, and prcvioufly to my letter, I muft rcconmiend 
to your favour and proteftion, Mr James Smith, fearcher in St Chrifto- 
pher's, and I beg of you, as occafion ihall ferve, and as you find he merits 
it, to advance him in the bufinefs of the cuftoms. He is warmly recom^ 
mended to me by Sargent, who in verity turns out one of the bcft men 
of our youthful acquaintance, honeft, honourable, friendly, and generous. 
—If we are not to oblige one another, life becomes a paltry felfiih affidr, a 
pitiful morfd in a corner ! Sargent is fo happily married^ that I could al* 
moft fay, the fame cafe happen to us all* 

That I have not anfwered feveral letters of yours, is not owing to thd 
want of friendfhip, and the fincef eft regard for you ; but you know md 
well enough to account for my fiience, without my faying any more upon 

that 

* Mr Paterfon, a companion of Thomfort, afterwards his deputy at furvcyor genera] of the Lee- 
ward Iflands, and his fucceffur in the ofRce, ufed to write out fair copies of his works, feveral of 
which are in my collection. This gentleman, as Murdoch informs us, courted the Tragic Mufe, and 
wrote a piece in that line, with Arminius for its hero. 

When he prefented it to the manager of Drurylane play-houfe, the hand-writing of Edward and 
Eleonora being immediately rccognifcd, it was fcouted, and he was glad to fell it for a trifle to i 
goodnatured bookfeUer. Murdoch's Life of Thomsoks 

I 
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that head j befides, I have very litde to fay, that is worthy to be tranfmit- 
ted over the great ocean. The world cither futilifes* fo much, or we 
grow fo dead to it, that its tranfaAions make but a faeble impreffion on us. 
f Retirement and nature are more and more my pailion every day ; and 
now, even now, the charming time comes on : heaven is jufl upon the 
point, or rather in the very a£t, of giving earth a green gown. The voice 
of the nightingale is heard in our land |. 

Tou muft know that I have enlarged my rural domain much to the fame 
dimenlions you have done yours— the two fields next to me j from the firft 
of which I have walled — ^no, no, — ^paled in about as much as my garden 
confifted of before ; fo that the walk runs round the hedge, where you may 
figure me walking any time of the day, and fometimes under night. For 
you, I imagine you reclining under cedars and palmettos, and there enjoy- 
ing more magnificent flumbers than are known to the pale climates of the 
north i flumbers rendered awful and divine, by the folemn ftillnefs and 
deep fervors of the torrid noon. At other times I imagine you drinldng 
punch in groves of lime or orange trees, gathering pine apples from hedges 

f as 

"* A verb coined 1>7 Thomfon from the a4}edhre futie. 

i* On this account it has been faggefted, that the moft proper monHment for Thomfon would be 
a modeft Doric portico, adjoining to a cottage ftored with the beft books on natural hiftory, to be 
kept by fome of (he poet's poor relations, with a (alary. 

X The biniUcatchers about London generally obferve the fong of the nightingale in the firft or fe* 
cond week of April. This letter of Thomfon^s having no date, it is impoffible to dnermine ezadly 
from circumftances when it was written ; but as the firing began at Maeftricht in the firft week, it 
may be guefled that the letter was written about the middle of the month, fince he ^aks in the ddc 
mi the letter of the news of the fiege being frcih. 
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as commonly as we may blackberries, poetifing under lofty laurels, or ma- 
king love under ftiU fpread myrtles. — But to lower my ftyle a little — ^as I 
am fuch a genuine lover of gardening, why don^t you remember me in 
that inftance, and fend mc fome feeds of things that might fucceed here 
during the fummer, though they cannot perfeft their feeds fuffidently in 
this, to them, ungenial climate, to propagate ? — ^in the which cafe is the 
calliloo ; that, from the feed it bore here, produced plants puny, ricketty, 
and good for nothing. There are other things certainly with you, not yet 
brought over hither, that might flourifli here in the fummer-time, and live 
tolerably well, provided they were fheltered during the winter in a green* 
houfe. 

You will give mc no fmall pleafure, by fending me, from time to time, 
fome of thcfe feeds, if it were no more than to amufe mc in making the trial ♦• 

With regard to the brother gardeners, you ought to know, that, as 
they are half vegetables, the animal part of them will never have fpirit 
enough to confent to the tranfplanting of the vegetable inta diftant dange- 
rous climates : they, happily for themfelves, have no other idea but to dig 
on here, eat, drink, fleep, and kifs their wives. 

As 

* The amnfements of Thomfon were chiefly the contemplation of nature, the ftudy of natural 
hiftory as a fcience, voyages and travels, and the philofophy of civil hiflory ; of which lait he has 
given an excellent fpecimen in his Liberty, as he has of the firil in his Seafons and Caflle of Indolence. 
Gardening, except in the ftiff ornamental ftyle of Holland, had made but little progrefs in England 
in the days of Thomfon. There were no Curtifes, Aytouns, or Forfythes, ftill lefs any Wheatlys or 
Walpoles. Philip Miller, the author of the Gardener's Di^ionaryi was almoft the only man wb# 
could be of uic to Thomfon in his lefcarchcs* 
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As to more important bufinefe, I have nothing to write to you. You 

know bcft the courfc of it. Be (as you always muft be) juft and honeft j 

but if you are unhappily romantic, you Ihall come home without moneys 

and write a tragedy on yourfelf. Mr Lyttelton told me that the Grenvilles 

and he had ftrongly recommended the perfon the governor and you propo- 

fed for that confiderable office, lately fallen vacant in your department, and 

that there were good hopes of fucceeding. He told me alfo that Mr P. had 

faid it was not to be expefted that offices fuch as that is, for which the 

greateft interefl is made here at home, could be accorded tb your recom* 

mendation : but that, as to the middling or inferior offices, if there was 

not fomc partic\ilar reafon to the contrary, regard would be had thereto. 

This is all that can be reafonably defired j and if you are not infeAed with 

a certain Creolean diftemper (whereof I am perfuaded your foul will utterly 

tefifl the contagion, as I hope your body will that of their natural ones), 

there are few men fo capable of that unperiihable happincfs, that peace and 

fatisfaftion of mind that proceed from being f eafonable and moderate in 

our defires, as you are. Thefe are the treafures, dug from an inexhaufiible 

mine in our own breads ; which, like thofe in the kingdom of heaven, the 

tuft of time cannot corrupt, nor thieves break through and fteal. I muft 

iearn to work at this mine a little more, being ftruck off from a certain 

hundred pounds a year which you know I had. Weft, Mallet, and I were 

all routed in one day^ If you would know why^— out of refentment to our 

friend * in Argyll- ftreet. Yet I have hopes given me of having it reftored 

f a with 

* Ocorgc, afterwards Lord Lyttctton.— Whether we conteniplate the charadter of this worthy 
Ulan IB public or private lif^, we are jtiftified iti 2^rming that he aboufided k tirtoes not only fbfll- 

deflt 
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with intercft, fomc time or other. Ah ! thatfome time or other is a great de^ 
ceiver. Coiiolanus has not yet appeared upon the ftage, from the little 
dirty jealoufy of TuUus ♦ — I mean of him who was defired to ad Tullus— 
towards himf who can alone ad Coriolanus. Indeed, the firft has entirely 
jockeyed the laft off the ftage for this feafon ; but I believe he will return 
on him next feafon, like a giant in his wrath. Let us have a little more 
patience, Paterfon \ nay, let us be cheerful. At laft all will be well ; at 
leaft all will be over — here I mean : God forbid it fliould be hereafter. 
But as fure as there b a God, that will not be fo }. Now that I am prating 
of myfelf, know that after fourteen or fifteen years, the Cafile of Indolence 

comes 

•lent to create rev erence and efteem, but to excite the affeftioiiate remembrance of all who had the 
honour and pleafure of hU acquamtance. ** His wit was nature by the Graces drelP'— — 

^ His was the large ambitious wiih| ^ Th' awaken'd throb for yirtue and for £une^ 

^ To make men bleft ; the figh for fuffering worth « The fympathies of lore and friendihip dear ;: 

*< Loft in obfcurity ; the noUe fcom ^ With all the focial offspring of the heart." 
^ Of tyrant pride | the fiearlefs great refolvcy 

* Garrick^ 

+ Quin^— Thofe who wi(h to amufc themfeWes with the brofls of the theatre may confult Davies' 
Dramatic Mifcellanies, and his Life of Garrick, for the campaigns (as the theatricals are plcafcd to 
call them) of the winters 47 and 48— For my own part, I admire the great Frederick of Pruffia, who 
coming to his concert, and finding the mufidans quarreUiDg, exclaimed with a good-natured finile— 
•* Arrangez vousi coquins." 

t It is pleafing to fee the laft exprcffions of the poet's confidence, that the form of the foul is eter- 
»alj that great fpirits perilh not with the body. There may be worthlefs veffcls, and there may be 
▼effels fitted for dcftrudion ; but of aU that Heaven has endowed with feelings to enjoy it, notbing^ 
SuU be loft, and the King of Heaven ihall raife it up again at the laft day ! 
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mes abroad in a fortnight *. It will certainly travel as far as Barbadoes» 
Du have an apartment in it, as a night pcnfioner, which you may re- 
ember I filled up for you during our delightful party at North Ham. 
Ill ever thefe days return again ? Don't you remember your eating the 
w fifli that was never caught ? All our friends are pretty much in flatu 
lo, except it be poor Mr Lyttelton. He has had the feverefl trial an hu« 
ane tender heart can have f : but the old phyfidan Time will at laft dofe 
) his wounds, though there muft always remain an inward fmarting. 
itchel^ is in the houfe for Aberdeen-ihire, and has fpoken modeftly well : 
hope he will be in fomething dfe foon. None deferves better : true 
lendihip and humanity dwell in his heart. Gray is working hard at pa& 
ig his accounts. I fpoke to him about that s^fair. If he gives you any 
ouble about it, even that of dunning, I ihall think of it flrangdy ; but I 
ire fay he is too friendly to do it. He values himfdf jufUy upon being 
iendly to his old friends, and you are among the oldefl. Symmer is at 
d tired of quality, and is going to take a femi-country houfe at Hammer* 

fmith.. 

* The Caftle of Indolence is the fineft poem of the kind ia any language^worthy of the ripened 

\c of Thomfon, and of a poliihed age. 

thouy whofe geniusy powerful yet refin'd At once the friendy the ornament^ and joy 

hofe bard-like ^drtuesy and confummate ikill Of Phoebus' fons — ^permit a rural mufe, 

> touch the finer fprings that move the heart Thus in thy words to hail thy honour'd ihade i' 

in'd to whate'er the Graces could beftow. Thus to proclaim thee to a downward age 

id all Apollo's animating fire. The friend of virtue, liberty, and love. 

ive thee with pleafing dignity to (bine 

f The death of his Lucy. 

f Sir Andrew Mitchd of Thainftoun. Not a word of exaggeration. He was an excellent man. 

is needleis for me to attempt faying any thing about a man who was eftecmed by Frederick the Great». 

i beloved by hit acquaintance and relations.. 
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finith. I am foiry that honeft feniible Warrender (who is in town) fcctns 
to be ftunted in church preferment. He ought to be a tall cedar in the 
boufe of the Lord. If he is not fo at laft, it will add more fuel to my in^ 
dignation, that bums already too intenfely, and throbs towards an enip* 
lion. Peter Murdoch is in town, tutor to Admiral Vernon's fon, and is 
in good hopes of another living in Suffolk, that country of tranquillity, 
where he will then burrow himfelf in a wife and be happy. Good-natured 
obliging Millar is as ufual. 

Though the Dodor * increafes in his bufinefs, he does not decreafe in 
fpleen ; but there is a certain kind of fpleen, that is both humane and agree- 
able, like Jacques in the play. I fometimes have a touch of it. — ^But I muft 
break off this chat with you about our friends, which, were I to indulge 
It, would be endlefs — As for politics — we are I believe upon the brink of a 
peace. The French at prefent are vapouring in the fiege of Maeftricht, at 

the 

* D<lflor Armftrong. — Armftrong was a worthy man, a good phyficiany and pcrhajM one of the 
beft fcientific didadic poets in the worlds as appears from his poem on the art of .preienring Healthy 
Thomfon has defcribed his abfent moods in the Caflle of Indolence^ in the tenth ftanza : 

<« With him was fometimes joinM in filent walk, ** There, inly thriU'd, he wandcr'd all alone, 
** (Profoundly filent, for they nerer fpoke) •* And on himfelf his pcnfiTe fury woke ; 

" One (hycr ftill, who quite detefted talk ; «* He never utter'd word, (ave when firft fhone 

** Oft ftung by fpleen, at once away he broke, •• The glittering ftar of eve«-Thank Heaven ! the 
** To groves of pine, and broad o'erfhadowing oak : day is done/* 

When the good Dodor was with the Britifh army in Flanders, as a furgeon or phyfician, he wa 
taken prifbner one day, taking what he called a itroU beyond the lines. I cannot bot remember with 
high pleafare that worthy charader. He died September 30, 2779, much regretted by all who Id 
the pleafure of hia acquaintance. 
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the fame time they are mortally fick in their marine, and through all the 
vitals of France. It is a pity we cannot continue the war a little longer, 
and put their agoniling trade quite to death. This fiege, I take it, they 
mean as their laft flpurifh in the war. — ^May your health, which never fail- 
ed you yet, ftill continue, till you have fcraped together enough to return 
home, and live in fome fnug corner, as happy as the Corycius Senex, in 
Vir^l's fourth Georgic, whom I recommend both to you and myfelf as a 
perfed model of the truefl happy life. Believe me to be ever moft fincere- 

ly, and affectionately. 

Yours, &c. 

JAMES THOMSON* 

Another letter from Thorofon to one of his fifters occurs about this 
period. 

Thomfon*s Letter to his Sijierj Mrs Jean Thomfon^ at Lanark. 

Hagley, in Worceftcrfliirc, 4th Odtobcr, 1747* 

My dear Sister, 

I THOUGHT you had known me better than to interpret my filence 
into a decay of affeftion, efpecially as your behaviour has always been fuch 
as rather to increafe than diminifh it. Don't imagine, becaufe I am a bad 
correfpondent, that I can ever prove an unkind friend and brother. I muft 
.do myfelf the juftice to tell you, that my affedions are naturally very fixed 
. and conftant ; and if I had ever reafon of complaint againft you (of which, 
by the bye, I have not the leaft Ihadow), I am confcious of fo many defeds 
In myfelf, as difpofe me to be not a little charitable and forgiving. 

It 
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It gives me the trueft heartfelt fatisfadion to hear you have a good kiad 
hufband, and are in eafy contented circumftances : but were they other- 
wife, that would only awaken and heighten my tenderneis towards you. 
As our good and tender-hearted parents did not live to receive any mate- 
rial teftimonies of that higheft human gratitude I owed them (than which 
nothing could have given me more pleafure), the only return I can make 
them now, is by kindnefs to thofe they left behind them. Would to God 
poor Lizzy* had lived longer, to be a farther witnefi of the truth of what 
I iay, and that I might have had the pleafure of feeing once more a fifier 
who fo truly deferved my efteem and love. But fhe is happy, while we 
tnuft toil a little longer here below : let us however do it cheerfully and 
gratefully, fupported by the pleafing hope of meeting yet again on a iafer 
fhore, where to recolleft the ftorms and difficulties of life will not perhaps 
be inconfiftent with that blifsful ftate. You did right to call your daughter 
by her name, for you muft needs have had a particular tender friendfhip 
. for one another, endeared as you were by nature, by having pafled the af- 
feftionate years of your youth together, and by the great foftener and en- 
gager of hearts, mutual hardfhip. That it was in my power to eafe it a 
little, I account one of the moil cxquifite pleafures of my life. — ^But enough 
of this melancholy, though not unpleafing ftrain. 

1 ESTEEM you for your fenfible and difinterefted advice to Mr Bell, as 
you will fee by my letter to him : as I approve entirely of his marrying 
again, you may readily afk me, why I don't marry at all ? My circumftan- 

CCS 

♦ Elizabeth, married to Mr Bell, mother of the prefcnt Dr Bell, reftor of the parifh of Coldftrcamf 
in Bcrwickfbire« 
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Ces have been hitherto fo variable and uncertain in this fluftuating worid, 
•as induce to keep mc from engaging in fuch a ftate ; and now, though they 
are more fettled, and of late (which you will be glad to hear) confiderably 
improved, I begin to think myfelf too far advanced in life for fuch youth*- 
ful undertakings, not to mention fome other petty reafons that are apt to 
ftartle the delicacy of difficult old bachelors. I am, however, not a little 
fufpicious, that was I to pay a vifit to Scotland (which I have fome thoughts 
. of doing foon), I might poffibly be tempted to think of a thing not eafily 
repaired if done amifs. / have always bden of opinion^ that none make better 
wives than the ladies of Scotland; and yet who more forfaken than they, 
while the gentlemen are continually running abroad all the world over i 
Some of them, it is true, are wife enough to return for a wife. — You fee 
I am beginning to make intereft already with the Scots ladies. But no 
more of this infedious fubjeft. — ^Pray let me hear from you now and then ; 
and though I am not a regular correfpondent, yet perhaps I may mend in 
that refpedt Remember me kindly to your hufband*, and believe me to be 

Your mofl affedionate brother, 

(Addrcffcd) to Mrs Thomfon, in Lanark. JAMES THOMSON. 

• Mr Thomfon was recflor of the grammar fchool at Lanark, and from him, or Mrs Thomfon, 
Mr Bofwell obtained a copy of the original of this letter, which original is now in the pofTeflion of 
Mr James Craig, archited, Thomfon 's youngeft fiftePs fon, who is like wife poffetfed of copies of 
Thomfon's jurenile poems, of his fnuff-box, and fcal of arms, which hang at his watch, and of his 
original portrait painted by Hudfon, for Mr Millar, the bookfellcr, which was prefcnted to him by 
Lady Grant, firft married to that worthy friend of the poet's, and was a daughter of Johnfon, the 
engraver to the Bank of Scotland. 

Lord Buchan prcfented to Mr Craig the plafter of Paris caft of the buft of Thomfon, which was 
intended to have been crowned on £dnam-Hill, and he gave a (ketch for a monument to the mcmorf 
of his uncle for that confpicuous (ituation* 
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Not long after this, in the beginning of Harvcft 1748, bur poet catcb- 
ing cold, on the river, in returning from London to his refidence, at Rich- 
mond, was feizcd with a fever ; from which, however, he had begun to 
recover, when he again expofed himielf incautioufly to the dews of the 
evening ; liis fever, upon this, returned with new violence, and notwith- 
ftanding all the attentions of friendfhip', and the aid of medicine, foon ter- 
minated his days. 

He was fincerely regretted by his furviving friends. Lord Lyttdton and 
Mr Mitchel whom he had named his executors, were enabled by the fale of 
his manufcripts and effects, and by the profits arifing from the repreienta- 
tion of his tragedy of Cpriolanus, which he had finiihed not long before 
his death, — to difcharge all his debts, and to remit a handfome f«m to his 
furviving fillers in Scotland. 



Lord Lyttelton wrote the prologue to the play of Coriolanus. It 
fpokcn by Quin ; who could not help being very deeply affefted, while he 
pronounced it. The poet's remains were interred in Richmond churclu * And 
a monument to his memory was aftenvards ercfted in Weftminfter Abbey;* 
not however, in the beft ftyle of fculptural grandeur or elegance. His works 
have fince pafied through many editions. His Seafons, efpecially, are among 
the moft popular poems in the Englifli, or in any other language. Various 
other poets have lamented his death, and commemorated his merits. Some 
of his plays ftill keep poffeflion of the ftage. The Earl of Buchan has late- 
ly laboured to perfuade his countrymen to perform annual honours to his 
memory,— -with an eager and officious enthufiafin which has perhaps de- 
feated 
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feated its own purpofe. The following vcrfes were written at Lord Bu* 
chan's requeft, by Mr Burns, whofe poems, in the Scottiih dialed, are well 
known among us, and univerfiJly admired. 

Address to the Shade of Thomson, 
On crowning his Buji with a Wreath of Bays. 

I. 

While virgin Spring, by Eden's flood. 

Unfolds her tender mantle green ; 
Or pranks the fod in frolic mood. 
Or tunes Eolian ftrains between ; 

II. 
While Summer with a matron grace 

Retreats to Dryburgh's cooling fhade^ 
Yet oft delighted flops to trace 

The progrefs of the fpiky blade ; 

III. 
While Autumn, benefactor kind. 

By Tweed erefts her aged head. 
And fees, with felf -approving mind. 

Each creature on her bounty fed j 

IV. 
While maniac Winter rages o'er 

The hills whence claflic Yarrow flows, 
Roufing the turbid torrent's roar. 
Or fweeping wild a wafte of fhows j 

g 2 So 
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V. 
So long, fwcct poet of the year. 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well haft won^ 
While Scotia with exulting tear 

Proclaims that Thomfon was her fon. 

By what I have learned of the drcumftances of Thomfon's life, and by 
the complexion of his writings, I fhould fuppofe him to have been a man 
of mild virtue, and of gentle, carelefs manners ; with a found judgement, 
an excurfive imagination, and a feeling heart j lefs acute in his obfervation 
of human life, than of external nature ; extenfively informed in all the 
more popular parts of knowledge, and well acquainted with the general 
principles of the fine arts. 

Of his Seafons I fay nothing here, having appropriated a feparate eflay 
to the examination of the beauties of that poem. To what has been briefly 
hinted concerning the merits of his other poems, I fhall only add, that the 
£ngli£b language poflefles nothing more exquifitdy delicate than his fmallef 
pieces, his fongs and odes* 

THE 
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Tbe Argument. 



The fubjecl propofcd. — Infcribed to the Countefs of Hartford. — The Seafon 
is defcribed as it afieds the various parts of Nature, afcending from the 
lower to the higher, with digrefllons ariiing from the fubjed. — Its influ- 
ence on inanimate matter. — On vegetables. — On brute animals.— And 
laft on Man. — Concluding with a difliiaflve from the wild and irregular 
paffion of love, oppofed to that of a pure and happy kind. 



V>«OME, gentle Spring, ethereal Mildnefs, come. 
And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud. 
While mufic wakes around, veil'd in a fliower 
Of fhadowing rofes, on our plains defcend ! 

O Hartford ! fitted, or to fliine in courts 5 

With unafied:ed grace, or walk the plain 
With innocence and meditation join'd 
In foft affemblage, liften to -my fong. 
Which thy own Seafon paints ; when Nature all 
Is blooming and benevolent, like thee. 10 

A 
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And fee where furly Winter pafTes off, 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blails ; 
His blails obey, and quit the howling hill. 
The fhatter'd foreft, and the ravag'd vale; 
While fofter gales fucceed, at whofe kind touch, 15 
Diflblving fnows in livid torrents loft. 
The mountains lift their green heads to the Iky. 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed. 
And Winter oft at eve refumes the breeze. 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving fleets 20 
Deform the day delightlefs ; fo that fcarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulph'd 
To fhake the founding marfh ; or, from the fliore 
The plovers when to fcatter o'er the heath. 
And fing their wild notes to the lift'ning wafte. 25 

At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Then no more 
Th' expanfive atmofphere is cramp*d with cold ; 
But, full of life and vivifying foul. 
Lifts the light clouds fublime, and fpreads them thin, 30 
Fleecy and white, o'er all-furrounding heaven. 
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Forth fly the tepid airs ; and unconfin*d, 
Unbinding earth, the moving foftnefs ftrays. 
Joyous, th' impatient hufbandman perceives 
Relenting Nature, and his lufty fteers ^S 

Drives from their ftalls, to where the well-us*d plough 
Lies in the furrow, loofen'd from the froft. 
There, unrefufing, to the harnefs'd yoke 
They lend their ftioulder, and begin their toil, 
Cheer'd by the fimple fong and foaring lark. 40 

Mean while incumbent o'er the fhining (hare 
The mailer leans, removes th' obftru<5bing clay. 
Winds the whole work, and fide-long lays the glebe. 

White thro* the neighb*ring fields the fower ftalks, 
With meafur'd ftep ; and liberal throws the grain 45 
Into the faithful bofom of the ground : 
The harrow follows harfti, and fhuts the fcene. 

Be gracious. Heaven ! for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye foftering breezes, blow ! 
Ye foftening dews, ye tender fhowers, defcend! 50 
And temper all, thou world-reviving Sun, 
Into the pcrfe£l year ! Nor ye who live 
In luxury and eafe, in pomp and pride. 
Think thefe lofl: themes unworthy of your ear : 

A 2 
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Such themes as thefe the rural Maro fung 55 

To wide-imperial Rome, in the fuU height 

Of elegance and tafte, by Greece refin'd. 

In ancient times, the facred plough employ'd 

The kings, and awful fathers of mankind ; 

And fome, with whom compared your infed tribes 60 

Are but the beings of a fummer*8 day, 

Have held the fcale of empire, rul'd the ftorm 

Of mighty war ; then, with unwearied hand, 

Difdaining little delicacies, feiz'd 

The plough ; and, greatly independent, fcora'd 65 

AU the vile ftores corruption can bellow. 

Ye generous Britons, venerate the plough ; 
And o'er your hills, and long-withdrawing vales. 
Let Autumn fpread his treafures to the fun, 
Luxuriant and unbounded ! As the fea, 70 

Far thro' his azure turbulent domain. 
Your empire owns, and from a thoufand (hores 
Wafts all the pomp of life into your ports ; 
So with fuperior boon may your rich foil. 
Exuberant, Nature's better blellings pour 75 

O'er every land, the naked nations clothe. 
And be th' exhaulllefs granary of a world I 
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Nor only thro* the lenient air this change, 
Delicious, breathes : the penetrative Sun, 
His force deep-darting to the dark retreat 80 

Of vegetation, fets the fteaming Power 
At large, to wander o'er the verdant earth. 
In various hues ; but chiefly thee, gay Green ! 
Thou fmiling Nature's univerfal robe ! 
United light and fhade I where the fight dwells 85 

With growing ftrength, and ever-new delight. 

From the moift meadow to the wither'd hill. 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs. 
And fwells, and deepens ; to. the cherifli'd eye 
The hawthorn whitens ; and the juicy groves 90 

Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees. 
Till the whole leafy foreft flands difplay'd. 
In full luxuriance, to the fighing gales ; 
Where the deer ruftle thro' the twining brake. 
And the birds fing conceal'd. At once, array'd 95 
In all the colours of the flufliing year, 
By Nature's fwift and fecret- working hand. 
The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 
With lavilli fragrance ; while the promis'd fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceiv'd, 100 

Within its crimfon folds. Now from the town 
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Buried in fmoke, and fleep, and noifome damps, 

Oft let me wander o'er the dewy fields, 

Where freflinefs breathes, and dafli the trembling drops 

From the bent bufh, as thro' the verdant maze 105 

Of fweet-briar hedges I purfue my walk ; 

Or tafte the fmell of dairy ; or afcend 

Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains. 

And fee the country, far-diffus'd around. 

One boundlefs blufh, one white-empurpled fhower no 

Of mingled bloflbms ; where the raptur'd eye 

Hurries from joy to joy, and hid beneath 

The fair profufion, yellow Autumn fpies. 

If brufti'd from Ruffian wilds, a cutting gale 
Rife not, and fcatter from his humid wings 1 15 

The clammy mildew ; or, dry-blowing, breathe 
Untimely froft ; before whofe baleful blaft 
The full-blown Spring thro' all her foliage flirinks, 
Joylefs and dead, a wide-deje6ted wafte. 
For oft, engender'd by the hazy north, 1 20 

Myriads on myriads, infeft armies warp 
Keen in the poifon'd breeze ; and wafteful eat. 
Thro' buds and bark, into the blacken'd core. 
Their eager way. A feeble race ! yet oft 
The facred fons of vengeance ; on whofe ccairfe 1 25 
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Corrofive famine waits, and kills the year. 

To check this plague, the Ikilful farmer, chaff 

And blazing ftraw before his orchard burns ; 

Till, all involv'd in fmoke, the latent foe 

From every cranny fuffocated falls : 130 

Or fcatters o'er the blooms the pungent duft 

Of pepper, fatal to the frofty tribe ; 

Or, when th' envenom'd leaf begins to curl. 

With fprinkled water drowns them in their neft : 

Nor, while they pick them up with bufy bill, 135 

The little trooping birds unwifely fcares. 

Be patient, fwains ! thefe cruel-feeming winds 
Blow not in vain. Far hence they keep reprefs'd 
Thofe deep'ning clouds on clouds, furcharg'd with rain. 
That o'er the vaft Atlantic hither borne, 140 

In endlefs train, would quench the fummer blaze. 
And, cheerlefs, drown the crude unripen'd year. 

The north-eaft fpends his rage ; he now fliut up 
Within his iron cave, th' effufive fouth 
Warms the wide air, and o'er the void of heaven 145 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal ftiowers diftent. 
At firft a dulky wreath they feem to rife, 
Scarce ftaimng ether ; but by fwift degrees. 
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In heaps on heaps, the doubling vapour faib 

Along the loaded Iky, and mingling deep 150 

Sits on th' horizon round a fettled gloom : 

Not fuch as wintry-ftorms on mortals fhed, 

Opprefling life ; but lovely, gentle, kind. 

And full of every hope and every joy ; 

The wifli of Nature. Gradual finks the breeze 

Into a perfed calm ; that not a breath 155 

Is heard to quiver thro* the clofing woods. 

Or ruftling turn the many-twinkling leaves 

Of afpin tall. Th' uncurling floods, diffused 

In glaffy breadth, feem, thro' delufive lapfe, 160 

Forgetful of their courfe. 'Tis filence all. 

And pleafing expeftation. Herds and flocks 

Drop the dry fprig, and mute-imploring eye 

The falling verdure. Hulh'd in fhort fufpenfe. 

The plumy people ftreak their wings with oil, 165 

To throw the lucid moifture trickling ofi^; 

And wait th' approaching fign to ftrike at once. 

Into the general choir. Even mountains, vales. 

And forefts, feem impatient to demand 

The promis'd fweetnefs. Man fuperior walks 170 

Amid the glad creation, mufmg praife. 

And looking lively gratitude. At laft. 

The clouds confign their treafures to the fields ; 
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And, foftly fliaking on the dimpled pool 

Prelufive drops, let all their moifture flow, 1 75 

In large efRifion o'er the frelhen'd world. 

The ftealing fliower is fcarce to patter heard, 

By fuch as wander thro* the foreft-walks, 

Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

But who can hold the (hade, while Heaven defcends 180 

In univerfal bounty, fliedding herbs. 

And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap ? 

Swift fancy, fir'd, anticipates their growth ; 

And, while the milky nutriment diftills, 

Beholds the kindling country colour round. 1 85 

Thus all day long the full-difl:ended clouds 
Indulge their genial fl:ores, and well-fliower'd earth 
Is deep enrich'd with vegetable life ; 
Till, in the wefl:ern flty, the downward fun 
Looks out, effulgent, from amid the flufli 190 

Of broken clouds, gay-fliifting to his beam. 
The rapid radiance inftantaneous ftrikes 
Th' illumin'd mountain, thro* the forefl: fl:reams. 
Shakes on the floods ; and in a yellow mift. 
Far fmoking o*er th* interminable plain, 195 

In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 
Moiil, bright, and green, the landfcape laughs around. 

B 
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Full fwell the woods ; their ev*ry mufic wakes, 

Mix'd in wild concert with the warbling brooks 

Increas'd, the diftant bleatings of the hills, 2eo 

And hollow lows refponfive from the vales. 

Whence blending all the fweeten*d zephyr fprings. 

Meantime refrafted from yon eaftern cloud, 

Beftriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 

Shoots up immenfe ; and every hue unfolds, 205 

In fair proportion running from the red. 

To where the violet fades into the Iky. 

Here, awful Newton, the diffolving clouds 

Form, fronting on the fun, thy fhowery prifm ; 

And to the fage-inftru6ted eye unfold 210 

The various twine of light, by thee difclos'd 

From the white mingling maze. Not fo the boy ; 

He, wondering, views the bright enchantment bend,. 

Delightful, o'er the radiant fields, and runs 

To catch the falUng glory ; but, amaz'd, 215 

Beholds th' amufive arch before him fly. 

Then vanifti quite away. Still night fucceeds, 

A foftened fliade, and faturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam, to give to light, 

Rais'd thro* ten thoufand different plaftic tubes, 220 

The balmy treafures of the former day. 
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Then fpring the living herbs, profufely wild. 
O'er all the deep-green earth, beyond the power 
Of botanift to number up their tribes : 
Whether he fteals along the lonely dale, 225 

In filent fearch ; or thro' the foreft, rank 
"With what the dull incurious weeds account, 
Burfts his blind way, or climbs the mountain-rock, 
Fir'd by the nodding verdure of its brow. 
With fuch a liberal hand has^ Nature flung 230 

Their feeds abroad, blown them about in winds, 
Innumerous mix'd them with the nurfing mould. 
The moiflening current, and prolific rain. 

But who their virtues can declare ? Who pierce 
With vifion pure, into thefe fecret fl:ores 235 

Of health, and life, and joy ? the food of Man, 
While yet he liv'd in innocence, and told 
A length of golden years ; unflefh'd in blood, 
A ftranger to the favage arts of life, 
Death, rapine, carnage, furfeit, and difeafe; 240 

The lord, and not the tyrant, of the world. 

The firft frefli dawn then wak'd the gladden'd race 
Of uncorrupted man, nor blufli'd to fee 
The iluggard fleep beneath its facred beam : 

B 2 
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For their light flumbers gently fum*d away ; 245 

And up they rofe as vigorous as the fun. 

Or to the culture of the willing glebe. 

Or to the cheerful tendance of the flock. 

Meantime the fong went round ; and dance and fport, 

Wifdom and friendly talk, fucceffive. Hole 250 

Their hours away : while in the rofy vale 

Love breath'd his infant fighs, from anguifh free. 

And full replete with blifs ; fave the fweet pain. 

That, inly thrilling, but exalts it more. 

Nor yet injurious a€t, nor furly deed, 255 

Was known among thofe happy fons of heaven ; 

For reafon and benevolence were law. 

Harmonious Nature too look'd fmiling on. 

Clear flione the flcies, cool'd with eternal gales, 

And balmy fpirit all. The youthful fun 260 

Shot his befl: rays, and fl:ill the gracious clouds 

Drop'd fatnefs down ; as o*er the fwelling mead. 

The herds and flocks, commixing, play'd fecure. 

This when, emergent from the gloomy wood. 

The glaring lion faw, his horrid heart 265 

Was meeken'd, and he join'd his fullen joy. 

For Mufic held the whole in perfc£l peace : 

Soft figh'd the flute ; the tender voice was heard. 

Warbling the varied heart ; the woodlands round 
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Applied their quire; and winds and waters flowed 270 
In confonance. Such were thofe prime of days. 

But now thofe white unblemifli'd manners, whence 
The fabling poets took their golden age. 
Are found no more amid thefe iron times, 
Thefe dregs of life ! Now the diftemper'd mind 275 
Has loft that concord of harmonious powers, 
Which forms the foul of happinefs ; and all 
Is off the poife within : the pafllons all 
Have burft their bounds ; and reafon, half extinct, 
Or impotent, or elfe approving, fees 280 

The foul diforder. Senfelefs, and dcform'd, 
ConvuHive anger ftorms at large ; or pale. 
And filent, fettles into fell revenge. 
Bafe envy withers at another's joy. 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 285 

Defponding fear, of feeble fancies full, 
Weak and unmanly, loofens every power. 
Even love itfelf is bitternefs of foul, 
A penlive anguifh pining at the heart ; 
Or, funk to fordid intereft, feels no more 290 

That noble wifli, that never-cloy'd defire. 
Which, felfiih joy difdaining, feeks alone 
To blefs the dearer obje6l of its flame. 
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Hope fickens with extravagance ; and grief. 

Of life impatient, into madnefs fwells ; 295 

Or in dead filence waftes the weeping hours. 

Thefe, and a thoufand mix*d emotions more. 

From ever-changing views of good and ill, 

Form'd infinitely various, vex the mind 299 

With endlefs ftorm : whence, deeply rankling, grows 

The partial thought, a liftlefs unconcern, 

Cold, and averting from our neighbour's good ; 

Then dark difguft, and hatred, winding wiles. 

Coward deceit, and ruffian violence : 

At laft, extinft each focial feeling, fell 305 

And joylefs inhumanity pervades 

And petrifies the heart. Nature difturb'd 

Is deem'd, vindictive, to have chang'd her courfe. 

Hence, in old dulky time, a deluge came : 
When the deep-cleft difparting orb, that arch'd 310 
The central waters round, impetuous rufli'd. 
With univerfal burft, into the gulph, 
And o*er the high-pil'd hills of fra6tur'd earth 
Wide dafh'd the waves, in undulation vaft ; 
Till, from the center to the ftreaming clouds, 3 15 
A fliorelefs ocean tumbled round the globe. 
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The Seafons fince have, with feverer fway,^ 
Opprefs'd a broken world : the Winter keen 
Shook forth his wafte of fnows ; and Summer fhot 
His peftilential heats. Great Spring, before, 320 

Green'd all the year ; and fruits and bloffoms blufliM, 
In focial fweetnefs, on the felf-fame bough. 
Pure was the temperate air ; an even calm 
Perpetual reign'd, fave what the zephyrs bland 
Breath'd o*er the blue expanfe ; for then nor ftorms 325 
Were taught to blow, nor hurricanes to rage ; 
Sound flept the waters ; no fulphureous glooms 
Swell'd in the Iky, and fent the light*ning forth ; 
While fickly damps, and cold autumnal fogs. 
Hung not, relaxing, on the fprings of life. 330 

But now, of turbid elements the fport. 
From clear to cloudy toft, from hot to cold. 
And dry to moift, with inward-eating change. 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought. 
Their period finilh'd ere *tis well begun. 335 

And yet the wholefome herb neglected dies ; 
Though with the pure exhilarating foul 
Of nutriment and health, and vital powers. 
Beyond the fearch of art, 'tis copious bleft. 
For, with hot ravine fir'd, enfanguin'd Man 340 
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Is now become the lion of the plain, 

And worfc. The wolf, who from the nightly fold 

Fierce-drags the bleating prey, ne'er drunk her milk, 

Nor wore her warming fleece : nor has the fleer. 

At whofe fl:rong chefl: the deadly tiger hangs, 345 

E'er plow'd for him. They too are temper'd high. 

With hunger ftung and wild neceflity. 

Nor lodges pity in their fhaggy breafl:. 

But Maftj whom nature form'd of milder clay. 

With every kind emotion in his heart, 350 

And taught alone to weep ; while from her lap 

She pours ten thoufand delicacies, herbs. 

And fruits, as numerous as the drops of rain 

Or beams that gave them birth : (hall he, fair form ! 

Who wears fweet fmiles, and looks ere£l on Heaven, 

E'er fl:oop to mingle with the prowling herd, 355 

And dip his tongue in gore ! The beaft of prey, 

Blood-ftain'd, deferves to bleed : but you, ye flocks, 

What have ye done ; ye peaceful people, what. 

To merit death ? you, who have given us milk 

In lufcious flireams, and lent us your own coat 360 

Againfl: the winter's cold ? And the plain ox. 

That harmlefs, honefl:, guilelefs animal. 

In what has he oflfended ? he, whofe toil. 

Patient and ever ready, clothes the land 
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With all the pomp of harveft ; Ihall he bleed, 366 

And ftruggling groan beneath the cruel hands 

Even of the clown he feeds ? and that, perhaps. 

To fwell the riot of th' autumnal feaft. 

Won by his labour? Thus the feehng heart 370 

Would tenderly fuggeft : but 'tis enough. 

In this late age, adventurous, to have touch'd 

Light on the numbers of the Samian fage. 

High Heaven forbids the bold prefumptuous ftrain, 

Whofe wifeft will has fix'd us in a ftate 375 

That muft not yet to pure perfedion rife. 

Now when the firft foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swell'd with the vernal rains, is ebb*d away ; 
And, whitening, down their mofly-tinftur*d ftream 
Defcends the billowy foam: now is the time, 380 

While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile. 
To tempt the trout. The well-diffembled fly. 
The rod fine-tapering with elaflic fpring, 
Snatch'd from the hoary fteed the floating line. 
And all thy flender wat'ry fl:ores prepare. 385 

But let not on thy hook the tortur*d worm, 
Convulfive, twifl: in agonizing folds ; 
Which, by rapacious hunger fwallowM deep. 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breaft 
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Of the weak helplefs uncomplaining wretch, 390" 

Harfli pain and horror to the tender hand. 

When with his Uvely ray the potent fun 
Has picrc'd the ilreams, and rous'd the finny race. 
Then, ifluing cheerful, to thy fport repair ; 
Chief ihould the weftern breezes curling play, 395 
And light o'er ether bear the fhadowy clouds. 
High to their fount, this day, amid the hills. 
And woodlands warbling round, trace up the brooks ; 
The next, purfue their rocky-channePd maze, 
Down to the river, in whofe ample wave 400 

Their little naiads love to fport at large. 
Juft in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mix'd the trembling ftream, or where it boils 
Around the ftone, or from the hoUow'd bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 405 

There throw, nice-judging, the delufive fly ; 
And, as you lead it round in artful curve. 
With eye attentive mark the fpringing game. 
Strait as above the furface of the flood 
They wanton rife, or urg'd by hunger leap, 410 

Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook : 
Some lightly toflSng to the grafly bank. 
And to the Ihelving fliore flow dragging fome. 
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With various hand proportion'd to their force. 
If "yet too young, and eafily decciv'd, 415 

A worthlefs prey fcarce bends your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth and the fliort fpace 
»He has enjoy'd the vital light of Heaven, 
Soft difengage, and back into the ftream 
The fpeckled captive throw. But Ihould you lure 420 
•<Frpm his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook. 
Behoves you then to ply your fineft art. 
Long time he, following cautious, fcans the fly ; 
And oft attempts to fcize it, but as oft 425 

The dimpled water fpcaks his jealous fear. 
At laft, while haply o'er the fliaded fun 
Pafles a cloud, he defperate takes the death. 
With fuUen plunge. At once he darts along, 
Deep-flruck, and runs out all the lengthcn'd line ; 430 
Then feeks the farthefl ooze, the flieltering weed. 
The cavern'd bank, his old fccure abode ; 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool. 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand. 
That feels him fl:ill, yet to his furious courfc 435 

Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Acrofs the fl:ream, exhaufl; his idle rage : 
Till floating broad upon his breathlcfs fide, 
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And to his fate abandon'd, to the fhore 

You gaily drag your unrefifting prize. 440 

Thus pafs the temperate hours: but when the fun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the fcattering clouds, 
Even fhooting liftlefs languor thro' the deeps ; 
Then feek the bank where flowering elders crowd. 
Where fcatter'd wild the lily of the vale 445 

Its balmy eflence breathes, where cowflips hang 
The dewy head, where purple violets lurk, 
With all the lowly children of the fliadei: 
Or lie reclin'd beneath yon fpreading afh, 
Hung o'er the fteep ; whence, borne on liquid wing, 
The founding culver flioots ; or where the hawk, 45 1 
High, in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. 
There let the claflic page thy fancy lead 
Thro' rural fcenes, fuch as the Mantuan fwain 
Paints in the matchlefs harmony of fong. 455 

Or catch thyfelf the landfcape, gliding fwift 
Athwart imagination's vivid eye ; 
Or, by the vocal woods and waters luU'd, 
And loft in lonely mufing, in the dream, 
Confus'd, of carelefs folitude, where mix 460 

Ten thoufand wandering images of things, 
Soothe every guft of paflion into peace ; 
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All but the fwellings of the foften'd heart, 
That waken, not difturb, the tranquil mind. 

Behold yon breathing profpe<Sl bids the mufe 465 
Throw all her beauty forth. But who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boaft. 
Amid its gay creation, hues like her's ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchlefs Ikill, 
And lofe them in each other, as appears 470 

In every bud that blows ? If fancy then 
Unequal fails beneath the pleafing talk. 
Ah what ihall language do ? ah where find words 
Ting'd with fo many colours ; and whofe power, 
To life approaching, may perfume my lays 475 

With that fine oil, thofe aromatic gales. 
That inexhauftive flow continual round ? 

Yet, tho' fuccefslefs, will the toil delight. 
Come then, ye virgins and ye youths, whofe hearts 
Have felt the raptures of refining love ; 480 

And thou Amanda, come, pride of my fong ! 
Form'd by the Graces, lovelinefs itfelf ! 
Come with thofe downcaft eyes, fedate and fweet, 
Thofe looks demure, that deeply pierce the foul. 
Where, with the light of thoughtful reafon mix*d, 485 
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Shines lively fancy and the feeling heart : 
Oh come ! and while the rofy-footed May 
Steals blulhing on, together let us tread 
The morning-dews, and gather in their prime 
Frefli-blooming flowers, to grace thy braided hair, 490 
And thy lov'd bofom that improves their fweets. 

See, where the winding vale its lavifh ftores, 
Irriguous, fpreads. See, how the lily drinks 
The latent rill, fcarce oozing thro' the grafs. 
Of growth luxuriant ; or the humid bank, 49^ 

In fair profufion, decks. Long let us walk, 
Where the breeze blows from yon extended field 
Of bloflfom'd beans. Arabia cannot boaft: 
A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal, thence 
Breathes thro' the fenfe, and takes the ravilh'd foul. 500^ 
Nor is the mead unworthy of thy foot, 
Full of frefh verdure, and unnumber'd flowers. 
The negligence of Nature, wide, and wild ; 
Where, undifguis'd by mimic Art, fhe fpreads 
Unbounded beauty to the roving eye. 505 

Here their delicious taflc the fervent bees. 
In fwarming millions, tend : around, athwart. 
Thro' the foft air, the bufy nations fly. 
Cling to the bud, and with inferted tube, 
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Suck its pure eflence, its ethereal foul; 516 

And oft, with bolder wing, they foaring dare 
The purple heath, or where the wild thyme grows. 
And yellow load them with the lufcious fpoil. 

At length the finilh'd garden to the view 
Its viftas opens, and its alleys green. 515 

Snatch'd thro' the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Diftra<Eted wanders ; now the bowery walk 
Of covert clofe, where fcarce a fpeck of day 
Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted fweeps : 
Now meets the bending Iky; the river now 520 

Dimpling along, the breezy-ruffled lake. 
The foreft darkening round, the glittering fpire, 
Th* ethereal mountain, and the diftant main. 
But why fo far excurfive ? when at hand. 
Along thefe blufliing borders, bright with dew, 525 
And in yon mingled wildernefs of flowers. 
Pair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 
Throws out the fnow-drop, and the crocus firft ; 
The daify, primrofe, violet darkly blue. 
And polyanthus of unnumber'd dyes ; 530 

The yellow wall-flower, fl:ain'd with iron-brown ; 
And lavifli fl:ock that fcents the garden round ; 
From the foft wing of vernal breezes flied^ 
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Anemonies ; auriculas, enrich'd 

With fliining meal o'er all their velvet leaves ; 535 

And full ranunculas, of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip-race, where Beauty plays 

Her idle freaks ; from family difFus'd 

To family, as flies the father-duft, 

The varied colours run ; and while they break 540 

On the charm'd eye, th' exulting florift marks. 

With fecret pride, the wonders of his hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting ; from the bud, 

Firil-born of Spring, to Summer's muflcy tribes : 

Nor hyacinths, of purefl: virgin white, 545 

Low-bent, and blufhing inward ; nor jonquils. 

Of potent fragrance ; nor narciifus fair. 

As o'er the fabled fountain hanging fl:ill ; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-fpotted pinks ; 

Nor, fhower'd from ev'ry bufli, the damalk-rofe. 550 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, fmells. 

With hues on hues expreflion cannot paint. 

The breath of Nature, and her endlefs bloom. 

Hail, Source of Being ! Universal Soul 
Of Heaven and earth! Essential Presence, hail! 
To Thee I bend the knee ; to Thee my thoughts, 556 
Continual, climb ; who, with a mafter-hand. 
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Haft the great whole into perfection touch'd. 

By Thee the various vegetative tribes, 

Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves, 560 

Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew : 

By Thee difpos'd into congenial foils. 

Stands each attractive plant, and fucks, and fwells 

The juicy tide ; a twining mafs of tubes. 

At Thy command the vernal fun awakes ^6^ 

The torpid fap, detruded to the root 

By wintry winds ; that now in fluent dance. 

And lively fermentation, mounting, fpreads 

All this innumerous-colour*d fcene of things. 

As rifing from the vegetable world 570 

My theme afcends, with equal wing afcend. 
My panting Mufe ! and hark, how loud the woods 
Invite you forth in all your gayeft trim. 
Lend me your fong, ye nightingales ! oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 575 

Into my varied verfe ! while I deduce. 
From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings. 
The fymphony of Spring, and touch a theme 
Unknown to fame, * the pailion of the groves.* 
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When firft the foul of love is fent abroad, 580 

Warm thro' the vital air, and on the heart 
Harmonious feizes, the gay troops begin. 
In gallant thought, to plume the painted wing ; 
And try again the long-forgotten ftrain. 
At firft faint-warbled. But no fooner grows 585 

The foft infufion prevalent, and wide. 
Than, all alive, at once their joy o'erflows 
In mufic unconfin'd. Up-fprings the lark, 
Shrill-voic'd, and loud, the meflenger of mom : 
Ere yet the fhadows fly, he mounted fings 590 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copfe 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bulh 
Bending with dewy moifture, o'er the heads 
Of the coy quirifters that lodge within, 595 

Are prodigal of harmony. The thrufli 
And wood-lark, o'er the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, run thro' the fweeteft length 
Of notes ; when liftening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purpofes, in thought 600 

Elate, to make her night excel their day. 
The black-bird whittles from the thorny brake ; 
The mellow bullfinch anfwers from the grove : 
Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowering furze 
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Pour'd out profufely, filent. Join'd to thefe, 605 

Innumerous fongfters, in the frefhening ihade 

Of new-fprung leaves, their modulation mix 

Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, the daw. 

And each harfh pipe, difcordant heard alone. 

Aid the full concert : while the ftock-dove breathes 610 

A melancholy murmur thro* the whole. 

'Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This wafte of mufic is the voice of love ; 
That even to birds, and bealls, the tender arts 
Of pleafing teaches. Hence the glofly kind 615 

Try every winning way inventive love 
Can didate, and in courtfhip to their mates 
Pour forth their little fouls. Firft, wide around. 
With diftant awe, in airy rings they rove, 
Endeavouring by a thoufand tricks to catch 615 

The cunning, confcious, half-averted glance 
Of the regardlefs charmer. Should fhe feem 
Softening the leaft approvance to beftow. 
Their colours burnilh, and, by hope infpir'd, 
They brilk advance ; then on a fudden ftruck, 625 

Retire diforder'd ; then again approach ; 
In fond rotation fpread the fpotted wing. 
And Ihiver every feather with defire. 
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Connubial leagues agreed, to the deep woods 
They hafte away, all as their fancy leads, 630 

Pleafure, or food, or fecret fafety prompts ; 
That Nature*s great command may be obey*d. 
Nor all the fweet fenfations they perceive 
Indulg'd in vain. Some to the holly-hedge 
Neftling repair, and to the thicket fome ; 6^^ 

Some to the rude prote<Etion of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspring : The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few. 
Their food its infe<51:8, and its mofs their nefts. 
Others apart far in the gralfy dale, 646 

Or roughening wafle, their humble texture weave. 
But moft in woodland folitudes delight. 
In unfrequented glooms, or fhaggy banks, 
Steep, and divided by a babbling brook, 
Whofe murmurs foothe them all the live-long day; 645 
When by kind duty fix'd, among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintive flream, 
They frame the firft foundation of their domes ; 
Dry fprigs of trees, in artful ftibric laid. 
And bound with clay together. Now 'tis nought 6^0 
But rcftlefs hurry thro' the bufy air. 
Beat by unnumber'd wings. The fwallow fweeps 
The Himy pool, to build his hanging houfe 
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Intent. And often, from the carclefs back 
Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills 655 

Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobferv'd. 
Steal from the barn a ftraw : till foft and warm. 
Clean, and complete, their habitation grows. 

As thus the patient dam afliduous fits, 
Not to be tempted from her tender taflc, 660 

Or by fliarp hunger, or by fmooth delight, 
Tho' the whole loOffen'd Spring around her blows. 
Her fympathizing lover takes his fland 
High on th' opponent bank, and ceafelefs fings 
The tedious time away ; or elfe fupplies 665 

Her place a moment, while fhe fudden flits 
To pick the fcanty meal. Th* appointed time 
With pious toil fulfiU'd, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life. 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light, 670 
A helplefs family, demanding food 
With conftant clamour ; O what pailions then. 
What melting fentiments of kindly care. 
On the new parents feize ! away they fly 
Aflfeftionate, and undefiring bear 6y^ 

The mofl: delicious morfel to their young ; 
Which equally difl;ributed, again 
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The fcarch begins. Even fo a gentle pair, 

By fortune funk, but form'd of generous mould. 

And charm'd with cares beyond the vulgar breail, 680 

In fome lone cot amid the diftant woods, 

Suftain'd alone by providential Heaven, 

Oft as they weeping eye their infant train. 

Check their own appetites, and give them all. 

Nor toil alone they fcorn : exalting love, 685 

By the great Father of the Spring infpir*d. 
Gives inftant courage to the fearful race, 
And to the fimple, art. With ftealthy wing. 
Should fome rude foot their woody haunts moleft, 
Amid a neighbouring bufh they filent drop, 690 

And whirring thence, as if alarm'd, deceive 
Th* unfeeling fchool-boy. Hence, around the head 
Of wandering fwain, the white-wing'd plover wheels 
Her founding flight, and then directly on 
In long excurfion Ikims the level lawn, 695 

To tempt him from her neft. The wild duck, hence, 
0*er the rough mofs, and o*er the tracklefs wafte 
The heath-hen flutters, pious fraud ! to lead 
The hot-purfuing fpaniel far afl:ray. 
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Be not the Mufe afliam'd, here to bemoan 700 

Her brothers of the grove, by tyrant Man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow cage 
From liberty confin*d, and boundlefs air. 
Dull are the pretty flaves, their plumage dull. 
Ragged, and all its brightening luftre loft ; 705 

Nor is that fprightly wildnefs in their notes. 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 
Oh then, ye friends of love and love-taught fong. 
Spare the foft tribes, this barb'rous art forbear ; 
If on your bofom innocence can win> 710 

Muflc engage, or piety perfuade. 

But let not chief the nightingale lament 
Her ruin'd care, too delicately fram'd 
To brook the harfli confinement of the cage. 
Oft when, returning with her loaded bill, 715 

Th' aftonifli'd mother finds a vacant neft. 
By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
Robb*d, to the ground the vain provifion falls ; 
Her pinions ruffle, and, low-drooping, fcarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar Ihade ; 720 

Where, all abandoned to defpair, {he fings 
Her forrows thro' the night ; and, on the bough. 
Sole-fitting, ftill at every dying fall 
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Takes up again her lamentable ftrain 

Of winding woe ; till, wide around, the woods 725 

Sigh to her fong, and with her wail refound. 

But now the feather*d youth their former bounds. 
Ardent, difdain ; and, weighing oft their wings. 
Demand the free poffeffion of the Iky : 
This one glad office more, and then diflblves 730 

Parental love at once, now needlefs grown. 
Unlavifh Wifdom never works in vain. 
'Tis on fome evening, funny, grateful, mild. 
When nought but balm is breathing thro* the woods, 
With yellow luftre bright, that the new tribes 735 
Vilit the fpacious heavens, and look abroad 
On Nature's common, far as they can fee, 
Or wing, their range and pafture. O'er the boughs 
Dancing about, ftill at the giddy verge 
Their refolution fails ; their pinions ftill, 740 

In loofe vibrations ftretch'd, to truft the void 
Trembling refufe : till down before them fly 
The parent-guides, and chide, exhort, command. 
Or pufh them off. The furging air receives 
Its plumy burden ; and their felf-taught wings 745 
Winnow the waving element. On ground 
Alighted, bolder up again they lead, 
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Farther and farther on, the lengthening flight ; 

Till, vanilh*d every fear, and every power 

Rous'd into life and aftion, light in air 75* 

Th* acquitted parents fee their foaring race, 

And, once rejoicing, never know them more. 

High from the fummit of a craggy cliff. 
Hung o'er the deep, fuch as amazing frowns 
On utmoft Kilda's * fhore, whofe lonely race 755 

Refign the fetting fun to Indian worlds. 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young. 
Strong pounc'd, and ardent with paternal fire. 
Now fit to raife a kingdom of their own. 
He drives them from his fort, the tow'ring feat, 760 
For ages, of his empire ; which, in peace, 
Unftain'd he holds, while many a league to fea 
He wings his courfe, and preys in diftant ifles. 

Should I my fleps turn to the rural feat, 
Whofe lofty elms, and venerable oaks, 765 

Invite the rook, who high amid the boughs. 
In early Spring, his airy city builds. 
And ceafelefs caws amufive ; there, well-pleas'd, 
I might the various polity furvey 
Of the mix'd houfehold kind. The careful hen 770 
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Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearlefs cock ; 

Whofe breaft with ardour flames, as on he walks 

Graceful, and crows defiance. In the pond. 

The finely-chequer'd duck before her train 775 

Rows garrulous. The ftately-failing fwan 

Gives out his fnowy plumage to the gale ; 

And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 

Bears forward fierce, and guards his ofier-ifle, 

Proteftive of his young. The turkey nigh, 780 

Loud-threat'ning, reddens ; while the peacock fpreads 

His every-colour'd glory to the fun. 

And fwims in radiant majefty along. 

O'er the whole homely fcene, the cooing dove 

Flies thick in amorous chace, and wanton rolls 785 

The glancing eye, and turns the changeful neck. 

While thus the gentle tenants of the fhade 
Indulge their purer loves, the rougher world 
Of brutes, below, rufh furious into flame. 
And fierce defire. Thro' all his lufl;y veins 790 

The bull, deep-fcorch'd, the raging paflion feels. 
Of pafl:ure fick, and negligent of food. 
Scarce feen, he wades among the yellow broom. 
While o'er his ample fides the rambling fprays 
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Luxuriant flioot ; or thro' the mazy wood 795 

Dejeded wanders, nor th' enticing bud 
Crops, tho' it preffes on his carelefs fenfe. 
And oft, in jealous mad'ning fancy wrapt. 
He feeks the fight ; and, idly-butting, feigns 
His rival gor'd in ev'ry knotty trunk. 8o(5 

Him fhould he meet, the bellowing war begins : 
Their eyes flafli fury ; to the hollo w'd earth. 
Whence the fand flies, they mutter bloody deeds, 
And, groaning deep, th' impetuous battle mix : 
While the fair heifer, balmy-breathing, near, 805 

Stands kindling up their rage. The trembling fteed, 
With this hot impulfe feiz'd in ev'ry nerve. 
Nor heeds the rein, nor hears the founding thong : 
Blows are not felt ; but, tofling high his head. 
And by the well-known joy to diftant plains 810 

Attracted ftrong, all wild he burfts away ; 
O'er rocks, and woods, and craggy mountains flies, 
And, neighing, on the aerial fummit takes 
Th' exciting gale ; then, flieep-defcending, cleaves 
The headlong torrents foaming down the hills, 815 
Even where the madnefs of the fl:raiten'd fliream 
Turns in black eddies round ; fuch is the force 
With which his frantic heart and finews fwell. 
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Nor undelighted by the boundlefs Spring 
Are the broad monfters of the foaming deep : 820 

From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous'd, 
They flounce and tumble in unwieldy joy. 
Dire were the ftrain, and diflbnant, to fmg 
The cruel raptures of the favage kind : 
How by this flame their native wrath fublim'd, 825 
They roam, amid the fury of their heart, 
The far-refounding wafte in fiercer bands. 
And growl their horrid loves. But this the theme 
I fing, enraptur'd, to the Britifh Fair, 
Forbids, and leads me to the mountain-brow, 830 

Where fits the ihepherd on the graffy turf. 
Inhaling, healthful, the defcending fun. 
Around him feeds his many-bleating flock, 
Of various cadence ; and his fportive lambs. 
This way and that convolv'd, in frifltful glee, 835 

Their frolics play. And now the fprightly race 
Invites them forth ; when fwift, the fignal given, 
They fl:art away, and fweep the mofly mound 
That runs around the hill ; the rampart once 
Of iron war, in ancient barbarous times, 840 

When difunited Britain ever bled, 
Lofl: in eternal broil : ere yet (he grew 
To this deep-laid indiflbluble ftate. 
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Where Wealth and Commerce lift their golden heads ; 
And o'er our labours, Liberty and Law, 845 

Impartial, watch ; the wonder of a world ! 

What is this mighty Breath, ye fages, fay. 
That, in a powerful language, felt, not heard, 
Inftruds the fowls of heaven ; and thro' their breaft 
Thefe arts of love diffiifes ? What, but God ? 850 

Infpiring God ! who, boundlefs Spirit all. 
And unremitting Energy, pervades, 
Adjufts, fuftains, and agitates the whole. 
He ceafelefs works alone ; and yet alone 
Seems not to work : with fuch perfe6lion fram'd 855 
Is this complex ftupendous fcene of things. 
But, tho' conceal'd, to ev'ry purer eye 
Th' informing Author in his works appears : 
Chief, lovely Spring, in thee, and thy foft fcenes, 
The Smiling God is feen ! while water, earth, 860 
And air, atteft his bounty ; which exalts 
The brute-creation to this finer thought, 
And annual melts their undefigning hearts 
Profufely thus in tendernefs and joy. 

Still let my fong a nobler note aflume, 865 

And fing th' infufive force of Spring on Man ; 
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When heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 

To raife his being, and ferene his foul. 

Can he forbear to join the general fmile 

Of Nature ? Can fierce paflions vex his breaft, 870 

While every gale is peace, and every grove 

Is melody ? Hence ! from the bounteous walks 

Of flowing Spring, ye fordid fons of earth. 

Hard, and unfeeling of another's woe ; 

Or only laviib to yourfelves ; away ! 875 

But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide thought, 

Of all his works, creative Bounty burns 

With warmeft beam ; and on your open front 

And liberal eye, fits, from his dark retreat 

Inviting modeft Want. Nor till invok'd 880 

Can reflilefs goodnefs wait ; your a<Slive fearch 

Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplored ; 

Like filent-working Heaven, furprifing oft 

The lonely heart with unexpected good. 

For you the roving fpirit of the wind 885 

Blows Spring abroad ; for you the teeming clouds 

Defcend in gladfome plenty o'er the world ; 

And the fun Iheds his kindeft rays for you, 

Yc flower of human race ! In thefe green days. 

Reviving ficknefs lifts her languid head ; 890 

Life ilows afrelh ; and young-ey'd Health exalts 
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The whole creation round. Contentment walks 

The funny glade, and feels an inward blifs 

Spring o'er his mind, beyond the power of kings 

To purchafe. Pure ferenity apace 895 

Induces thought, and contemplation ftill. 

By fwift degrees the love of Nature works, 

And warms the bofom ; till at laft fublim'd 

To rapture, and enthuliaftic heat. 

We feel the prefent Deity, and tafte 900 

The joy of God to fee a happy world ! 

These are the facred feelings of thy heart. 
Thy heart inform'd by reafon's purer ray, 
O Lyttelton, the friend ! thy paflions thus 
And meditations vary, as at large, 905 

Courting the Mufe, thro* Hagley Park thou ftray'ft ; 
Thy Britilh Tempe ! There along the dale. 
With woods o'er-hung, and fhagg'd with mofly rocks, 
Whence on each hand the gulhing waters play. 
And down the rough cafcade white-dafliing fall, 910 
Or gleam in lengthcn'd villa thro' the trees. 
You filent fteal ; or fit beneath the fliade 
Of folemn oaks, that tuft the fwelling mounts 
Thrown graceful round by Nature's carelefs hand. 
And penfive lillen to the various voice 915 
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Of rural peace : the herds, the flocks, the birds, 

The hoUow-whifp'ring breeze, the plaint of rills. 

That, purling down amid the twifted roots 

Which creep around, their dewy murmurs fhake 

On the footh'd ear. From thefe abftra<5led oft 920 

You wander thro* the philofophic world ; 

Where in bright train continual wonders rife. 

Or to the curious or the pious eye. 

And oft, conducted by hiftoric truth. 

You tread the long extent of backward time : 925 

Planning, with warm benevolence of mind. 

And honeft zeal unwarp'd by party rage, 

Britannia's weal ; how from the venal gulph 

To raife her virtue, and her arts revive. 

Or, turning thence thy view, thefe graver thoughts 

The Mufes charm: while, with fure tafte refin*d, 931 

You draw th* infpiring breath of ancient fong ; 

Till nobly rifes, emulous, thy own. 

Perhaps thy lov*d Lucinda fliares thy walk, 

With foul to thine attunM. Then Nature all 935 

Wears to the lover's eye a look of love ; 

And all the tumult of a guilty world, 

Toft by ungenerous paflions, fniks away. 

The tender heart is animated peace ; 

And, as it pours its copious treafures forth, 94 ^ 
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In varied converfe, foft'ning every theme, 

You, frequent-paufing, turn, and from her eyes, 

Where meekened fenfe, and amiable grace. 

And lively fweetnefs dwell, enraptur*d, drink 

That namelefs fpirit of ethereal joy, 945 

Unutterable happinefs ! which love 

Alone bellows, and on a favour'd few. 

Meantime you gain the height, from whofe fair brow 

The burfting profpedt fpreads immenfe around : 

And, fnatch*d o*er hill and dale, and wood and lawn, 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between, 95 1 

And villages embofom'd foft in trees. 

And fpiry towns by furging columns mark'd 

Of houfehold fmoke, your eye excurfive roams : 

Wide-ftretching from the Hall, in whofe kind haunt 

The Hofpitable Genius lingers ftill, 956 

To where the broken landfcape, by degrees 

Afcending, roughens into rigid hills ; 

0*er which the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds 

That ikirt the blue horizon, du&y rife. 960 

Flush*d by the fpirit of the genial year, 
Kow from the virgin's cheek a frefher bloom 
Shoots, lefs and lefs, the live carnation round ; 
Her lips blufh deeper fweets : fhe breathes of youth ; 
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The ihining moifture fwells into her eyes, 965 

In brighter flow ; her wilhing bofom heaves 

With palpitations wild ! kind tumults feize 

Her veins, and all her yielding foul is love. 

From the keen gaze her lover turns away, 

Full of the dear ecftatic pow*r, and fick 970 

With lighing languifliment. Ah then, ye fair! 

Be greatly cautious of your Aiding hearts : 

Dare not th' infectious figh ; the pleading look, 

Down-call, and low, in meek fubmiffion dreft. 

But full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue, 975 

Prompt to deceive, with adulation fmooth, 

Gain on your purposed will. Nor in the bower. 

Where woodbinds flaunt, and rofes ihed a couch. 

While evening draws her crimfon curtains round, 

Truft your foft minutes with betraying Man. 98*^ 

And let th' afpiring youth beware of love. 
Of the fmooth glance beware ; for 'tis too late. 
When on his heart the torrent-foftnefs pours. 
Then wifdom proftrate lies, and fading fame 
Diflblves in air away ; while the fond foul, 98^ 

Wrapt in gay vifions of unreal blifs. 
Still paints th' illufive form ; the kindling grace ; 
Th' enticing fmile ; the modefli-feeming eye. 
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Beneath whofe beauteous beams, belying heaven, 
Lurk fearchlefs cunning, cruelty, and death : 990 

And ftill, falfe-warbling in his cheated ear, 
Her fyren voice, enchanting, draws him on 
To guileful fhores, and meads of fatal joy. 

Even prefent, in the very lap of love 
Inglorious laid ; while mufic flows around, 995 

Perfumes, and oils, and wine, and wanton hours ; 
Amid the rofes fierce Repentance rears 
Her fnaky creft : a quick -returning pang 
Shoots thro* the confcious heart ; where honour flill. 
And great defign, againft th' oppreffive load 1000 

Of luxury, by fits, impatient heave. 

But abfent, what fantaftic woes, arous'd. 
Rage, in each thought, by reftlefs mufing fed. 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaft the bloom of life ! 
Negleded fortune flies ; and Aiding fwift, 1005 

Prone into ruin, fall his fcorn'd affairs. 
'Tis nought but gloom around : The darken*d fun 
Lofes his light : The rofy-bofom'd Spring 
To weeping Fancy pines ; and yon bright arch, 
Contrafted, bends into a duflty vault. 10 10 

AU Nature fades extind ; and ihe alone 
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Heard, felt, and feen, poflefles every thought, 

Fills every fenfe, and pants in every vein. 

Books are but formal dulnefs, tedious friends ; 

And fad amid the focial band he fits, 1015 

Lonely, and unattentive. From his tongue 

Th' unfinilh*d period falls : while borne away 

On fwelling thought, his wafted fpirit flies 

To the vain bofom of his diftant fair ; 

And leaves the femblance of a lover, fix'd loao 

In melancholy fite, with head declin'd, 

And love-deje6ted eyes. Sudden he fl:art8. 

Shook from his tender trance, and reftlefs runs 

To glimmering fliades, and fympathetic glooms ; 

Where the dun umbrage o'er the falling fl:ream, 1025 

Romantic, hangs ; there thro* the pcnfive dulk 

Strays, in heart-thrilhng meditation loft, 

Indulging all to love : or on the bank 

Thrown, amid drooping lilies, fwells the breeze 

With iighs unceafmg, and the brook with tears. 105 ^ 

Thus in foft anguifli he confumes the day, 

Nor quits his deep retirement, till the Moon 

Peeps thro' the chambers of the fleecy eaft. 

Enlightened by degrees, and in her train 

Leads on the gentle hours ; then forth he walks, 1035^ 

Beneath the trembling languifh of her beam. 
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With foften'd foul, and wooes the bird of eve 

To mingle woes with his : or, while the world 

And all the fons of Care lie hufli'd in fleep, 

Aflbciates with the midnight fliadows drear; 1040 

And, fighing to the lonely taper, pours 

His idly-tortur'd heart into the page. 

Meant for the moving meflenger of love ; 

Where rapture burns on rapture, every line 

With riling frenzy fir'd. But if on bed 1045 

Delirious flung, fleep from his pillow flies. 

All night he tofles, nor the balmy power 

In any pofture finds ; till the grey morn 

Lifts her pale luftre on the paler wretch, 

Exanimate by love : and then perhaps 1050 

Exhaufl:ed Nature finks a while to refl:. 

Still interrupted by difl:ra6ted dreams. 

That o'er the fick imagination rife. 

And in black colours paint the mimic fcene. 

Oft with th* enchantrefs of his foul he talks ; ^<^55 

Sometimes in crouds diftrefs'd ; or, if retir'd 

To fecret winding flower-enwoven bowers, 

Far from the dull impertinence of Man, 

JuH as he, credulous, his endlefs cares 

Begin to lofe in blind oblivious love, io6o 

Snatch'd from her yielded hand, he knows not how, 
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Thro* forefts huge, and long untraveFd heaths 
With defolation brown, he wanders wafte. 
In night and tempeft wrapt ; or ihrinks aghail. 
Back, from the bending precipice ; or wades 1065 

The turbid llream below, and llrives to reach 
The farther fliore ; where, fuccourlefs, and fad. 
She with extended arms his aid implores ; 
But ftrives in vain : borne by th' outrageous flood 
To diftance down, he rides the ridgy wave, 1070 

Or whelm'd beneath the boiling eddy fmks. 

These are the charming agonies of love, 
Whofe mifery delights. But thro* the heart 
Should jealoufy its venom once difFufe, 
'Tis then delightful mifery no more, 1075 

But agony unmix'd, incefTant gall. 
Corroding every thought, and blafting all 
Love's paradife. Ye fairy profpedts, then. 
Ye beds of rofes, and ye bowers of joy. 
Farewell ! Ye gleamings of departed peace, 1080 

Shine out your laft ! the yellow-tinging plague 
Internal vilion taints, and in a night 
Of livid gloom imagination wraps. 
Ah then ; inftead of love-enlivened cheeks, 
Of funny features, and of ardent eyes 1085 
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With flowing rapture bright, dark looks fucceed, 

Sufilis*d and glaring with untender fire ; 

A clouded afped:, and a burning cheek. 

Where the whole poifon'd foul, malignant, fits. 

And frightens love away. Ten thoufand fears 1090 

[nvented wild, ten thoufand frantic views 

Of horrid rivals, hanging on the charms 

For which he melts in fondnefs, eat him up 

With fervent anguifli, and confuming rage. 

In vain reproaches lend their idle aid, 1095 

Deceitful pride, and refolution frail. 

Giving falfe peace a moment. Fancy pours, 

Afrefli, her beauties on his bufy thought. 

Her firft endearments twining round the foul. 

With all the witchcraft of enfnaring love. 1 1 00 

Straight the fierce ftorm involves his mind anew. 

Flames thro* the nerves, and boils along the veins ; 

While anxious doubt diftradts the tortur'd heart : 

For even the fad affurance of his fears 

"Were eafe to what he feels. Thus the warm youth, 

"Whom love deludes into his thorny wilds, 1105 

Thro* flowery-tempting paths, or leads a life 

Of fever*d rapture, or of cruel care ; 

His brightefl: flames extinguifh'd all, and all 

His lively moments running down to wafl:6. 
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But happy they ! the happieft of their kind ! 
Whom gentler liars unites and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
'Tis not the coarfer tie of human laws. 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 1 1 ij 

That binds their peace, but harmony itfelf. 
Attuning all their paflions into love ; 
Where friendlhip full-exerts her fofteft power, 
Perfe6l efteem enlivened by defire 
Ineffable, and fympathy of foul; 1120 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
With boundlefs confidence : for nought but love 
Can anfwer love, and render blifs fecure. 
Let him, ungenerous, who, alone intent 
To blefs himfelf, from fordid parents buys 1 1 25 

The loathing virgin, in eternal care. 
Well-merited, confume his nights and days : 
Let barbarous nations, whofe inhuman love 
Is wild defire, fierce as the funs they feel ; 
Let eaftern tyrants, from the light of Heaven 1 1^ 
Seclude their bofom-flaves, meanly poffefs'd 
Of a mere, lifelefs, violated form : 
While thofe whom love cements in holy faith. 
And equal tranfport, free as Nature live, 
Difdaining fear. What is the world to them, 
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Its pomp, its pleafure, and its nonfenfe all ! 
Who in each other clafp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, and lavifli hearts can wifli ■; 
Something than beauty dearer, fhould they look 
Or on the mind, or mind-illumin'd face ; 1 140 

Truth, goodnefs, honour, harmony, and love. 
The richeft bounty of indulgent Heaven. 
Meantime a fmiling offspring rifes round. 
And mingles both their graces. By degrees. 
The human bloffom blows ; and every day, 1 145 

Soft as it rolls along, fhews fome new charm. 
The father's luftre, and the mother's bloom* 
Then infant reafon grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an afllduous care. 
Delightful talk ! to rear the tender thought, 1 150 

To teach the young idea how to (hoot. 
To pour the frefli inftrudion o'er the mind. 
To breathe th' enlivening fpirit, and to fix 
The generous purpofe in the glowing breaft. 
Oh fpeak the joy! ye, whom the fudden tear 1155 
Surprifes often, while you look around. 
And nothing flrikes your eye but lights of blifs. 
All various Nature prefling on the heart : 
An elegant fufficiency, content. 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendfhip, books, 1 1 60 
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Eafe and alternate labour, ufeful life, 

Progreflive virtue, and approving Heaven. 

Thefe are the matchlefs jcfys of virtuous love ; 

And thus their moments fly. The Seafons thus. 

As ceafelefs round a jarring woi"ld they roll, 1165 

Still find them happy ; and confenting Spring 

Sheds her own rofy garland on their heads : 

Till evening comes at laft, ferene and mild ; 

When after the long vernal day of life, 

Enamour'd more, as more remembrance fwells 117* 

With many a proof of recoUedted love. 

Together down they fink in focial fleep ; 

Together freed, their gentle fpirits fly . 

To fcenes where love and blifs immortal reign. Ji^.k 
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SUMMER. 



The Argument. 



The fubjed propofed. — Invocation. — Addrefs to Mr Dodington. — An in- 
troduftory refleftion on the motion of the heavenly bodies ; whence the 
fucceffion of the Seafons. — As the fece of Nature in this feafon is almoft 
uniform, the progrefs of the Poem is a defcription of a Summer's day. — 
The dawn. — Sun-rifmg. — ^Hymn to the fun. — ^Forenoon. — Summer infers 
defcribed. — Hay . making. — Sheep-ftiearing. — Noon-day. — A woodland 
retreat. — Group of herds and flocks. — ^A folemn grove ; how it affedb a 
contemplative mind. — ^A cataraA, and rude fcene.— View of Summer in 
the torrid zone. — Storm of thunder and lightning. — ^A talc. — ^The ftorm 
over, a ferene afternoon. — Bathing. — ^Hour of walking. — ^Tranfition to 
the profpeft of a rich, well cultivated country ; which introduces a pane- 
gyric on Great Britain. — Sun-fet. — Evening. — ^Night. — Summer meteors. 
—A comet. — The whole concluding wdth the praifc of philofophy. 



JL ROM brightening fields of ether fair difclos'd, 

Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes. 

In pride of youth, and felt thro' Nature's depth : 

He comes attended by the fultry hours. 

And ever-fanning breezes, on his way ; 

While, from his ardent look, the turning Spring 
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Averts her blufliful face ; and earth, and ikies, 
AU-fmiling, to his hot dominion leaves. 

Hence, let me hafte into the mid-wood fhade. 
Where fcarce a fun-beam wanders thro* the gloom; igc 
And on the dark-green grafs, befide the brink 
Of haunted ftream, that by the roots of oak 
Rolls o'er the rocky channel, lie at large. 
And ling the glories of the circling year. 

Come, Infpiration ! from thy hermit-feat, i jg 

By mortal feldom found : may Fancy dare. 
From thy fix'd ferious eye, and raptur'd glance 
Shot on furrounding Heaven, to Ileal one look 
Creative of the Poet, every power 
Exalting to an ecftafy of foul. 2cz 

And thou, my youthful Mufe's early friend. 
In whom the human graces all unite : 
Pure light of mind, and tendernefs of heart ; 
Genius and wifdom ; the gay focial fenfe. 
By decency chaftis*d ; goodnefs and wit, a^T 

In feldom-meeting harmony combined ; 
Unblemifh'd honour, and an a<^ive zeal 
For Britain's glory, Liberty, and Man : 
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) DoDiNGTON ! attend my rural fong, 

>toop to my theme, infpirit every line, 30 

Vnd teach me to deferve thy juft applaufe. 

With what an awful world-revolving power 
A^ere firft th' unwieldy planets launch'd along 
rh* illimitable void ! Thus to remain, 
V.mid the flux of many thoufand years, 35 

That oft has fwept the toiling race of Men, 
Ind all their labour'd monuments away, 
'inn, unremitting, matchlefs, in their courfe ; 
^o the kind-temper*d change of night and day, 
Ind of the feafons ever ftealing round, 40 

iinutely faithful : Such th* all-perfect Hand I 
That pois*d, impels, and rules the fteady whole. 

When now no more th* alternate Twins are fir*d, 
^nd Cancer reddens with the folar blaze, 
hort is the doubtful empire of the night ; 45 

.lid. foon obfervant of approaching day, 
lie meek-ey*d Mom appears, mother of dews, 
.t firft faint-gleaming in the dappled eaft : 
L^ill far o*er ether fpreads the wid'ning glow ; 
^nd, from before the luftre of her face, 50 

White break the clouds away. With quick*ned ftep. 
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Brown Night retires : Young Day pours in apace, 

And opens all the lawny profped: wide. 

The dripping rock, the mountain's mifty top 

Swell on the light, and brighten with the dawn. ^S 

Blue, thro* the dulk, the fmoking currents ihine ; 

And from the bladed field the fearful hare 

Limps, aukward : while along the foreft glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At early paflenger. Mufic awakes 60 

The native voice of undiflembled joy ; 

And thick around the woodland hymns arife. 

RousM by the cock, the foon-clad fhepherd leaves 

His mofly cottage, where with Peace he dwells ; 

And from the crouded fold, in order, drives 65 

His flock, to tafte the verdure of the morn. 

Falsely luxurious, will not Man awake ; 
And, fpringing from the bed of floth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the filent hour, 
To meditation due and facred fong ? / ^ 

For is there aught in fleep can charm the wife ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, lofing half 
The fleeting moments of too Ihort a life ; 
Total extinftion of th* enlight*ned foul I 
Or elfe to fev'rifli vanity alive, 7^ 
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Wilder*d, and tofling thro' diftemper'd dreams ? 

Who would in fuch a gloomy Hate remain 

Longer than Nature craves ; when every Mufe 

And every blooming pleafure wait without, 

To blefs the widely-devious morning walk ? 80 

But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Rejoicing in the eaft. The leflening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo ; now, apparent all, 85 

Aflant the dew-bright earth, and coloured air. 
He looks in boundlefs majefl:y abroad ; 
And flieds the Ihining day, that burnifh'd plays 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wand'ring ftreams. 
High-gleaming from afar. Prime chearer Light ! 90 
Of all material beings firfl:, and befl; ! 
Efflux divine ! Nature's refplendent robe I 
^Vithout whofe veft:ing beauty all were wrapt 
In uneflential gloom ; and thou, O Sun ! 
Soul of furrounding worlds ! in whom befl: feen 95 
Shines out thy Maker ! may I fing of thee ? 

'Tis by thy fecret, ftrong, attractive force, 
As with a chain indiflbluble bound, 
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Thy Syftem rolls entire : from the far bourne 

Of utmoft Saturfty wheeling wide his round lOO 

Of thirty years ; to Mercury, whofe dilk 

Can fcarce be caught by philofophic eye. 

Loft in the near effulgence of thy blaze. 

Informer of the planetary train ! 
Without whofe quick'ning glance their cumbrous orbs 
Were brute unlovely mafs, inert and dead, io6 

And not, as now, the green abodes of life ! 
How many forms of being wait on thee, 
Inhaling fpirit ; from th* unfettered mind. 
By thee fublim'd, down to the daily race, iio 

The mixing myriads of thy fetting beam* 

The vegetable world is alfo thine, 
Parent of Seasons ! who the pomp precede 
That waits thy throne, as thro* thy vaft domain^ 
Annual, along the bright ecliptic road, 115 

In world-rejoicing ftate, it moves fublime. 
Mean time, th' expefting nations, circled gay 
With all the various tribes of foodful earth. 
Implore thy bounty, or fend grateful up 
A common hymn : while, round thy beaming car, 120 
High-feen, the Seasons lead, in fprightly dance 
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iarmonious knit, the rofy-finger'd Hours, 

The Zephyrs floating loofe, the timely Rains, 

)f bloom ethereal the light-footed Dews, 

\.nd foften'd into joy the furly Storms. 1 25 

rhefe, in fucceflive turn, with lavifli hand, 

Jhower every beauty, every fragrance fhower, 

ierbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy touch, 

^rom land to land is flufli'd the vernal year. 

Nor to the furface of* enliven*d earth, 13^ 

Graceful with hills and dales, and leafy woods, 
ler liberal trefles, is thy force confin'd : 
iut, to the bowel*d cavern darting deep. 
The mineral kinds confefs thy mighty power* 
ifl^ilgent, hence the veiny marble fhines ; 135 

ience Labour draws his tools ; hence burnifli'd War 
ivleams on the day ; the nobler works of Peace 
ience blefs mankind, and generous Commerce binds 
The round of nations in a golden chain. 



Th' unfruitful rock itfelf, impregn'd by thee, 140 
n dark retirement forms the lucid ftone. 
rhe Hvely Diamond drinks thy pureft rays, 
;^olleded light, compad ; that, polifh'd bright, 
Vnd all its native luilre let abroad, 

H 
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Dares, as it fparkles on the fair-one's breaft, 145 

With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

At thee the Ruby Hghts its deep'ning glow, 

And with a waving radiance inward flames. 

From thee the Sapphire, folid ether, takes 

Its hue cerulean ; and, of evening tindt, 150 

The purple-flreaming Amethyft is thine. 

With thy own fmile the yellow Topaz burns. 

Nor deeper verdure dyes the robe of Spring, 

When firft fhe gives it to the fouthern gale. 

Than the green Emerald Ihows. But, all combined, 

Thick thro' the whitening Opal play thy beams ; 15 ^ 

Or, flying feveral from its furface, form 

A trembling variance of revolving hues. 

As the fite vai'ies in the gazer's hand. 

The very dead creation, from thy touch, i^^ 

Aflumes a mimic life. By thee refin'd. 
In brighter mazes, the relucent fl;ream 
Plays o'er the mead. The precipice abrupt. 
Projecting horror on the blacken'd flood. 
Softens at thy return. The defart joys i^ 3 

Wildly, thro' all his melancholy bounds. 
Rude ruins glitter ; and the briny deep. 
Seen from fome pointed promontory's top. 
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Far to the blue horizon's utmoft verge, 

Reftlefs, reflects a floating gleam. But this, 170 

And all the much-tranfported Mufe can fmg. 

Are to thy beauty, dignity, and ufe. 

Unequal far ; great delegated fource, 

Of light, and life, and grace, and joy below ! 

How (hall I then attempt to ling of Him ! 175 

Who, Light Himself, in uncreated light 
Invefted deep, dwells awfully retir'd 
From mortal eye, or angel's purer ken ; /,.-' 

Whofe fmgle fmile has, from the firft of time, 
Fill'd, overflowing, all thofe lamps of Heaven, 180 
That beam for ever thro' the boundlefs fky : 
But, Ihould he hide his face, th' afl:onilh'd fun. 
And all th' extinguifli'd fl:ars, would loofening reel 
Wide from their fpheres, and Chaos come again. 

And yet was every faltering tongue of Man, 1 85 
Almighty Father ! filent in thy praife ; 
Thy works themfelves would raife a general voice. 
Even in the depth of folitary woods. 
By human foot untrod ; proclaim thy power. 
And to the quire celeftial Thee refound, 190 

"Th' eternal caufe, fupport, and end of all ! 
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To me be Nature's volume broad-difplay*d ; 
And to perufe its all-inftrudling page. 
Or, haply catching infpiration thence. 
Some eafy paflage, raptur'd, to tranflate, 195 

My fole delight ; as thro' the falling glooms 
Penfive I ftray, or with the rifing dawn 
On Fancy's eagle-wing excurfive foar. 

Now, flaming up the heavens, the potent fun 
Melts into limpid air the high-rais'd clouds, aoo 

And morning fogs, that hover'd round the hills 
In party-colour'd bands ; till wide unveil'd 
The face of Nature ihines, from where earth feems» 
Far-ftretch'd around, to meet the bending fphere. 

Half in a blufli of cluftering rofes loft, 205 

Dew-dropping Coolnefs to the ihade retires ; 
There, on the verdant turf, or flowery bed, 
By gelid founts and carelefs rills to mufe ; 
While tyrant Heat, difpreading thro' the flcy. 
With rapid fway, his burning influence darts 210 

On man, and beaft, and herb, and tepid ftream. 

Who can unpitying fee the flowery race. 
Shed by the morn, their new-flufh'd bloom refign. 
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Before the parching beam ? So fade the fair, 

When fevers revel thro' their azure veins. 215 

But one, the lofty follower of the fun, 

Sad when he fets, fhuts up her yellow leaves. 

Drooping all night ; and, when he warm returns, 

Points her enamoured bofom to his ray. 

Home, from his morning tafk, the fwain retreats ; 
His. flock before him ftepping to the fold : 221 

While the fuU-udder'd mother lows around 
The chearful cottage, then expedling food. 
The food of innocence, and health ! The daw. 
The rook and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks 225 
'that the calm village in their verdant arms. 
Sheltering, embrace, dircft their lazy flight ; 
Where on the mingling boughs they fit embowcr'd 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arifc. 
Faint, underneath, the houfhold fowls convene ; 230 
And, in a corner of the buzzing fliade, 
The houfe-dog, with the vacant greyhound, lies, 
Out-ftretch'd, and flecpy. In his flumbcrs one 
Attacks the nightly thief, and one exults 
O'er hill and dale ; till, wakcn'd by the wafp, 235 

They ftarting fnap. Nor Ihall the Mufe difdain 
To let the Uttle noify fummcr-race 
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Live in her lay, and flutter thro' her fong 
Not mean tho' fimple ; to the fun ally'd, 
From him they draw their animating fire. 



Wak'd by his Warmer ray, the reptile young 
Come wing'd abroad ; by the light air upborne, 
Lighter, and full of foul. From every chink. 
And fecrct corner, where they flept away 
The wint'ry ftorms ; or riling from their tombs, 24-S 
To higher life ; by myriads, forth at once. 
Swarming they pour ; of all the varied hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can difclofe. 
Ten thoufand forms ! ten thoufand different tribes ! 
People the blaze. To funny waters fome 25^^ 

By fatal inftindl fly ; where on the pool 
They, fportive, wheel ; or, failing down the flream, 
Are fnatch'd immediate by the quick-ey'd trout, 
Or darting falmon. Thro' the green-wood glade 
Some love to flray; there lodg'd, amus'd and fed, 255 
In the frelh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
The meads their choice, and vifit every flower. 
And every latent herb : for the fweet talk. 
To propagate their kinds, and where to wrap. 
In what foft beds, their young yet undifclos'd, 260 
Employs their tender care. Some to the houfe, 
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le fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their flight ; 

p round the pail, or tafte the curdling cheefe : 

it, inadvertent, from the milky ftrcam 

ley meet their fate ; or, welt'ring in the bowl, 265 

'ith powerlefs wings around them wrapt, expire. 

But chief to heedlefs flies the window proves 

confl:ant death ; where, gloomily retir'd, 

le villain fpider lives, cunning and fierce, 

ixture abhor'd ! Amid a mangled heap 270 

' carcafles, in eager watch he fits, 

erlooking all his waving fnares around. 

ear the dire cell the dreadlefs wanderer oft 

ifles, as oft the ruflRan (hows his front ; 

he prey at lafl: enfnar'd, he dreadful darts, 275 

^ith rapid glide, along the leaning line ; 

nd, fixing in the wretch his cruel fangs, 

^rikes backward grimly pleas'd : the fluttering wing, 

nd ihriller found declare extreme difl:refs, 

nd aflc the helping hofpitable hand. 280 

Resounds the living furface of the ground : 
or undelightful is the ceafelefs hum, 
him who mufes thro' the woods at noon ; 
r drowfy fhepherd, as he lies reclin'd, 
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With half-fliut eyes, beneath the floating fhade 285 
Of willows grey, clofe-crouding o*er the brook. 

Gradual^ from thefe what numerous kinds defcend, 
Evading even the microfcopic eye ! 
Full Nature fwarms with life ; one wondVous mafs 
Of animals, or atoms organis'd, 29^ 

"Waiting the vital Breath, when Paremt-Heaven 
Shall bid his fpirit blow. The hoary fen, 
In putrid fteams, emits the living cloud 
Of peftilence. Thro* fubterranean cells, 
Where fearching fun-beams fcarce can find a way, 29^ 
Earth animated heaves. The flow*ry leaf 
Wants not its foft inhabitants. Secure^ 
Within its winding citadel, the ftone 
Holds multitudes. But chief the foreft-boughsi 
That dance unnumber'd to the playful breeze, ^oi 
The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the namelefs nations feed 
Of evanefcent infects. Where the pool 
Stands mantled o*er with green, invifible, 
Amid the floating verdure millions ftray. joj 

Each liquid too, whether it pierces, foothsj 
Inflames, refrefhes, or exalts the tafte, 
With various forms abounds* Nor is the ftream 
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3£ pureft cryftal, nor the lucid air, 

rho* one tranfparent vacancy it feems, 310 

y/^oid of their unfeen people. Thefe, conceal'd 

By the kind art of forming Heaven, efcape 

The groffer eye of man : for, if the worlds 

In worlds inclos'd fhould on his fenfes burft. 

From cates ambrofial, and the nedar'd bowl, 315 

He would abhorrent turn ; and in dead night, 

When filence fleeps o*er all, be ftun*d with noife. 

Let no prefuming impious railer, tax ; 

Creative Wisdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 3^^ 

Shall little haughty Ignorance, pronounce 
His works unwife, of which the fmalleft part 
Exceeds the narrow vifion of her mind ? 
As if upon a full proportion'd dome. 
On fwelling columns heav'd, the pride of art ! 325 

A critic fly, whofe feeble ray fcarce fpreads 
An inch around, with blind prefumption bold. 
Should dare to tax the ftrufture of the whole. 
And hves the man, whofe univerfal eye 
Has fwept at once th' unbounded fcheme of things; 330 
Mark'd their dependance fo, and firm accord. 
As with unfalt'ring accent to conclude 
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That This availeth nought ? Has any feen 
The mighty chain of beings, leffening down 
From Infinite Perfection to the brink 
Of dreary Nothing, defolate abyfs I 
From which aftonifh'd thought, recoiHng, turns ? 
Till then, alone let zealous praife afcend, J- 

And hymns of holy wonder, to that Power, 
Whofe wifdom fhines as lovely on our minds, 3. 

As on our fmiling eyes his fervant-fun. 

Thick in yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways, 
Upward, and downward, thwarting, and convolv'd. 
The quivering nations fport ; till, tempeft-wing'd. 
Fierce winter fweeps them from the face of day. 3^ 
Even fo luxurious men, unheeding, pafs 
An idle fummer-Ufe in fortune's fhine, 
A feafon's glitter ! Thus they flutter on 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and ftrikes them from the book of life. 



Now fwarms the village o'er the jovial mead : 
The ruftic youth, brown with meridian toil. 
Healthful and ftrong ; full as the fummer-rofe 
Blown by prevailing funs, the ruddy maid, ^g^ 
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'^lalf naked, fwelling on the fight, and all 
JHer kindling graces burning o'er her cheek. 
lEven Hooping age is here ; and infant-hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
0*ercharg*d, amid the kind oppreflion roll. 360 

"Wide flies the tedded grain ; all in a row 
-Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They fpread the breathing harveft to the fun, 
That throws refrefhful round a rural fmell : 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 365 

JVnd drive the dufky wave along the mead. 
The ruflet hay-cock rifes thick behind. 
In order gay. While heard from dale to dale, 
"Waking the breeze, refounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and focial glee. 370 

Or rufliing thence, in one diffufive band, 
They drive the troubl'd flocks, by many a dog 
Compell'd, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a. deep pool ; this bank abrupt and high. 
And that, fair-fpreading in a pebbled fliore. 375 

Urg*d to the giddy brink, much is the toil. 
The clamour much, . of men, and boys, and dogs. 
Ere the foft fearful people, to the flood 
Commit their woolly fides. And oft the fwain, 
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On fome impatient feizing, hurls them in : 3^ 

Emboldcn'd then, nor hefitating more, 

Faft, faft, they plunge amid the flafliing wave, 

And panting labour to the fartheft fhore. 

Repeated this, till deep the well-wafh'd fleece 

Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 38^ 

The trout is banilh'd by the fordid ftream ; 

Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 

Slow move the harmlefs race : where, as they fpread 

Their fwelling treafures to the funny ray. 

Inly difturb'd, and wond'ring what this wild 39 . 

Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 

The country fill ; and, tofs*d from rock to rock, 

Inceflant bleatings run around the hills. 

At laft, of fnowy white, the gather'd flocks 

Are in the wattled pen innumerous prefs'd, 3^ 

Head above head : and, rang'd in lufl:y rows 

The (hepherds fit, and whet the founding (hears. 

The houfe-wife waits to roll her fleecy fliores. 

With all her gay-drefl: maids attending round. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity enthron'd, 4^ 

Shines o'er the reft, the paftoral queen, and rays 

Her fmiles, fweet-beaming, on her fliepherd-king ; 

While the glad circle round them yield their fouls 

To feftive mirth, and wit that knows no gall. 
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Meantime, their joyous talk goes on apace : 405 

Some, mingling ftir the melted tar, and fomc. 

Deep on the new-lhorn vagrant's heaving fide. 

To ilamp his mafter's cypher ready ftand ; 

Others th' unwilling wether drag along ; 

And, glorying in his might, the fturdy boy 410 

Holds by the twifted horns th* indignant ram. 

Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft. 

By needy Man, that all-depending lord. 

How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies ! 

What foftnefs in its melancholy face, 415 

What dumb complaining innocence appears ! 

Fear not, ye gentle tribes, 'tis not the knife 

Of horrid flaughter that is o'er you wav'd ; 

No, 'tis the tender fw^ain's well-guided (hears. 

Who having now, to pay his annual care, 420 

Bcnrcowed your fleece, to you a cumbrous load. 

Will fejttd you bounding to your hills again. 

A SIMPLE fcene ! Yet hence Britannia fees 
Her folid grandeur rife : hence fhc commands 
Th* exalted ftores of every brighter clime, 425 

Tile treafures of the Sun without his rage : 
Hence, fervent all, with culture, toil, and arts. 
Wide glows her land : her dreadful thunder hence 
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Rides o'er the waves fublime, and now, even now, 
Impending hangs o'er Gallia's humbled coaft ; 4- 2P 

Hence rules the circling deep, and awes the world. 

'Tis raging Noon ; and, vertical, the Sun 
Darts on the head direct his forceful rays. 
O'er heaven and earth, far as the ranging eye 
Can fweep, a dazzling deluge reigns ; and all 4-^5 

From pole to pole is undiftinguifh'd blaze. 
In vain the fight, dejected to the ground. 
Stoops for relief ; thence, hot afcending fleams , 
And keen reflection pain. Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parch'd, the cleaving fields 4-4'^ 

And flippery lawn an arid hue difclofe, 
Blafl; Fancy's blooms, and wither even the SouL 
Echo no more returns the chearful found 
Of iharpening fcythe : the mower finking heaps 
O'er him the humid hay, with flowers perfum'd ; -445 
And fcarce a chirping grafs-hopper is heard 
Thro' the dumb mead. Diftrefsful Nature pants. 
The very ftreams look languid from afar ; 
Or, thro' th' unfhelter'd glade, impatient, feem 
To hurl into the covert of the grove. -^5 
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All-conquering Heat ! Oh, intermit thy wrath ! 
Liid on my throbbing temples potent thus, 
earn not fo fierce ! IncefTant ftill you flow, 
-Tid flill another fervent flood fucceeds, 
our'd on the head profufe. In vain I figh, 455 

nd refl:lefs turn, and look around for Night ; 
ight is far off; and hotter hours approach. 
Hrice happy he ! who on the funlefs fide 
f a romantic mountain, forefli-crown'd, 
sneath the whole collected fhade reclines : 460 

r in the gelid caverns, woodbine-wrought, 
xid freih bedew'd with ever-fpouting fl:reams, 
ts coolly calm ; while all the world without, 
nfatisfied, and fick, tofl*es in Noon, 
mblem infl:ru<Sl:ive of the virtuous Man, 465 

kHio keeps his tempered mind ferene, and pure, 
-nd every paflion aptly harmoniz'd, 
'^ttiid a jarring world with vice inflam'd. 

Welcome, ye fliades ! ye bowery thickets, hail ! 
e lofty Pines ! ye venerable Oaks ! 470 

e Aflies wild, refounding o'er the fteep ! 
delicious is your flicker to the foul, 
^s to the hunted Hart the fallying fpring, 
^i fl:ream full-flowing, that his fwelling fides 
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Laves, as he floats along the herbag'd brink. 475 

Cool, thro* the nerves, your pleafing comfort glides ; 
The heart beats glad ; the frefli-expanded eye 
And ear refume their watch ; the linews knit ; 
And life flioots fwift thro* all the lighten*d limbs. 

Around th' adjoining brook, that purls along 480 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now fcarcely moving thro* a reedy pool. 
Now ftarting to a fudden ftream, and now 
Gently difFus*d into a limpid plain j 
A various group the herds and flocks compofe, 485 
Rural confufion ! On the grafly bank 
Some ruminating lie ; while others ftand 
Half in the flood, and often bending fip 
The circling furface. In the middle droops 
The fl:rong laborious ox, of honefl: front, 490 

Which incompos'd he fliakes ; and from his fides 
The troublous infeds lafhes with his tail. 
Returning fl:ill. Amid his fubje^ts fafe. 
Slumbers the monarch-fwain ; his carelefs arm 
Thrown round his head, on downy mofs fuilain*d ; 495 
Here laid his fcrip, with wholefome viands fill*d ; 
There, lifl:'ning every noife, his watchful dog. 
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LtGHT fly his flumbers, if perchance a flight 
Of angry gad-flies faften on the herd ; 
That ilartling fcatters from the fliallow brook, 500 
In fearch of laviih ftreani. Tofling the foam, 
They fcorn the keeper's voice, and fcour the plain, 
Thro* all the bright feverity of noon ; 
*While, from their labouring breafts, a hollow moan 
Proceeding, runs low-bellowing round the hills. 505 

Oft in this feafon too, the horfe provok*d, 
"While his big finews full of fpirits fwell. 
Trembling with vigour, in the heat of blood. 
Springs the high fence ; and, o*er the field effus'd, 
X)arts on the gloomy flood, with fliedfaft eye, 516 

And heart eftrang*d to fear : his nervous chefl:, 
Xuxuriant, and ereft, the feat of fl:rength I 
Bears down th' oppofing ftream : quenchlefs his thirft ; 
He takes the river at redoubled draughts ; 
And with wide noflirils, fnorting, fltims the wave. 5 15 

Still let me pierce into the midnight depth 
Of yonder grove, of wildefl: largefl: growth : 
That, forming high in air a woodland choir, 
N^ods o'er the mount beneath. At every fl:ep^ 
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Solemn, and flow, the fliadows blacker fall, 520 

And all is awful liftening gloom around. 

These are the haunts of Meditation, thefe 
The fcenes where ancient bards th* infpiring breath, 
Extatic, felt ; and, from this world retir*d, 
Convers'd with angels, and immortal forms, 5 25 

On gracious errands bent : to fave the fall 
Of virtue ftruggling on the brink of vice ; 
In waking whifpers, and repeated dreams. 
To hint pure thought, and warn the favour'd foul 
For future trials fated to prepare ; 530 

To prompt the poet, who devoted gives 
His mufe to better themes ; to footh the pangs 
Of dying worth, and from the patriot's breaft, 
(Backward to mingle in detefted war. 
But foremoft when engag'd) to turn the death ; 535 
And numberlefs fuch offices of love, 
Daily, and nightly, zealous to perform. 

Shook fudden from the bofom of the iky, 
A thoufand fhapes, or glide along the dulk. 
Or ftalk majeftic on. Deep-rous*d, I feel 540 

A facred terror, a fevere delight. 
Creep thro' my mortal frame ; and thus, methinks. 
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A voice, than human more, th* abftrafted ear 

Of fancy ftrikes. " Be not of us afraid, 

Poor kindred Man ! thy fellow-creatures, we 545 

From the fame Parent-Power our beings drew, 

The fame our Lord, and laws, and great purfuit. 

Once fome of us, like thee, thro* ftormy life, 

Toil'd, tempeft-beaten, ere we could attain 

This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 550 

"Where purity and peace immingle charms. 

Then fear not us ; but with refponfive fong, 

Amid thefe dim recefles, undifturb'd 

By noify folly and^difcordant vice. 

Of Nature fing with us, and Nature*s God. 555 

Here frequent, at the vilionary hour, 

When muling midnight reigns, or filent noon. 

Angelic harps are in full concert heard. 

And voices chaunting from the wood-crown*d hill, 

The deepening dale, or inmoft fylvan glade: 560 

A privilege beftow'd by us alone. 

On contemplation, or the hallow'd ear 

Of Poet, fwelling to feraphic ftrain." 

And art thou, a Stanley, of that facred band ? 
Alafs ! for us too foon ! Tho* rais'd above ^6^ 

The reach of human pain, above the flight 

K 2 
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Of human joy ; yet, with a mingled ray 

Of fadly pleas'd remembrance, muft thou feel 

A mother's love, a mother's tender woe : 

Wha feeks thee ftill, in many a former fcene ; 570 

Seeks thy fair form, thy lovely-beaming eyes. 

Thy pleafing converfe, by gay lively fenfe 

Infpir'd : where moral wifdom mildly fhone. 

Without the toil of art ; and virtue glow*d. 

In all her fmiles, without forbidding pride. 575 

But, O thou beft of parents J wipe thy tears ; 

Or rather to Parental Nature pay 

The tears of grateful joy, who for a while 

Lent thee this younger felf, thi$ op*ning bloom 

Of thy enlighten'd mind and gentle worth. 580 

Believe the Mufe : the wint'ry blaft of death 

Kills not the buds of virtue ; no, they fpread. 

Beneath the heavenly beam of brighter funs. 

Thro' endlefs ages, into higher powers. 

Thus up the mount, an airy vifion wrapt, 585 

I ftray, regardlefs whither ; till the found 
Of a near fall of water, every fenfe 
Wakes from the charm of thought: fwift-fhrinking back, 
I check my fteps, and view the broken fcene. 
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Smooth to the jQielving brink a copious flood 590 
Lolls fair, and placid ; where coUe^ed all, 
n one impetuous torrent, down the fteep 
t thundering fhoots, and fhakes the country round, 
^t firft, an azure flieet, it ruihes broad ; 
Then whit'ning by degrees, as prone it falls, 595 

k.nd from the loud-refounding rocks below 
>a{h*d in a cloud of foam, ft fends aloft 
^ hoary mill, and forms a ceafelefs fliower. 
•Jor can the tortur'd wave here find repofe ; 
iut, raging ftill amid the fliaggy' rocks, 600 

J^ow flafhes o*er the fcatter*d fragments, now 
^flant the hollow'd channel rapid darts ; 
^nd falling faft from gradual flope to flope, 
iVith wild infra<Sl:ed courfe, and lefTen'd roar, 
t gains a fafer bed, and fteals at lait, 605 

>-Iong the mazes of the quiet vale. 

Invited from the cliff, to whofe dark brow 
>^ clings, the fteep-afcending eagle foars, 
^ith upward pinions thro' the flood of day ; 
'-Hd, giving full his bofom to the blaze, 610 

"^ains on the fun ; while all the tuneful race, 
^ixiit by afflictive noon, diforder'd droop, 
^eep in the thicket ; or, from bower to bower 
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Refponfive, force an interrupted ftrain. 

The ftock-dove only thro' the foreft cooes, 6i_ 

Mournfully hoarfe ; oft ceafing from his plaint. 

Short interval of weary woe ! again 

The fad idea of his murder'd mate. 

Struck from his fide by favage fowler's guile, 

Acrofs his fancy comes ; and then refounds 620 

A louder fong of forrow thro' the grove. 

Beside the dewy border let me fit, 
All in the frelhnefs of the humid air ; 
There in that hoUow'd rock, grotefque and wild, 
An ample chair, mofs-lin'd, and over head 61$ 

By flowering umbrage fliaded ; where the bee 
Strays diligent, and with th' extraded balm 
Of fragrant woodbine, loads his little thigh. 

Now, while I tafte the fweetnefs of the fhade. 
While Nature Hes around deep-luU'd in Noon, 6^0 
Now come, bold Fancy, fpread a daring flight. 
And view the wonders of the torrid Zone : 
Climes unrelenting .' with whofe rage compar'd. 
Yon blaze is feeble, and yon fkies are cool. 
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See, how at once the bright-effulgent fun, 6^$ 

ifing diredl:, fwift chafes from the Iky 
he ihort-Hv'd twilight ; and with ardent blaze, 
ooks gaily fierce thro' all the dazzling air : 
[e mounts his throne ; but kind before him fends, 
iTuing from out the portals of the morn, 640 

?he b general breeze, to mitigate his fire, 
Vnd breathe refrefhment on a fainting world. 
Jreat are the fcenes, with dreadful beauty crown*d 
(Vnd barbarous wealth, that fee, each circling year, 
R.eturning funs ^ and double feafons pafs : 645 

R.ocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
rhat on the high equator ridgy rife, 
Whence many a burfting ftream auriferous plays : 
^iajeftic woods, of every vigorous green, 
Stage above ftage, high-waving o'er the hills ; 650 
3r to the far horizon, wide difflis'd, 
^ boundlefs, deep, immenfity of {hade. 
Here lofty trees, to ancient fong unknown, 
The noble fons of potent heat and floods 
Prone-ruffling from the clouds, rear high to Heaven 655 
their thorny ftems, and broad around them throw 
Meridian bloom. Here in eternal prime, 
Jnnumber'd fruits, of keen delicious tafl:e 
li)d vital fpirit, drink amid the chffs. 
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And burning fands that bank the ihrubby vales, 66o 
Redoubled day, yet in their rugged coats, 
A friendly juice to cool its rage contain. 

Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron groves ; 
To where the lemon and the piercing Hme, 
With the deep orange, glowing thro' the green, 665 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclin*d 
Beneath the fpreading tamarind, that fhakes 
Fann'd by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. 
Deep in the night the mafly locuft flieds. 
Quench my hot limbs; or lead me thro* the maze, 6p 
Embow'ring endlefs, of the Indian fig ; 
Or thrown at gayer eafe, oil fome fair brow, 
Let me behold, by breezy murmurs cool'd. 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedar wave. 
And high palmettos lift their graceful fhade. 67$ 

O ftretch'd amid thefe orchards of the fun, 
Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl. 
And from the palm to draw its frefliening wine! 
More bounteous far than all the frantic juice 
Which Bacchus pours. Nor, on its flender twigs 6^^ 
Low-bending, be the full pomegranate fcom'd ; 
Nor, creeping thro' the woods, the gelid race 
Of berries. Oft in humble ftation dwells 
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Unboaftful worth, above faftidious pomp. 

Witnefs, thou beft Anana, thou, the pride 685 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 

The poets imaged in the golden age : 

Quick, let me ftrip thee of thy tufty coat. 

Spread thy ambrofial ftores, and feaft with Jove I 

From thefe the profped varies. Plains immenfe 69(1 
lie ftretch'd below, interminable meads. 
And vaft favannahs, where the wand'ring eye, 
Unfixt, is in a verdant ocean loft. 
Another Flora there, of bolder hues. 
And richer fweets, beyond our garden's pride, 695 
Plays o*er the fields, and fliowers with fudden hand 
Exuberant fpring : for oft thefe vallies fhift 
Their green-embroider*d robe to fiery brown. 
And fwift to green again, as fcorching funs. 
Or ftreaming*dew8 and torrent rains, prevail. 700 

Along thefe lonely regions, where retir*d 
From little fcenes of art, great Nature dwells 
In awful folitude, and nought is feen 
But the wild herds that own no mafter*s ftall, 
Prodigious rivers roll their fat*ning feas : 705 

On whofe lu^uri^nt herbage, half-conceal*d, 

L 
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Like a fall'n cedar, far-diffu8*d his train, 

Cas'd in green fcales, the crocodile extends. 

The flood difparts : behold ! in plaited mail, 

Behemoth d rears his head. Glanc'd from his fide, 71^ 

The darted fteel in idle fliivers flies : 

He fearlefs walks the plain, or feeks the hills ; 

"Where, as he crops his varied fare, the herds. 

In widening circle round, forget their food. 

And at the harmlefs fl:ranger, wond'ring gaze. 7 *- -^ 

Peaceful, beneath primeval trees, that caft 
Their ample fhade o'er Niger's yellow ftream. 
And where the Ganges rolls his facred wave ; 
Or mid the central depth of black'ning woods, 
High-rais'd in folemn theatre around, 7:^' * 

Leans the huge elephant : wifefl: of brutes ! 
O truly wife ! with gentle might endow'd, 
Tho' powerful, not deflirudive ! Here he fees 
Revolving ages fweep the changeful earth. 
And empires rife and fall ; regardlefs he 72^ ^ 

Of what the never-refl:ing race of Men 
Projed: : thrice happy ! could he 'fcape their guile. 
Who mine, from cruel avarice, his fteps ; 
Or with his tow'ry grandeur fwell their ftate. 
The pride of kings ! or elfe his ftrength pervert, 750 
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And bid him rage amid the mortal fray, 
Aftonifli*d at the madnefs of mankind. 

"Wide o*er the winding umbrage of the floods, 
Like vivid bloffoms glowing from afar, 
Thick-fwarm the brighter birds. For Nature's hand. 
That with, a fportive vanity has deck'd 736 

The plumy nations, there her gayefl: hues 
Profufely pours. « But, if flie bids them fhine, 
Array*d in all the beauteous beams of day. 
Yet frugal ftill, flie humbles them in fong. 740 

Nor envy we the gaudy robes they lent 
Proud Montezuma's realm, whofe legions call 
A boundlefs radiance waving on the fun. 
While Philomel is ours ; while in our fhades. 
Thro* the foft filence of the lift'ning night, 745 

The fober-fuited fongftrefs trills her lay. 

But come, my Mufe, the defart-barrier burft, 
A wild expanfe of lifelefs fand and Iky : 
And, fwifter than the toiling caravan. 
Shoot o'er the vale of Sennar ; ardent climb 750 

The Nubian mountains, and the fecret bounds 
Of jealous Abyflinia boldly pierce. 
Thou art no ruffian, who beneath the malk 
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Of focial commerce com'ft to rob their wealth ; 

No holy fury thou, blafpheming Heav*n, 755 

"With confecrated fteel to ftab their peace, 

And thro* the land, yet red from civil wounds. 

To fpread the purple tyranny of Rome. 

Thou, like the harmlefs bee, may*ft freely range. 

From mead to mead, bright with exalted flowers, 7^ ^ 

From jafmine grove to grove, may'ft wander gay. 

Thro' palmy (hades and aromatic woods. 

That grace the plains, inveft the peopled hills. 

And up the more than Alpine mountains wave. 

There, on the breezy fummit, fpreading fair, 7^-^ 

For many a league ; or on flupendous rocks. 

That from the fun-redoubling valley lift. 

Cool to the middle air, their lawny tops ; 

Where palaces, and fanes, and villas rife ; 

And gardens fmile around, and cultur'd fields ; 77<^ 

And fountains guih ; and carelefs herds and flocks 

Securely fl:ray ; a woirld within itfelf, 

Difdaining all aflault : there let me draw 

Ethereal foul, there drink reviving gales, 

Profufely- breathing from the fpicy groves, 775 

And vales of fragrance ; there at difl:ance hear 

The roaring floods, and cataracts, that fweep 

From difembowePd earth the virgin gold; 



And o*er the varied lafidfcape, reftlefs, rove, 
Pervent with life of every fairer kind : 780 

^ land of wonders ! which the fun ftill eyes 
wVith ray dired, as of the lovely realm 
5Inamour*d, and delighting there to dwell. 

How chang*d the fcene ! In blazing height of noon, 
Che fun, opprefs*d, is plung'd in thickeft gloom. 785 
^till Horror reigns, a dreary twiUght round, 
!>f ftruggling night and day malignant mix*d. 
Tor to the hot equator crowding faft, 
WVhere, highly rarify'd, the yielding air 
Admits their ftream, inceffant vapours roll, 790 

A^mazing clouds on clouds continual heap*d ; 
Or whirl'd tempeftuous by the gully wind, 
Or filent borne along, heavy, and flow, 
^?V"ith the big (lores of fleaming oceans charg'd. 
Meantime, amid thefe upper feas, condens*d 795 

Around the cold aerial mountain's brow, 
And by confliding winds together dafli'd. 
The Thunder holds his black tremendous throne : 
From cloud to cloud the rending Lightnings rage ; 
j Till, in the furious elemental war 800 

I Diffolv'd, the whole precipitated mafs 
Unbroken floods and folid torrents pours. 
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The treafures thefe, hid from the bounded fearch 
Of ancient knowledge ; whence, with annual pomp, 
Rich king of floods ! o'erflows the fwelling Nile. 8o_ 
From his two fprings, in Gojam*s funny realm, 
Pure-fwelling out, he thro' the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea, rolls his infant-ftream. 
There, by the Naiads nurs'd, he fports away 
His playful youth, amid the fragrant ifles, 8i 

That with unfading verdure fmile around. 
Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks ; 
And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellow'd treafures of the iky. 
Winds in progreflive majefty along: 8ri 

Thro' fplendid kingdoms now devolves his maze. 
Now wanders wild o'er folitary tracts 
Of life-deferted fand ; till, glad to quit 
The joylefs defart, down the Njjbian rocks 
From thund'ring fteep to fteepi he,.p3uts. his urn, 8 ^ 
And Egypt joys beneath the fprekding wave.' 

His brother Niger too, and all the floods 
In which the fuU-form'd maids of Afric lave 
Their jetty limbs ; and all that from the trad 
Of woody mountains fl:retch'd thro' gorgeous Ind Si^ 
Fall on Cormandel's coafl:, or Malabar ; 
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m f Menam's orient ftream, that nightly fliines 

th infe6t-lamps, to where Aurora fheds 

Indus' fmiling banks the rofy fhower : 

, at this bounteous feafon, ope their urns, 830 

i pour untoiling harveft o'er the land. 

Tor lefs thy world, Columbus, drinks, fefrefh'd, 

3 lavilh moifture of the melting year. 

de o'er his ifles, the branching Oronoque 

[Is a brown deluge ; and the native drives, 835 

dwell aloft on life-fufficing trees, 

once his dome, his robe, his food, and arms. 

dVd by a thoufand ftreams, impetuous hurl'd 

m all the roaring Andes, huge defcends 

2 mighty S Orellana. Scarce the mufe 840 

e ftretch her wing o'er this enormous mafs 

rufhing water ; fcarce fhe dares attempt 

i fea-like Plata ; to whofe dread expanfe, 

itinuous depth, and wond'rous length of courle, 

: floods are rills. With unabated force, 845 

ilent dignity they fweep along, 

i traverfe realms unknown, and blooming wilds, 

i fruitful defarts, worlds of folitude, 

lere the fun fmiles, and feafons teem in vain, 

Teen, and unenjoy'd. Forfaking thefe 850 
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O'er peopled plains they far-diffiifive flow, 

And many a nation feed, and circle fafe 

In their foft bofom, many a happy ifle ; 

The feat of blamelefs Pan, yet undifturb*d 

By Chriflian crimes and Europe's cruel fons. 85 S 

Thus pouring on they proudly feek the deep, 

Whofe vanquifh'd tide, recoiling from the fhock. 

Yields to this liquid weight of half the globe ; 

And Ocean trembles for his green domain. 

But what avails this wond'rous wafte of wealth? 86^ 
This gay profufion of luxurious blifs ? 
This pomp of nature ? what their balmy meads. 
Their pow'rful herbs, and Ceres void of pain ? 
By vagrant birds difpets'd, and wafting winds. 
What their unplanted fruits ? what the cool draughts, 8^ ^ 
Th' ambrofial food, rich gums, and fpicy health. 
Their forefts yield ? Their toiling infe<St6 what. 
Their fdky pride, and vegetable robes ? 
Ah ! what avail their fatal treafures, hid 
Deep in the bowels of the pitying earth, 87^ 

Golconda's gems, and fad Potofi's mines ; 
Where dwelt the gentleft children of the fun ? 
What all that Afric's golden rivers roll. 
Her odorous woods, and fhining ivory ftores ? 
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Ill-fated race ! the foft'ning arts of Peace, 875 

Whate*er the humanizing Mufes teach ; 
The godlike wifdom of the tempered breaft ; 
Progreflive truth, the patient force of thought ; 
Inveftigation calm, whofe filent powers 
Command the world; the Light that leads to Heaven; 
Kind equal rule, the government of laws, 881 

And all-prote6ting Freedom, which alone 
Suftains the name and dignity of Man : 
Thefe are not theirs. The parent-fun himfelf. 
Seems o*er this world of flaves to tyrannife ; 885 

A.nd, with oppreflive ray, the rofeat bloom 
Df beauty blafting, gives the gloomy hue, 
^nd feature grofs : or worfe, to ruthlefs deeds, 
Vf ad jealoufy, blind rage, and fell revenge, 
rheir fervid fpirit fires. Love dwells not there ; 890 
The foft regards*, the tendernefs of life. 
The heart-flied tear, th' ineffable delight 
Df fweet humanity : thefe court the beam 
Df milder cHmes ; in felfifh fierce defirc, 
A.nd the wild fury of voluptuous fenfe, 895 

They're loft. The very brute-creation there 
This rage partakes, and bums with horrid fire. 

M 
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Lo ! the green ferpent, from his dark abode. 
Which even Imagination fears to tread, 
At noon forth-ifluing, gathers up his train 900 

In orbs immenfe, then, darting out anew. 
Seeks the refrefhing fount ; by which diffused. 
He throws his folds: and while, with threat'ning tongu^» 
And deathful jaws eredt, the monfter curls 
His flaming crefl:, all other thirft, appall*d, 90 5 

Or fhivering flies, or check'd at difl:ance ftands. 
Nor dares approach. But ftill more direful he. 
The fmall clofe-lurking minifl:er of fate, 
Whofe high-conco6ted venom thro' the veins 
A rapid lightening darts, arrefting fwift 9^ ^ 

The vital current. Form'd to humble Man, 
This child of vengeful Nature ! There, fublim*d 
To fearlefs lufl: of blood, the favage race 
Roam, licensed by the (hading hour of guilt. 
And foul mifdeed, when the pure day has fliut 91 
His facred eye. The tiger darting fierce 
Impetuous on the prey his glance has doom'd : 
The lively-fhining leopard, fpeckled o'er 
With many a fpot, the beauty of the wafl:e ; 
And, fcorning all the taming arts of Man, 920 

The keen hyaena, fellefl: of the fell. 
Thefe, rufliing from th' inhofpitable woods 
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3f Mauritania, or the tufted ifles. 

That verdant rife amid the Lybian wild, 

[nnumerous glare around their fliaggy king, 925 

Vlajeftic, ftalking o*er the printed fand ; 

ftind, with imperious and repeated roars. 

Demand their fated food. The fearful flocks 

Urowd near the guardian fwain ; the nobler herds, 

Where round their lordly bull, in rural cafe, 93* 

rhey ruminating Ue, with horror hear 

rhe coming rage. Th' awakened village ftarts ; 

\nd to her fluttering breafl:, the mother ftrains 

Her thoughtlefs infant. From the pirate's den, 

)r ftem Morocco's tyrant fang efcap*d, 935 

rhe wretch half-wiflies for his bonds again : 

i^hile, uproar all, the wildernefs refounds. 

From Atlas eafl:ward to the frighted Nile. 

Unhappy he ! who from the firfl: of joys, 
iociety, cut off, is left alone 940 

^mid this world of death. Day after day, 
►ad on the jutting eminence he fits, 
^nd views the main that ever toils below ; 
kill fondly forming in the farthefl: verge, 
(AThere the round ether mixes with the wave, 945 
Ships, dim-difcover*d, dropping from the clouds ; 
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At evening, to the fetting fun he turns 
A mournful eye, and down his dying heart 
Sinks helplefs, while the wonted roar is up, 
And hifs continual thro* the tedious night. 
Yet here, even here, into thefe black abodes 
Of monflrers, unappalPd, from ftooping Rome, 
And guilty Czefar, Liberty retir'd, 
Her Cato following thro' Numidian wilds : 
Difdainful of Campania's gentle plains. 
And all the green delights Aufonia pours ; 
When for them fhe muft bend the fervile knee. 
And fawning take the fplendid robber's boon. 



Nor ftop the terrors of thefe regions here. 
Commiflion'd demons oft, angels of wrath. 
Let loofe the raging elements. Breath'd hot, 
From all the boundlefs furnace of the iky. 
And the wide-glittering wafte of burning fand, 
A fufFocating wind the pilgrim fmites 
With inftant death. Patient of thirft and toil. 
Son of the defart ! even the camel feels. 
Shot through his wither'd heart, the fiery blaft. 
Or from the black-red ether, burfting broad, 
Sallies the fudden whirlwind. Strait the fands, 
Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play ; 97^^ 
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Nearer and nearer ftill they darkening come ; 

Till, with the general all-involving ftorm 

Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arife ; 

And by their noon-day fount dejeded thrown. 

Or funk at night in fad difaftrous fleep, 975 

Beneath defcending hills, the caravan 

Is buried deep. In Cairo's crowded ftreets 

Th* impatient merchant, wondering, waits in vain, 

And Mecca faddens at the long delay. 

But chief at fea, whofe ev*ry flexile waVe 980 

Obeys the blaft, the aerial tumult fwells. 
In the dread Ocean, undulating wide. 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the globe. 
The circling Typhon ^ , whirl'd from point to point, 
^xhaufting all the rage of all the flty, 985 

-And dire ^ Ecnephia reign. Amid the heavens, 
lalfely ferene, deep in a cloudy fpeck i 
<^omprefs'd, the mighty tempefl brooding dwells : 
Of no regard, fave to the flcilful eye, 
liery and foul, the fmall prognoftic hangs 990 

^loft, or on the promontory's brow 
fullers its force. A faint deceitful calm, 
A fluttering gale, the demon fends before. 
To tempt the fpreading fail. Then down at once, 
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Precipitant, defcends a mingled mafs 995 

Of roaring winds, and flame, and rufhing floods. 

In wild amazement fix'd the Tailor ftands. 

Art is too flow ; By rapid fate opprefs*d, 

His broad-wing'd veflel drinks the whelming tide. 

Hid in the bofom of the black abyfs. 1000 

With fuch mad feas the daring Gama ^ fought, 

For many a day, and many a dreadful night, 

Inceflant, labVing round the fl:ormy Cape ; 

By bold ambition led, and bolder thirfl: 

Of gold. For then from ancient gloom emerged 1005 

The rifing world of trade : the Genius, then. 

Of navigation, that, in hopelefs floth. 

Had flumber'd on the vaft Atlantic deep. 

For idle ages, ftarting, heard at lafl: 

Thel LusiTANiAN Prince; who, Heav*n-infpir'd, 10 10 

To love of ufeful glory, rous*d mankind. 

And in unbounded Commerce mix'd the world. 

Increasing ftill the terrors of thefe fl:orms. 
His jaws horrific arm'd with threefold fate, 
Here dwells the direful fliark. Lur*d by the fccnt 10 15 
Of fl:eaming crowds, of rank difeafe, and death. 
Behold ! he rufliing cuts the briny flood. 
Swift as the gale can bear the fhip along ; 
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ind, from the partners of that cruel trade, 
'^hich fpoils unhappy Guinea of her fons, 1020 

:mands his (hare of prey ; demands themfelves. 
'he ftormy fates defcend : one death involves 
Yrants and flaves ; when ftrait, their mangled limbs 
Jrafliing at once, he dyes the purple feas 
'^ith gore, and riots in the vengeful meal. 1025 



When o'er this world, by equinodial rains 
blooded immenfe, looks out the joylefs fun, 
^And draws the copious ftream : from fwampy fens, 
bdVhere putrefaction into life ferments, 
^Vnd breathes deftruAive myriads; or from woods, 1030 
impenetrable fhades, receffes foul, 
Kn vapours rank and blue corruption wrapt, 
Whofe gloomy horrors yet no defperate foot 
tas ever dar'd to pierce ; then, wafteful, forth 
''alks the dire Power of peftilent difeafe. ^'^SS 

thoufand hideous fiends her courfe attend, 
;k Nature blafting, and to heartlefs woe, 
id feeble defolation, calling down 
The towVing hopes and all the pride of Man. 
kuch, as of late, at Carthagena quench'd 1040 

'he British fire. You, gallant Vernon, faw 
The miferable fcene ; you, pitying, faw 
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To infant-weaknefs funk the warrior's arm ; 

Saw the deep-racking pang, the ghaftly form. 

The lip pale-quivering, and the beamlefs eye 104 — $ 

No more with ardour bright : you heard the groans 

Of agonizing fhips, from fhore to fliore ; 

Heard, nightly plung'd amid the fuUen waves, 

The frequent corfe ; while on each other fi:$*d, 

In fad prefage, the blank afliftants feem*d, 105 < 

Silent to alk, whom Fate would next demand. 

What need I mention thofe inclement Ikies, 
Where, frequent o'er the fick'ning city, Plague, 
The fierceft child of Nemesis divine, 
Defcends ? ^ From Ethiopia's poifoned woods, ' 10^ S 
From ftifled Cairo's filth, and faetid fields 
With locuft-armies putrifying heap'd, 
This great deftroyer fprung. Her awful rage 
The brutes efcape : Man is her deftin'd prey. 
Intemperate Man ! and, o'er his guilty domes, 106 <^ 
She draws a clofe incumbent cloud of death ; 
Uninterrupted by the living winds. 
Forbid to blow a wholefome breeze, and flain'd 
With many a mixture by the fun, fuffus'd. 
Of angry afpeft. Princely wifdom, then, io^5 

Dejeds his watchful eye ; and from the hand 
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feeble juftice, ineffectual, drop 
le fword and balance : mute the voice of joy, 
id hufli*d the clamour of the bufy world, 
ipty the ftreets, with uncouth verdure clad ; 1070 
to the worft of defarts fudden turn*d 
le chearful haunt of Men ; unlefs efcap*d 
om the doom*d houfe, where matchlefs horror reigns, 
ut up by barbarous fear, the fmitten wretch, 
ith frenzy wild, breaks loofe; and, loud to heaven 1 075 
reaming, the dreadful policy arraigns, 
human, and unwife. The fullen door, 
t uninfeded, on its cautious hinge 
aring to turn, abhors fociety : 
pendants, friends, relations. Love himfelf, 1080 
irag'd by woe, forget the tender tie, 
Le fweet engagement of the feeling heart. 
t vain their felfifli care : the circling Iky, 
Le wide enlivening air is full of fate ; 
id, ftruck by turns, in folitary pangs 1085 

ley fall, unblejft, untended, and unmourn*d. 
1U8 o'er the proftrate city, black Defpair 
rtends her raven wing ; while, to complete 
be fcene of defolation, ftretch*d around, 
he grim guards ftand, denying all retreat, 1090 

nd give the flying wretch a better death. 

N ' 
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Much yet remains unfung : the rage intenfe 
Of brazen-vaulted flties, of iron fields. 
Where drought and famine ftarve the blafted year : 
Fir*d by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, I09_ 

The infuriate hill that flioots the piUar'd flame ; 
And, rous'd within the fubterranean world, 
Th* expanding earthquake, that refiftlefs fhakes 
Afpiring cities from their folid bafe. 
And buries mountains in the flaming gulph. no 

But 'tis enough ; return, my vagrant Mufe ; 
A nearer fcene of horror calls thee home. 

Behold, flow-fettling o*er the lurid grove 
Unufual darknefs broods ; and growing, gains 
The full poffeflion of the fky, furcharg'd iioj 

With wrathful vapour, from the fecret beds. 
Where fleep the Mineral generations, drawn. 
Thence Nitre, Sulphur, and the fiery fpume 
Of fat Bitumen, fleaming on the day. 
With various-tin6tur*d trains of latent flame, 1 1 1 ^ 
Pollute the Iky, and in yon baleful cloud, 
A redd'ning gloom, a magazine of fate. 
Ferment ; till, by the touch ethereal rous'd. 
The dafli of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 1 1 15 
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rhey furious fpring. A boding filence reigns, 
Dread thro' the dun expanfe ; fave the dull found, 
That from the mountain, previous to the ftorm, 
[lolls o*er the muttering earth, diilurbs the flood, 
A.nd {hakes the foreil-leaf without a breath. 1 1 20 

Prone, to the lowefl: vale, th* aerial tribes 
Defcend : the tempeft-loving raven, fcarce 
Dares wing the dubious duik. In rueful gaze 
rhe cattle iland, and on the fcowling heav*ns, 
Call a deploring eye ; by. Man forfook, 1 125 

Who to the crowded cottage hies him faft, 
Dr feeks the Ihelter of the downward cave. 

'Tis lift'ning fear, and dumb amazement all: 
When to the ftartled eye the fudden glance 
Appears far fouth, eruptive thro' the cloud ; i '3© 

A.nd following flower, in explofion vafl:, 
rhe Thunder raifes his tremendous voice. 
At firil, heard folemn o'er the verge of heaven, 
rhe tempefl: growls ; but as it nearer comes. 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 1 1 ^^ 

The lightnings flafli a larger curve, and more 
rhe noife afl:ounds : till over head, a flieet 
Of livid flame difclofes wide ; then fliuts 
And opens wider ; fhuts and opens ftill 

N 2 
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Expanfive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 114—^ 

Follows the loofen'd aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Cru{h*d horrible, convulfing heaven and earth. 

Down comes a deluge of fonorous hail. 
Or prone-defcending rain. Wide-rent, the clouds, 1 1 45 '^ 
Pour a whole flood ; and yet, its flame unquench'd, 
Th' unconquerable lightning flxuggles through. 
Ragged and fierce, or in red whirling balls. 
And fires the mountains with redoubled rage. 
Black from the fl:roke, above, the fmouldVing pine 1 150 
Stands a fad Ihatter'd trunk ; and, fl:retch*d below, 
A lifelefs group the blaflied cattle lie : 
Here the foft flocks, with that fame harmlefs look 
They wore alive, and ruminating ftill 
In fancy's eye ; and there the frowning bull, 1 155 

And ox half-rais'd. Struck on the caflied chflf. 
The venerable tow*r and fpiry fane 
Refign their aged pride. The gloomy woods 
Start at the flafli, and from their deep recefs. 
Wide-flaming out, their trembling inmates fhake. 1 1 60 
Amid Caernarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repercuflive roar : with mighty crufli, 
Into the flafliing deep, from the rude rocks 
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enmanmaur heap'd hideous to the iky, 

}le the fmitten cliffs ; and Snowden's peak, 1 1 65 

iving, inftant yields his wint'ry load. 

;en, the heights of heathy Cheviot blaze, 

Thule bellows thro' her utmoft ifles. 

riLT hears appalled, with deeply troubled thought; 

yet not always on the guilty head 1 1 70 

mds the fated flafli. Young Celadon 

his Amelia were a matchlefs pair ; 

L equal virtue form'd, and equal grace, 

fame, diftinguifh'd by their fcx alone : 

the mild luftre of the blooming morn, 1 175 

his the radiance of the rifen day, 

lEY lov*d : but fuch their guilelefs paflion was, 

I the dawn of time inform'd the heart 

mocence, and undiffembhng truth. 

s friendfliip heighten'd by the mutual wifli, 1 186 

jnchanting hope, and fympathetic glow, 

I'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 

5ve, each was to each a dearer felf ; 

smely happy in th' awaken*d power 

iving joy. Alone, amid the fhades, 1 1 85 

in harmonious intercourfe they liv'd 
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The rural day, and talked the flowing heart, 
Or figh*d and look'd unutterable things. 

So pafs'd their Hfe, a clear united ftream, 
By care unruffled; till, in evil hour, 119° 

The tempeft caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedlefs how far, and where its mazes ftxay'd. 
While, with each other bleft, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden fmile around. 
Prefaging inflant fate her bofom heav*d 11 95 

Unwonted iighs, and Healing oft a look 
Of the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her diforder'd cheek. 
In vain afluring love, and confidence 
In Heav'n, reprefs'd her fear; it grew, and fhook 1200 
Her frame near diflblution. He perceiv'd 
Th* unequal confli<5t, and as angels look 
On dying faints, his eyes compaflion {hed. 
With love illumin'd high. " Fear not," he faid, 
** Sweet innocence ! thou ftranger to offence, 1205 
And inward ftorm ! He, who yon fkies involves 
In frowns of darknefs, ever fmiles on thee 
With kind regard. O'er thee, the fecret fhaft 
That wafles at midnight, or th* undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmlefs : and that very voice, 1210 
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which thunders terror thro' the guilty heart, 
With tongues of feraphs whifpers peace to thine. 

Tis fafety to be near thee fure, and thus 
To clafp perfedion !" From his void embrace, 
(Myfterious Heaven!) that moment, to the ground, 1 2 15 
A blacken*d corfe, was ftruck the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover, as he flood, 
Pierc*d by fevere amazement, hating life, 
Speechlefs, and fix'd in all the death of woe ! 
So, faint refemblance ! on the marble tomb, 1220 

The well-diflembled mourner ftooping flands, 
For ever filent, and for ever fad. 

As from the face of heav'n the fhatter*d clouds 
Tumultuous rove, th' interminable Iky 
Sublimer fwells, and o'er the world expands 1225 

A purer azure. Thro' the lighten'd air, 
A higher luftre and a clearer calm, 
Diffufive, tremble ; while, as if in fign 
Of danger paft, a glitt'ring robe of joy. 
Set off abundant by the yellow ray, 1 23Q 

Invefts the fields ; and nature fmiles reviv'd. 

'Tis beauty all, and grateful fong around, 
Join'd to the low of kine, and numerous bleat 
Of flocks thick-nibbUng thro' the clover'd vale. 
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And lliall the hymn be marr*d by than kiefs Man, 12 35 

Moft-favour*d ; who with voice articulate 

Should lead the chorus of this lower world ? 

Shall he, fo foon forgetful of the hand 

That hufli'd the thunder, and ferenes the Iky, 

Extinguifh'd feel that fpark the tempeft wak*d, 1240 

That fenfe of powers exceeding far his own. 

Ere yet his feeble heart has loft its fears ? 

Chear'd by the milder beam, the fprightly youth 
Speeds to the well-known pool, whofe cryftal depth 
, A fandy bottom fliews. A while he ftands 1 245 

Gazing th' inverted landfcape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below ; 
Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 
His ebon treffes, and his rofy cheek 
Inftant emerge; and thro' th* obedient wave, 1250 
At each fliort breathing by his lip repell'd. 
With arms and legs according well, he makes. 
As humour leads, an eafy- winding-path ; 
While, from his polifh'd fides, a dewy light 
Effufes on the pleas'd fpedators round. 1 255 

This is the pureft exercife of health. 
The kind refrefher of the fummer-heats : 
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Nor, when cold Winter keens the bright*ning flood, 

"Would I weak-lhivering linger on the brink. 

Thus life redoubles, and is oft preferv'd, 126® 

By the bold fwimmer, in the fwift illapfe 

Of accident difaflrous. Hence the limbs 

Knit into force ; and the fame Roman arm. 

That rofe viftorious o*er the conquered earth, 

Firft learn*d, while tender, to fubdue the wave. 1265 

Even, from the body's purity, the mind 

Receives a fecret fympathetic aid. 

Close in the covert of an hazel copfe, 
Where winded into pleaiing folitudes 
Runs out the rambling dale, young Damon fat, 1270 
Penlive, and pierc'd with love*s delightful pangs. 
There to the ftream that down the diftant rocks 
Hoarfe-murm*ring fell, and plaintive breeze that play*d 
Among the bending willows, falfely he 
Of Musidora's cruelty complain*d. 1275 

She felt his flame ; but deep within her breaft, 
In bafliful coyiiefs, or in maiden pride. 
The foft return concealed ; fave when it Hole 
In fide-long glances from her downcafl: eye. 
Or from her fwelling foul in ftifled fighs. 1280 

Touched by the fcene, no ftranger to his vows, 

O 
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He fram*d a melting lay, to try her heart ; 

And, if an infant paffion ftruggled there, 

To call that pafllon forth. Thrice happy fwain ! 

A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate 1285 

Of mighty monarchs, then decided thine. 

For lo ! conduced by the laughing Loves, 

This cool retreat his Musidora fought: 

Warm in her cheek the fultry feafon glow'd ; 

And, robed in loofe array, flie came to bathe 1290- 

Her fervent limbs in the refrefliing ftream. 

What fliall he do ? In fweet confufion loft. 

And dubious flutterings, he a while remain*d : 

A pure ingenuous elegance of foul, 

A delicate refinement, known to few, 1295 

Perplex*d his breaft, and urg'd him to retire : 

But love forbade. Ye prudes in virtue, fay. 

Say, ye fevereft, what would you have done ? 

Meantime, this fairer nymph than ever bleft 

Arcadian ftream, with timid eye around 1300 

The banks furveying, ftripp'd her beauteous limbs. 

To tafte the lucid coolnefs of the flood. 

Ah then ! not Paris on the piny top 

Of Ida panted ftronger, when afide 

The rival-goddefles the veil divine 1305 

Caft unconfin'd, and gave him all their charms^ 
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Than, Damon, thou ; as from the fnowy leg. 
And flender foot, th' inverted filk flie drew ; 
As the foft touch diflblv*d the virgin zone ; 
And, thro* the parting robe, th* alternate breaft, 13 10 
With youth wild-throbbing, on thy lawlefs gaze 
In full luxuriance rofe. But, defperate youth. 
How durft thou rilk the foul-diftrading view ; 
As from her naked limbs, of glowing white. 
Harmonious fwell'd by Nature's fineft hand, ^3^5 

In folds loofe-floating fell the fainter lawn ; 
And fair-expos'd flie flood, Ihrunk from herfelf, 
With fancy blulhing, at the doubtful breeze 
Alarm*d, and ftarting like the fearful fawn ? 
Then to the flood (he rulh*d ; the parted flood 1320 
Its lovely gueft with doling waves received ; 
And every beauty foftening, every grace 
Flufhing anew, a mellow luftre fhed : 
As fhines the lily thro* the cryflal mild ; 
Or as the rofe amid the morning dew, ^S'^5 

Frefh from Aurora's hand, more fweetly glows. 
While thus Ihe wanton'd, now beneath the wave 
But ill-conceaPd ; and now with ftreaming locks. 
That half-embrac'd her in a humid yeil. 
Riling again, the latent Damon drew ^33^ 

Such mad*ning draughts of beauty to the foul, 

O 2 
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As for a while o'erwhelm*d his raptur'd thought 

With luxury too daring. Check'd, at laft. 

By love's refpeftful modefty, he deem'd 

The theft profane, if aught profane to love 1335 

Can e'er be deem'd ; and, ftruggling from the ihade, 

With headlong hurry fled : but firfl: thefe lines, 

Trac'd by his ready pencil, on the bank 

With trembling hand he threw. ** Bathe on, my fair, 

Yet unbeheld fave by the facred eye 1340 

Of faithful love : I go to guard thy haunt, 

To keep from thy recefs each vagrant foot, 

And each licentious eye." With wild furprife. 

As if to marble ftruck, devoid of fenfe, 

A fliupid moment motionlefs fhe flood: 1345 

So ftands the ftatue ^ that enchants the world. 

So bending tries to veil the matchlefs boaft. 

The mingled beauties of exulting Greece. 

Recovering, fwift flie flew to find thofe robes 

Which blifsful Eden knew not; and, array'd 1350 

In carelefs hafte, th' alarming paper fnatch'd. 

But, when her Damon's well-known hand fhe faw. 

Her terrors vanifli'd, and a fofter train 

Of mix'd emotions, hard to be defcrib'd. 

Her fudden bofom feiz'd : fhame void of guilt, 1355 

The charming blulh of innocence, efteem 
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nd admiration of her lover's flame, 

r modefty exalted : even a fenfe 

F felf-approving beauty flole acrofs 

er bufy thought. At length, a tender calm 1360 

ulli*d by degrees the tumult of her foul ; 

nd on the fpreading beech, that o*er the flream 

icumbent hung, flie with the fylvan pen 

f rural lovers this confeffion carv*d, 

iThich foon her Damon kifs*d with weeping joy : 1365 

Dear youth ! fole judge of what thefe verfes mean, 

y fortune too much favour*d, but by love, 

.las ! not favour'd lefs, be ftill as now 

>ifcreet : the time may come you need not fly." 

The fun has loft his rage: his downward orb 1370 
boots nothing now but animating warmth, 
nd vital luftre ; that, with various ray, 
ights up the clouds, thofe beauteous robes of heaven, 
iceflant roU'd into romantic fhapes, 
'he dream of waking fancy ! Broad below, '375 

'over*d with ripening fruits, and fwelling faft 
nto the perfedl: year, the pregnant earth 
Ud all her tribes rejoice. Now the foft hour 
)f walking comes : for him who lonely loves 
fo feek the diftant hills, and there converfe 1380 
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With Nature ; there to harmonize his heart, 

And in pathetic fong to breathe around 

The harmony to others. Social friends, 

Attun'd to happy unifon of foul ; 

To whofe exalting eye a fairer world, 1 385 

Of which the vulgar never had a glimpfe, 

Difplays its charms ; whofe minds are richly fraught 

With philofophic ftores, fuperior light ; 

And in whofe breaft, enthufiaftic, burns 

Virtue, the fons of intereft deem romance ; 1390 

Now call'd abroad enjoy the falling day : 

Now to the verdant Portico of woods. 

To Nature's vaft Lyceum, forth they walk ; 

By that kind School where no proud mafter reigns, 

The full free converfe of the friendly heart, 1395 

Improving and improved. Now from the world. 

Sacred to fweet retirement, lovers Ileal, 

And pour their fouls in tranfport, which the Sire 

Of love approving hears, and calls it good. 

Which way, Amanda, whall we bend our courfe? 1400 

The choice perplexes. Wherefore Ihould we chufe? 

All is the fame with thee. Say, fliall we wind 

Along the ftreams ? or walk the fmiling mead ? 

Or court the foreft-glades ? or wander wild 

Among the waving harvefts ? or afcend, 1405 
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ile radiant fummer opens all its pride, 
' hill, delightful Shene ? P Here let us fweep 
; boundlefs landfcape : now the raptur'd eye, 
Iting fwift to huge Augusta fend, 
7 to the Sifter-Hills q that Ikirt her plain, 14 lo 

lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
5ftic Windfor lifts his princely brow. 
)vely contraft to this glorious view 
aly magnificent, then will we turn 
where, the filver Thames firft rural grows. 14 15 
re let the feafted eye unwearied ftray : 
urious, there, rove thro' the pendant woods 
t nodding hang o'er Harrington's retreat ; 
, ftooping thence to Ham's embowering walks, 
;ath whofe (hades, in fpotlefs peace retir'd, 1420 
li her the pleafing partner of his heart, 
worthy Queensb'ry yet laments his Gay, 
polifh'd CoRNBURY wooes the willing Mufe, 
' let us trace the matchlefs Vale of Thames ; 
winding up to where the Mufes haunt 1425 

wit'nam's bowers, and for their Pope implore 
healing God ; r to royal Hampton's pile, 
Vermont's terrafs'd height, and Efher's groves, 
;re in the fweeteft folitude, embrac'd 
he foft windings of the filent Mole, 1430 
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From courts and fenates Pelham finds repofe. 

Inchanting vale ! beyond whatever the Mufe 

Has of Achaia or Hefperia fung ! 

O vale of blifs ! O foftly-fwelling hills ! 

On which the Power of Cultivation lies, i43^S-3 

And joys to fee the wonders of his toil. 

Heavens ! what a goodly profpe£t fpreads around, ms,i 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and fpires"^ 
And glittering towns, and gilded ilreams, till all 
The ftretching landfcape into fD[K>ke decays ! i44»-ff^ 

Happy Britannia ! where the Queen of arts, 
Infpiring vigour, Liberty abroad 
Walks, unconfin'd, ev'n to thy fartheft cots. 
And fcatters plenty with unfparing hand. 

Rich is thy foil, and merciful thy clime j i^^-^ 

Thy ftreams unfaihng in the Summer's drought ; 
Unmatch'd thy guardian-oaks ; thy valleys float 
With golden waves : and on thy mountains, flocks 
Bleat numberlefs ; while, roving round their fides. 
Bellow the blackening herds in luft:y droves. 145^^ * 

Beneath, thy meadows glow, and rife unquell'd 
Againft the mower's fcythe. On every hand 
Thy villas lliine* Thy country teems with wealth ; 
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And property affures it to the fwain, 

Pleas'd, and unwearied, in his guarded toil. 1455 

Full are thy cities with the fens of art ; 
And trade and joy, in every bufy ftreet. 
Mingling are heard : even Drudgery himfelf. 
As at the car he fweats, or dufty hews 
The palace-ftone, looks gay. Thy crouded ports, 1460 
Where rifing mails an endlefs profpe6t yield. 
With labour burn, and echo to the fhouts 
Of hurried failor, as he hearty waves 
His laft adieu, and loofening every flieet, 
Refigns the fpreading veflel to the wind. 1465 

Bold, firm, and graceful, are thy generous youth. 
By hardihip finew'd, and by danger fir'd, 
Scattering the nations where they go ; and firft. 
Or on the lifted plain, or ftormy feas. 
Mild are thy glories too, as o'er the plans 1470 

Of thriving peace thy thoughtful fires prefide ; 
In genius, and fubftantial learning, high j 
For every virtue, every worth, renown'd ; 
Sincere, plain-hearted, hofpitable, kind; 
Yet like the muftering thunder when provoked, 1475 

P 
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The dread of tyrants, and the fole refource 
Of thofe that under grim oppreflion groan. 

Thy Sons of Glory many ! Alfred thine, 
In whom the fplendor of heroic war. 
And more heroic peace, when govern*d well, 1480 
Combine ; whofe hallow'd name the virtuous faint, 
And his own Mufes love ; the bell of Kings ! 
With him thy Edwards and thy Henrys Ihine, 
Names dear to Fame ; the firft who deep imprefs*d 
On haughty Gaul the terror of thy arms, 1485 

That awes her genius ftill. In Statefmen thou. 
And Patriots, fertile. Thine a fteady More, 
Who, with a generous tho* miftaken zeal, 
Withftood a brutal tyrant's ufeful rage. 
Like Cato firm, Uke Aristides juft, 1490 

Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor. 
A dauntlefs foul ered, who fmiPd on death. 
Frugal, and wife, a Walsingham is thine ; 
A Drake, who made thee miftrefs of the deep. 
And bore thy name in thunder round the world. 1495 
Then flam'd thy fpirit high : but who can fpeak 
The numerous worthies of the Maiden Reign .^ 
In Raleigh mark their every glory mix'd ; 
Raleigh, the fcourge of Spain ! whofe breaft with all 
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The fage, the patriot, and the hero burn*d. 1500 

Nor funk his vigour, when a coward-reign 
The warrior fetter*d, and at laft refign'd. 
To glut the vengeance of a vanquifli'd foe. 
Then, adive ftill and unreftrain'd, his mind 
Explor'd the vaft extent of ages paft, 1505 

And with his prifon-hours enrich'd the world ; 
Yet found no times, in all the long refearch, 
So glorious, or fo bafe, as thofe he prov'd. 
In which he conquer'd, and in which he bled. 
Nor can the Mufe the gallant Sidney pafs, 15 10 

The plume of war ! with early laurels crown'd. 
The Lover's myrtle, and the Poet's bay. 
A Hampden too is thine, illuftrious land ! 
Wife, ftrenuous, firm, of unfubmitting foul. 
Who ftemm'd the torrent of a downward age 15 15 
To flavery prone, and bade thee rife again, 
In all thy native pomp of freedom bold. 
Bright, at his call, thy Age of Men effulg'd. 
Of men on whom late time a kindling eye 
Shall turn, and tyrants tremble while they read. 1520 
Bring ev'ry fweeteft flower, and let me ftrew 
The grave where Russel lies ; whofe temper'd blood. 
With calmeft chearfulnefs for thee refign'd, 
Stain'd the fad annals of a giddy reign ; 

P 2 
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Aiming at lawlefs power, tho' meanly funk ^5^S 

In loofe inglorious luxury. With him 

His friend, the s British Cassius, fearlefs bled ; 

Of high-determin'd fpirit, roughly brave. 

By ancient learning to the enlightened love 

Of ancient freedom warm'd. Fair thy renown 1530 

In awful Sages and in noble Bards ; 

Soon as the light of dawning fcience fpread 

Her orient ray, and wak'd the Mufes* fong. 

Thine is a Bacon ; haplefs in his choice. 

Unfit to ftand the civil ftorm of ftate, '535 

And through the fmooth barbarity of courts. 

With firm but pliant virtue, forward ftill 

To urge his courfe : him for the ftudious {hade 

Kind Nature form'd, deep, comprehenfive, clear, 

Exadl, and elegant ; in one rich foul, 1540 

Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tully join'd. 

The great deliverer he ! who from the gloom 

Of cloifter'd monks, and jargon-teaching fchools. 

Led forth the true Philofophy, there long 

Held in the magic chain of words and forms, 1545 

And definitions void : he led her forth. 

Daughter of Heaven! that flow-afcending ftill, 

Inveftigating fure the chain of things, 

With radiant finger points to Heaven again. 
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jenerous * Ashley thine, the friend of man; 1550 

fcann'd his Nature with a brother's eye, 

^eaknefs prompt to fliade, to raife his aim, 

»uch the finer movements of the mind, 

with the moral beauty" charm the heart. 

need I name thy Boyle, whofe pious fearch 1555 

the dark receffes of his works, 
jreat Creator fought ? And why thy Locke, 

made the whole internal world his ow^n ? 

Iewton, pure intelligence, whom God 

lortals lent, to trace his boundlefs works 1560 

laws fublimely fimple, fpeak thy fame 

philofophy. For lofty fenfe, 
ive fancy, and infpe^tion keen 
' the deep windings of the human heart, 
t wild Shakspeare thine and Nature's boaft? 1565 
t each great, each amiable Mufe 
aflic ages in thy Milton met ? 
lius univerfal as his theme ; 
lifhing as Chaos, as the bloom 
lowing Eden fair, as Heaven fublime. '57^ 

[hall my verfe that elder bard forget, 
gentle Spencer, Fancy's pleafing fon ; 
, like a copious river, pour'd his fong 
all the mazes of enchanted ground : 
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Nor thee, his ancient mafter, laughing fage, 1575 

Chaucer, whofe native manners-painting verfe, 
Well-moraliz'd, fliines thro' the Gothic cloud 
Of time and language o'er thy genius thrown. 

May my fong foften, as thy Daughters I, 
Britannia, hail ! for beauty is their own, 1580 

The feeling heart, fimplicity of life. 
And elegance, and tafte: the faultlefs form, 
Shap'd by the hand of harmony ; the cheek. 
Where the live crimfon, thro' the native white 
Soft-fliooting, o'er the face diffufes bloom, 1585 

And ev'ry namelefs grace ; the parted lip. 
Like the red rofe-bud moift with morning-dew. 
Breathing delight ; and, under flowing jet; 
Or funny ringlets, or of circling brown. 
The neck flight-fhaded, and the fwelling bread ; 1590 
The look reliftlefs, piercing to the foul, 
And by the foul inform'd, when dreft in love 
She fits high-fmiling in the confcious eye. 

Island of blifs ! amid the fubjeft feas, 
That thunder round thy rocky coafts, fet up, i595 
At once the wonder, terror, and delight. 
Of diftant nations ; whofe remoteft; fhores 
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n foon be fhaken by thy naval arm ; 

3t to be fhook tliyfelf, but all affaults 

ifHing, as thy hoar cliffs the loud fea-wave. 1600 

Thou ! by whofe almighty Nod the fcale 
f empire rifes, or alternate falls, 

;nd forth the faving Virtues round the land, 

1 bright patrol : white Peace, and focial Love ; 

he tender-looking Charity, intent 1605 

n gentle deeds, and fliedding tears thro' fmiles ; 

ndaunted Truth, and Dignity of mind ; 

ourage composed, and keen ; found Temperance, 

[ealthful in heart, and look ; clear Chaftity, 

i^ith bluihes reddening as flie moves along, 16 10 

►iforder'd at the deep regard fhe draws ; 

.ough Induftry ; Activity untir'd, 

i^ith copious hfe inform'd, and all awake : 

VhJle in the radiant front, fuperior fhines 

'hat firft paternal virtue. Public Zeal ; 16 15 

i^o throws o'er all an equal wide furvey, 

nd, ever mufing on the common weal, 

:ill labours glorious with fome great defign. 

Low walks the fun, and broadens by degrees, 
ift o'er the verge of day. The fhifting clouds 1620 
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Affembled gay, a richly-gorgeous train. 

In all their pomp attend his fetting throne. 

Air, earth, and ocean fmile immenfe. And now, 

As if his weary chariot fought the bowers 

Of Amphitrite, and her tending nymphs, i6*5 

(So Grecian fable fung) he dips his orb ; 

Now half-immers'd ; and now a golden curve 

Gives one bright glance, then total difappears. 

For ever running an enchanted round, 
PafTes the day, deceitful, vain, and void ; i^J 

As fleets the vifion o*er the formful brain, 
This moment, hurrying wild th' impaffion'd foul. 
The next, in nothing lolt. 'Tis fo to him. 
The dreamer of this earth, an idle blank : 
A fight of horror to the cruel wretch, i6i 

Who all day long in fordid pleafure roU'd, 
Himfelf an ufelefs load, has fquander*d vile 
Upon his fcoundrel train, what might have cheer*d 
A drooping family of modefl: worth. 
But to the generous flill-improving mind, 164 

That gives the hopelefs heart to fing for joy, 
DifFufing kind beneficence around, 
Boaftlefs, as now defcends the filent dew ; 
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To him the long review of order'd life 

Is inward rapture, only to be felt. 1645 

CoNFESs*D from yonder flow-extinguilh'd clouds, 
AU ether foft'ning, fober Evening takes 
Her wonted ftation in the middle air ; 
A thoufand fhadows at her beck. Firft this 
She fends on earth ; then that of deeper dye 1650 

Steals foft behind ; and then a deeper ftill, 
In circle following circle, gathers round. 
To clofe the face of things. A frefher gale 
Begins to wave the wood, and ftir the ftream. 
Sweeping with fliadowy gufts the fields of corn ; 1655 
While the Quail clamours for his running mate. 
Wide o*er the thiftly lawn, as fwells the breeze, 
A -whitening fhower of vegetable down 
Amufive floats. The kind impartial care 
^f Nature nought difdains : thoughtful to feed 1660 
Her loweft fons, and clothe the coming year, 
^rom field to field the feather'd feeds fhe wings. 

His folded flock fecure, the fliepherd home 
Hies, merry-hearted ; and by turns relieves 
The ruddy milk-maid of her brimming pail ; 1 66^ 

The beauty whom perhaps his witlefs heart, 
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Unknowing what the joy-mixt anguifh means, 

Sincerely loves, by that beft language fliewn 

Of cordial glances, and obliging deeds. 

Onward they pafs, o'er many a panting height, 1670 

And valley funk, and unfrequented ; where 

At fall of eve the fairy people throng. 

In various game, and revelry, to pafs 

The fummer-night, as village-ftories tell. 

But far about they wander from the grave 1675 

Of him, whom his ungentle fortune urg*d 

Againft his own fad breaft to lift the hand 

Of impious violence. The lonely tower 

Is alfo fliunn'd ; whofe mournful chambers hold, 

So night-ftruck Fancy dreams, the yelling ghoft. i68c:5 

Among the crooked lanes, on ev*ry hedge. 
The Glow-worm lights his gem ; and, thro* the dark 
A moving radiance twinkles. Evening yields 
The world to Night ; not in her winter-robe 
Of maffy Stygian woof, but loofe array'd 1685 

In mantle dun. A faint erroneous ray, 
Glanc'd from th' imperfed furfaces of things. 
Flings half an image on the ftraining eye ; 
"While wavering woods, and villages, and ftreams. 
And rocks, and mountain-tops, that long retain'd 1690 



Th' afcending gleam, are all one fwimming fcene, 

Uncertain if beheld. Sudden to heaven 

THence weary vifion turns ; where, leading foft 

The lilent hours of love, with pureft ray 

Street Venus fhines ; and from her genial rife, 1 695 

When day-light fickens till it fprings afrefh, 

Unrivall'd reigns, the faireft lamp of night. 

As thus th' effulgence tremulous I drink. 

With cherifh*d gaze, the lambent lightnings Ihoot 

Acrofs the flcy ; or horizontal dart, 1 700 

In wond'rous fhapes : by fearful murm*ring crouds 

Portentous deem'd. Amid the radiant orbs, 

That more than deck, that animate the Iky, 

The life-infufing funs of other worlds ; 

Lo ! from the dread immenfity of fpace 1 705 

H^etuming, with accelerated courfe, 

The rulhing Comet to the Sun defcends ; 

And as he finks below the fhading earth. 

With awful train projected o'er the heavens. 

The guilty nations tremble. But, above 17 10 

Thofe fuperftitious horrors that enflave 

The fond fequacious herd, to myftic faith 

And blind amazement prone, th* enlighten'd few, 

^hofe godlike minds philofophy exalts, 

The glotious ftranger hail. They feel a joy 1 7 1 j 
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Divinely great ; they in their powers exult. 

That wondVous force of thought, which mounting fpums 

This dulky fpot, and meafures all the Iky ; 

While, from his far excurfion thro' the wilds 

Of barren ether, faithful to his time, 1720 

They fee the blazing wonder rife anew. 

In feeming terror clad, but kindly bent 

To work the will of all-fuftaining Love : 

From his huge vapoury train perhaps to fhake 

Reviving moifture on the numerous orbs, 1735 

Thro' which his long ellipfis winds ; perhaps 

To lend new fuel to declining funs. 

To light up worlds, and feed th' eternal fire. 

With thee, ferene Philosophy, with thee. 
And thy bright garland, let me crown my fong! i73^ 
EfFufive fource of evidence, and truth ! 
A luftre fhedding o'er th' ennobled mind. 
Stronger than fummer-noon ; and pure as that, 
Whofe mild vibrations foothe the parted foul, 
New to the dawning of celeftial day. i735 

Hence thro' her nourifti'd powers, enlarg'd by thee, 
She fprings aloft, with elevated pride. 
Above the tangling raafs of low defires. 
That bind the flutt'ring croud; and, angel- wing'd. 
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The heights of fcience and of virtue gains, 1740 

Where all is calm and clear ; with Nature round. 

Or in the ftarry regions, or th' abyfs. 

To Reafon*8 and to Fancy's eye difplay*d : 

The Firft up-tracing, from the dreary void. 

The chain of caufes and efFeds to Him, 1745 

The world-producing Eflence, who alone 

Poflefles being ; while the Laft receives 

The whole magnificence of heaven and earth. 

And every beauty, delicate or bold. 

Obvious or more remote, with livelier fenfe, ^75<^ 

Diffiifive painted on the rapid mind. 

Tutor'd by thee, hence Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 
With mufic, image, fentiment, and thought. 
Never to die ! the treafure of mankind ! 1 755 

Their higheft honour, and their trMeft joy ! 

Without thee what were unenlighten*d Man? 
A favage, roaming thro' the woods and wilds 
In queft of prey ; and with th' unfafhion'd fur 
Rough-clad; devoid of every finer art, 1760 

And elegance of life. Nor happinefs 
Domeflic, mix'd with tendernefs and care. 
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Nor moral excellence, nor focial blifs, 

Nor guardian law were his ; nor various fkill 

To turn the furrow, or to guide the tool 1 765 

Mechanic; nor the heaven-con du£ted prow 

Of navigation bold, that fearlefs braves 

The burning line or dares the wintry pole ; 

Mother fevere of infinite delights ! 

Nothing, fave rapine, indolence, and guile, 1770 

And woes on woes, a ftill-revolving train ! 

Whofe horrid circle had made human life 

Than non-exiftence worfe : but, taught by thee, 

Ours are the plans of policy, and peace ; 

To live Hke brothers, and, conjunctive all ^77^ 

Embellifti life. While thus laborious crouds 

Ply the tough oar. Philosophy direfts 

The ruling helm ; or like the liberal breath 

Of potent Heaven, invilible, the fail 

Swells out, and bears th' inferior world along. 1780 

NoR to this evanefcent fpeck of earth 
J*oorly confined, the radiant trafts on high 
Are her exalted range ; intent to gaze 
Creation thro' ; and, from that full complex 
Of never-ending wonders, to conceive 1785 

Of the Sole Being right, who Spoke The Word, 
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\nd Nature mov'd complete. With inward view, 

rhence on th' ideal kingdom fwift flie turns 

Her eye ; and inftant, at her powerful glance, 

Th' obedient phantoms vanifh or appear ; 1 790 

Compound, divide, and into order fliift. 

Each to his rank, from plain perception, up 

To the fair forms of Fancy's fleeting train : 

To Reafon then, deducing truth from truth ; 

And notion quite abfl:rad ; where firfl: begins 1 795 

Xhe world of fpirits, adion all, and life 

Unfetter'd, and unmixt. But here the cloud, 

>o wills Eternal Providence, fits deep. 

-Hough for us to know that this dark ftate, 

^ wayward paflions lofl:, and vain purfuits, 1 800 

'His Infancy of Being, cannot prove 

He final ifliie of the works of God, 

y boundlefs Love and perfed Wisdom form*d, 

^nd ever rifing with the rifing mind. 
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The Argument. 

jecl propofed. — Addreffed to Mr Onslow. — A profpecl of the fields 
for harveft. — Reflections in praife of induftry raifed by that view, 
iping. — A tale relative to it. — A harveft ftorm. — Shooting and 
ng, their barbarity, — A ludicrous account of fox-hunting.— A view 
orchard. — Wall-fruit. — A vineyard. — A defcription of fogs, fre- 
in the latter part of Autumn: whence a digreflion, enquiring into 
fe of fountains and rivers. — Birds of feafon confidered, that now 
heir habitation. — The prodigious number of them that cover the 
ern and weftern ifles of Scotland. — Hence a view of the country.— 
»fpecl of the difcolour'd, fading woods.— After a gentle du&y day, 
-light. — Autumnal meteors. — Morning : to which fucceeds a calm, 
fun-fhiny day, fuch as ufually Ihuts up the feafon. — ^The harveft be- 
ithered in, the country diflblved in joy. — ^The whole concludes with 
sgyric on a philofophical country life. 



3WN'D with the fickle and the wheaten flieaf, 
* Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
s jovial on ; the Doric reed once more, 
pleas'd, I tune. Whatever the Wintry froft 
LIS prepared ; the various-bloffom'd Spring 
1 white promife forth ; and Summer-funs 
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Conco£ted ftrong, rufli boundlefs now to view. 
Full, perfedt all, and fwell my glorious theme. 

Onslow ! the Mufe, ambitious of thy name, 
To grace, infpire, and dignify her fong, 10 

Would from the Public Voice thy gentle ear 
A while engage. Thy noble cares fhe knows, 
The patriot virtues that diftend thy thought. 
Spread on thy front, and in thy bofom glow ; 
While liftening fenates hang upon thy tongue, 15 
Devolving thro* the maze of eloquence 
A roll of periods, fweeter than her fong. 
But fhe too pants for public virtue, fhe, 
Tho' weak of power, yet flrong in ardent will. 
Whene'er her country rufhes on her heart, ^° 

AfTumes a bolder note, and fondly tries 
To mix the patriot's with the poet's flame. 

When the bright Virgin gives the beauteous days^ 
And Libra weighs in equal fcales the yearj^ 
From heaven's high cope the fierce effulgence {Hook %^ 
Of parting Summer, a ferener blue. 
With golden light enliven'd, wide invefls 
The happy world. Attemper'd funs arife, 
Sweet-beam'd, and fhedding oft thro' lucid clouds 
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\. pleaiing calm ; while broad, and brown, below 3® 

Extenfive harvefts hang the heavy head. 

^ich, filent, deep, they ftand ; for not a gale 

fclolls its light billows o*er the bending plain : 

\. calm of plenty ! till the ruffled air 

^alls from its poife, and gives the breeze to blow. 35 

^ent is the fleecy mantle of the fky ; 

The clouds fly diflferent ; and the fudden fun 

3y fits efl^ilgent gilds th* illumin'd field, 

^nd black by fits the fliadows fweep along. 

A. gaily-checker'd heart-expanding view, 40 

Far as the circling eye can fhoot around, 

CJnbounded toiling in a flood of corn. 

These are thy bleflings, Industry ! rough power ! 
^hom labour fl:ill attends, and fweat, and pain ; 
^et the kind fource of every gentle art, 45 

^nd all the foft civility of life : 
^aifer of human kind ! by Nature cafl:, 
Naked, and helplefs, out amid the woods 
And wilds, to rude inclement elements ; 
With various feeds of art deep in the mind 50 

Implanted, and profufely pour'd around 
Materials infinite ; but idle all. 
Still unexerted, in th* unconfcious breaft, 
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Slept the lethargic powers ; corruption ftill, 

Voracious, fwallow'd what the liberal hand $$ 

Of bounty fcatter'd o*er the favage year : 

And ftill the fad barbarian, roving, mix*d 

With beafts of prey ; or for his acorn-meal 

Fought the fierce tulky boar ; a fliivering wretch ! 

Aghaft, and comfortlefs, when the bleak north, 60 

With Winter charg'd, let the mix'd tempeft fly. 

Hail, rain, and fnow, and bitter-breathing froft : 

Then to the fhelter of the hut he fled ; 

And the wild feafon, fordid, pin'd away. 

For home he had not ; home is the refort 6^ 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where. 

Supporting and fupported, polifh'd friends. 

And dear relations mingle into blifs. 

But this the rugged favage never felt. 

Even defolate in crowds ; and thus his days 7° 

Roird heavy, dark, and unenjoy'd along : 

A wafte of time ! till Industry approach'd, 

And rous'd him from his miferable floth : 

His faculties unfolded ; pointed out, 

Where lavilh Nature the direding hand 75 

Of Art demanded ; fliew'd him how to raife 

His feeble force by the mechanic powers. 

To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth. 
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On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 

On what the torrent, and the gathered blaft ; 80 

Gave the tall ancient foreft to his ax ; 

Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the ftone, 

Till by degrees the finifh'd fabric rofe ; 

Tore from his limbs the blood-polluted fur. 

And wrapt them in the woolly- veftment warm, 85 

Or bright in glofly filk, and flowing lawn ; 

With wholefome viands fill'd his table, pour*d 

The generous glafs around, infpir'd to wake 

The life-refining foul of decent wit : 

Nor ftopp'd at barren bare neceflity ; 90 

But ftill advancing bolder, led him on 

To pomp, to pleafure, elegance, and grace ; 

And, breathing high ambition thro' his foul 

Set fcience, wifdom, glory, in his view, 

And bade him be the Lord of all below. 95 

Then gathering men their natural powers combined, 
A^nd form'd a Public ; to the general good 
Submitting, aiming, and conducing all. 
For this the Patriot-Council met, the full, 
The free, and fairly reprefented Whole ; 100 

For this they planned the holy guardian laws, 
Diftinguifh'd orders, animated arts. 
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And with joint force, Oppreffion chaining, fet 

Imperial Juftice at the helm ; yet ftill 

To them accountable : nor flavifh dream*d 105 

That toiling millions muft refign their weal. 

And all the honey of their fearch, to fuch 

As for themfelves alone, themfelves have raised. 

Hence every form of cultivated life 
In order fet, protefted, and infpir*d, no 

Into perfection wrought. Uniting all, 
Society grew numerous, high, polite, 
And happy. Nurfe of Art ! the City rear*d 
In beauteous pride her tower-encircled head ; 
And, ftretching ftrcet on ftreet, by thoufands drew, 115 
From twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 
To bows ftrong-ftraining, her afpiring fons. 

Then Commerce brought into the public walk 
The bufy merchant ; the big ware-houfe built ; 
Rais'd the ftrong crane; choak'd up the loaded ftreet 120 
With foreign plenty ; and thy ftream, O Thames, 
Large, gentle, deep, majeftic, king of floods ! 
Chofe for his grand refort. On either hand. 
Like a long wint'ry foreft, groves of mafts 
Shot up their fpires ; the bellying fheet between 125 
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Poflefs'd the breezy void ; the footy hulk, 
Steer*d fluggifli on ; the fplendid barge along 
Row'd, regular, to harmony ; around, 
The boat, light-fkimming, ftretch'd its oary wings ; 
While deep the various voice of fervent toil 130 

From bank to bank increas'd; whence ribb'd with oak. 
To bear the British Thunder, black, and bold. 
The roaring veffel rufh*d into the main. 

Then too the pillar*d dome, magnific, heav'd 
Its ample roof; and luxury within 135 

Pour'd out her glittering ftores : the canvafs fmooth, 
With glowing life protuberant, to the view 
Embodied rofe ; the ftatue feem'd to breathe. 
And foften into flefli, beneath the touch 
Of forming art, imagination-flufh'd. 140 

All is the gift of Industry ; whatever 
Exalts, embellilhes, and renders life 
Delightful. Penfive Winter cheer*d by him 
Sits at the focial fire, and happy hears 
Th* excluded tempeft idly rave along ; 145 

His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy Spring ; 
Without him Summer were an arid wafte ; 
Nor to th* Autumnal months could thus tranfmit 
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Thofe full, mature, immeafurable ftores. 

That, waving round, recal my wand*ring fong. 150 

Soon as the morning trembles o'er the flcy. 
And, unperceiv'd, unfolds the fpreading day ; 
Before the ripen*d field the reapers (land, 
In fair array ; each by the lafs he loves, 
To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 155 

By namelefs gentle offices her toil. 
At once they ftoop and fwell the lufty (heaves ; 
While thro* their chearful band the rural talk. 
The rural fcandal, and the rural jell. 
Fly harmlefs, to deceive the tedious time, 160 

And fteal unfelt the fultry hours away. 
Behind the mafter walks, builds up the fhocks ; 
And, confcious, glancing oft on every fide 
His fated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners fpread around, and here and there, 165 
Spike after fpike, their fcanty harveft pick. 
Be not too narrow, hufbandmen ! but fling 
From the full Iheaf, with charitable Health, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh grateful think ! 
How good the God of Harvest is to you ; 170 

Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields ; 
While thefe unhappy partners of your kind 
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^ide-hover round you, like the fowls of heaven, 
nd afk their humble dole. The various turns 
f fortune ponder ; that your fons may want 1 75 

/hat. now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye give. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends ; 
nd Fortune fmil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
5r, in her helplefs years depriv'd of all, 
f every ftay, fave Innocence and Heaven, i8o 

le, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
nd poor, liv*d in a cottage, far retir'd 
mong the windings of a woody vale ; 
y folitude and deep furrounding {hades. 
It more by bafhful modefly conceal'd. 1 85 

ogether thus they fhunn'd the cruel fcorn 
''hich virtue, funk to poverty, would meet 
•om giddy fafhion and low-minded pride ; 
Imoll on Nature's common bounty fed ; 
ike the gay birds that fung them to repofe, 190 

Dntent, and carelefs of to-morrow's fare, 
er form was freflier than the morning-rofe, 
^hen the dew wets its leaves ; unftain'd, and pure, 
s is the lily, or the mountain-fnow. 
he modeft virtues mingled in her eyes, 195 

ill on the ground dejeded, darting all 
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Their humid beams into the blooming flowers : 

Or when the mournful tale her mother told. 

Of what her faithlefs fortune promis'd once, 

Thriird in her thought, they, like the dewy ftar 200 

Of evening, fhone in tears. A native grace 

Sat fair-proportion*d on her polifh'd limbs, 

VeiPd in a firaple robe, their beft attire. 

Beyond the pomp of drefs ; for lovelinefs 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 205 

But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moft. 

Thoughtlefs of beauty, fhe was beauty's felf, 

Reclufe amid the clofe-embowering woods. 

As in the hollow breafl: of Appenine, 

Beneath the flielter of encircHng hills, 210 

A myrtle rifes, far from human eye. 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o*er the wild ; 

So flourifh'd blooming, and unfeen by all. 

The fweet Lavinia ; till, at length, compell'd 

By fl:rong Neceffity's fupreme command, 215 

With fmiling patience in her looks, flie went 

To glean Palemon*s fields. The pride of fwains 

Palemon was, the generous, and the rich ; 

Who led the rural life in all its joy 

And elegance, fuch as Arcadian fong 220 

Tranfmits from ancient uncorrupted times ; 
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When tyrant cuftom had not fhackled Man, 

But free to follow Nature was the mode. 

He then, his fancy with autumnal fcenes 

A.mufing, chanc'd befide his reaper-train 225 

To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye ; 

[Jnconfcious of her power, and turning quick 

With unafFefted blulhes from his gaze : 

He faw her charming, but he faw not half 

rhe charms her downcaft modefty conceaPd. 230 

rhat very moment love and chafte defire 

Sprung in his bofom, to himfelf unknown ; 

For ftill the world prevailed, and its dread laugh. 

Which fcarce the firm philofopher can fcom. 

Should his heart own a gleaner in the field : 235 

And thus in fecret to his foul he figh*d. 

" What pity ! that fo dehcate a form. 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening fenfe 
A.nd more than vulgar goodnefs feem to dwell, 
>hould be devoted to the rude embrace 240 

[)f fome indecent clown ! She looks, methinks, 
3f old AcASTo's line ; and to my mind 
Recalls the patron of my happy life, 
From whom my liberal fortune took its rife ; 
^ow to the duft gone down ; his houfes, lands, 245 
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And once fair-fpreading family, diffolv'd. 

*Tis faid that in fome lone obfcure retreat, 

Urg*d by remembrance fad, and decent pride. 

Far from thofe fcenes which knew their better days, 

His aged widow and his daughter live, 250 

Whom yet my fruitlefs fearch could never find. 

Romantic wilh ! would this the daughter were !" 

When, ftri«^ enquiring, from herfelf he found 
She was the fame, the daughter of his friend. 
Of bountiful Acasto ; who can fpeak 255 

The mingled paflions that furpris*d his heart, 
And thro* his nerves in fhivering tranfport ran ? 
Then blaz'd his fmother'd flame, avow*d, and bold ; 
And as he view*d her, ardent, o*cr and o*er. 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 260 

Confus'd, and frighten*d at his fudden tears. 
Her rifing beauties flufli'd a higher bloom. 
As thus Palemon, paffionate, and juft, 
Pour*d out the pious rapture of his foul. 

" And art thou then Acasto*s dear remains ? 265 
She, whom my reliefs gratitude has fought. 
So long in vain ? O heavens ! the very fame. 
The foften'd image of my noble friend. 
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Vlive, his every look, his every feature, 

»fore elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than Spring! 270 

rhou fole furviving bloffom from the root 

That nourifh*d up my fortune ! Say, ah where, 

n what fequefter*d defart, haft thou drawn 

The kindeft afpe£t of delighted Heaven ? 

nto fuch beauty fpread, and blown fo fair; 275 

rho* poverty's cold wind, and crufhing rain, 

ieat keen, and heavy, on thy tender years ? 

) let me now, into a richer foil, 

Tranfplant thee fafe ! where vernal funs, and fhowers, 

>iflfufe their warmeft, largeft influence ; 280 

\.nd of my garden be the pride, and joy ! 

11 it befits thee, oh it ill befits 

\.cASTo*s daughter, his whofe open ftores, 

rho* vaft, were little to his ampler heart, 

rhe father of a country, thus to pick 285 

The very refufe of thofe harveft-fields, 

AThich from his bounteous friendfliip I enjoy. 

Then throw that fhameful pittance from thy hand, 

Jut ill apply*d to fuch a rugged talk ; 

The fields, the mafter, all, my fair, are thine ; 290 

[f to the various bleflings which thy houfe 

Has on me lavifh'd, thou wilt add that blifs. 

That deareft blifs, the power of bleffing thee !" 
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Here ceas'd the youth : yet ftill his fpeaking eye 
Exprefs*d the facred triumph of his foul, 295 

With confcious virtue, gratitude, and love. 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais*d. 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodnefs irrefiftible, and all 

In fweet diforder loft, fhe blufli'd confent. 300 

The news immediate to her mother brought. 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought, fhe pin*d away 
The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate ; 
Amaz*d, and fcarce believing what fhe heard, 
Joy feiz'd her withered veins, and one bright gleam 305 
Of fetting life fhone on her evening-hours : 
Not lefs enraptured than the happy pair ; 
Who flourifhed long in tender blifs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themfelves. 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 310 

Defeating oft the labours of the year. 
The fultry fouth collects a potent blaft. 
At firft, the groves are fcarcely feen to ftir 
Their trembling tops ; and a ftill murmur runs 
Along the foft-inclining fields of corn. 315 

But as the aerial tempeft fuller fwells. 
And in one mighty ftream, invifible. 
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Immenfe, the -whole excited atmofphere, 

Impetuous ruflies o*er the founding world ; 

Strain'd to the root, the ftooping foreft pours 320 

A ruftling fliower of yet untimely leaves. 

High-beat, the circling mountains eddy in. 

From the bare wild, the diflipated ftorm. 

And fend it in a torrent down the vale. 

Expos'd, and naked, to its utmoft rage, 325 

Thro* all the fea of harveft rolling round. 

The billowy plain floats wide ; nor can evade, 

Tho* pliant to the blaft, its feizing force ; 

Or whirl'd in air, or into vacant chaff 

Shook wafle. And fometimes too a burft of rain, 330 

Swept from the black horizon, broad, defcends 

In one continuous flood. Still over-head 

The mingling tempeft weaves its gloom, and ftill 

The deluge deepens ; till the fields around 

Lie funk, and flatted, in the fordid wave. 335 

Sudden, the ditches fwell ; the meadows fwim. 

Red, from the hills, innumerable ftreams 

Tumultuous roar ; and high above its banks 

The river lift ; before whofe rufhing tide. 

Herds, flocks, and harvefts, cottages, and fwains, 340 

Roll mingled down ; all that the winds had fpar*d 

In one wild moment ruin*d ; the big hopes. 
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And well-earn'd treafures of the painful year. 

Fled to fome eminence, the huibandman 

Helplefs beholds the miferable wreck 345 

Driving along ; his drowning ox at once 

Defcending, with his labours fcatter'd round. 

He fees ; and inftant o'er his fliivering thought 

Comes winter unprovided, and a train 

Of clamant children dear. Ye mailers, then, 350 

Be mindful of the rough laborious hand. 

That finks you foft in elegance and eafe ; 

Be mindful of thofe limbs in ruffet clad, 

Whofe toil to yours is warmth, and graceful pride ; 

And oh be mindful of that fparing board, 355 

Which covers yours with luxury profufe. 

Makes your glafs fparkle, and your fenfe rejoice ! 

Nor cruelly demand what the deep rains. 

And all-involving winds have fwept away. 

Here the rude clamour of the fportfman's joy, 360 
The gun faft-thundering, and the winded horn. 
Would tempt the Mufe to fing the rural Game : 
How, in his mid-career, the fpaniel, ftruck 
Stiff, by the tainted gale, with open nofe, 
Outftretch'd, and finely fenfible, draws full, 365 

Fearful, and cautious, on the latent prey ; 
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As in the fun the circling covey balk 

Their varied plumes, and watchful every way, 

Thro' the rough ftubble turn the fecret eye. 

Caught in the melhy fnare, in vain they beat 370 

Their idle wings, entangled more and more : 

Nor on the furges of the boundlefs air, 

Tho' borne triumphant, are they fafe ; the gun, 

Glanc'd juft, and fudden, from the fowler's eye 

O'ertakes their founding pinions ; and again, 375 

Immediate, brings them from the towering wing. 

Dead to the ground ; or drives them wide-difpers'd. 

Wounded, and wheeling various, down the wind. 

These are not fubje^ls for the peaceful Mufe, 
Nor will (he ftain with fuch her fpotlefs fong ; 380 
Then moft delighted, when Ihe focial fees 
The whole mix'd animal creation round. 
Alive, and happy. *Ti8 not joy to her. 
This falfely-chearful barbarous game of death ; 
This rage of pleafure, which the reftlefs youth 385 
Awakes, impatient, with the gleaming morn ; 
When beafts of prey retire, that all night long, 
Urg'd by neceflity, had rang'd the dark. 
As if their confcious ravage fhunn'd the light, 
Afham'd. Not fo the fteady tyrant Man, 390 

T 
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Who with the thoughtlefs infolence of power 

Inflam'd, beyond the moft infuriate wrath 

Of the worft monfter that e'er roam*d the wafte, 

For fport alone purfues the cruel chafe, 

Amid the beamings of the gentle days. 395 

Upbraid, ye ravening tribes, our wanton rage. 

For hunger kindles you, and lawlefs want ; 

But laviih fed, in nature's bounty roll'd, 

To joy at anguifh, and delight in blood. 

Is what your horrid bofoms never knew. 400 

Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare ! 
Scar'd from the corn, and now to fome lone feat 
Retir'd : the rufhy fen ; the ragged furze, 
Stretch'd o'er the ftony heath ; the Hubble chapt ; 
The thiftly lawn , the thick-entangled broom ; 405 
Of the fame friendly hue, the wither'd fern ; 
The fallow ground laid open to the fun, 
Concodive ; and the nodding fandy bank, 
Hung o'er the mazes of the mountain brook. 
Vain is her beft precaution ; tho' flie fits 410 

Conceal'd, with folded ears ; unfleeping eyes, 
By Nature rais'd to take the horizon in ; 
And head couch'd clofe betwixt her hairy feet. 
In ad to fpring away. The fcented dew 
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Retrays her early labyrinth ; and deep, 4 '5 

[n fcatter*d fullen openings, far behind, 

With every breeze flie hears the coming ftorm. 

But nearer, and more frequent, as it loads 

rhe fighing gale, fhe fprings amaz'd, and all 

rhe favage foul of game is up at once : 420 

rhe pack full-opening, various ; the ihrill horn 

Refounded from the hills ; the neighing Heed, 

Wild for the chafe ; and the loud hunter's ihout ; 

0*er a weak, harmlefs, flying creature, all 

Mix'd in mad tumult, and difcordant joy. 425 

The ftag too, fingled from the herd, where long 
He rang*d the branching monarch of the ihades, 
Before the tempefl: drives. At firfl:, in fpeed. 
He, fprightly, puts his faith ; and rous*d by fear. 
Gives all his fwift aerial foul to flight ; 430 

Againft the breeze he darts, that way the more 
To leave the leflening murderous cry behind : 
Deception fliort ! tho' fleeter than the winds 
Blown o*er the keen-air*d mountain by the north, 
He burfts the thickets, glances thro' the glades, 435 
And plunges deep into the wildefl: wood ; 
If flow, yet fure, adhefive to the track 
Hot-fl:eaming, up behind him come again 
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Th' inhuman rout, and from the fhady depth 

Expel him, circling thro* his every fhift. 440 

He fweeps the foreft oft ; and fobbing fees 

The glades, mild-opening to the golden day ; 

Where, in kind conteft, with his butting friends 

He wont to ftruggle, or his loves enjoy. 

Oft in the fuU-defcending flood he tries 445 

To lofe the fcent, and lave his burning fides ; 

Oft feeks the herd ; the watchful herd, alarm*d. 

With felfilh care avoid a brother's woe. 

What fhall he do ? His once fo vivid nerves, 

So full of buoyant fpirit, now no more 450 

Infpire the courfe ; but fainting breathlefs toil. 

Sick, feizes on his heart : he ftands at bay ; 

And puts his laft weak refuge in defpair. 

The big round tears run down his dappled face ; 

He groans in anguifli ; while the growling pack, 455 

Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting cheft. 

And mark his beauteous checker*d fides with gore. 

Of this enough. But if the fylvan youth, 
Whofe fervent blood boils into violence. 
Mull have the chafe ; behold, defpifing flight, 460 
The rous*d-up lion, refolute, and flow. 
Advancing full on the protended fpear. 
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And coward-band, that circling wheel aloof. 

Slunk from the cavern, and the troubled wood. 

See the grim wolf ; on him his fhaggy foe 465 

Vindidivc fix, and let the ruffian die : 

Or, growling horrid, as the brindled boar 

Grins fell deftrudtion, to the monfter's heart 

Let the dart lighten from the nervous arm. 

These Britain knows not; give, ye Britons, then. 
Your fportive fury, pitilefs, to pour 47 1 

Loofe on the nightly robber of the fold : 
Him, from his craggy winding haunts unearth'd. 
Let all the thunder of the chafe purfue. 
Throw the broad ditch behind you ; or the hedge 475 
High bound, refiftlefs ; nor the deep morafs 
Refufe, but thro' the fhaking wildernefs 
Pick your nice way ; into the perilous flood 
Bear fearlefs, of the raging infl:in<5t full ; 
And as you ride the torrent, to the banks 480 

Your triumph found fonorous, running round. 
From rock to rock, in circling echoes tofs*d ; 
Then fcale the mountains to their woody tops ; 
Rufh down the dangerous fteep ; and o'er the lawn. 
In fancy fwallowing up the fpace between, 485 

Pour all your fpeed into the rapid game. 
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For happy he ! who tops the wheeUng chafe ; 

Has every maze evolv'd, and every guile 

Difclos*d ; who knows the merits of the pack ; 

Who faw the villain feiz'd, and dying hard 490 

Without complaint, tho* by an hundred mouths 

Relentlefs torn : O glorious he, beyond 

His daring peers ! when the retreating horn 

Calls them to ghoftly halls of gray renown. 

With woodland honours grac'd ; the fox's fur, 495 

Depending decent from the roof ; and fpread 

Round the drear walls, with antic figures fierce. 

The ftag's large front : he then is loudeil heard. 

When the night ftaggers with feverer toils, 

With feats Theflalian Centaurs never knew, 500 

And their repeated wonders ihake the dome. 

But firft the fuel'd chimney blazes wide ; 
The tankards foam ; and the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the fmoking Sirloin, ftretch*d immenfe 
From fide to fide ; in which, with defperate knife, 505 
They deep incifion make, and talk the while 
Of England's glory, ne'er to be defac'd. 
While hence they borrow vigour : or amain 
Into the pafty plung'd, at intervals. 
If ftomach keen can intervals allow, 5 10 
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Relating all the glories of the chafe. 

Then fated Hunger bids his brother Thirft 

Produce the mighty bowl ; the mighty bowl, 

Swell'd high with fiery juice, fleams liberal round 

A potent gale, delicious, as the breath 515 

Of Maia to the love-fick fliepherdefs. 

On violets diffus*d, while foft flie hears 

Her panting fhepherd Healing to her arms. 

Nor wanting is the brown Oflober, drawn. 

Mature and perfefl:, from his dark retreat 520 

Of thirty years ; and now his honeft front 

Flames in the light refulgent, not afraid 

Even with the vineyard's beft produce to vie. 

To cheat the thirfty moments, whift a while 

Walks his dull round, beneath a cloud of fmoke, 525 

Wreath'd, fragrant, from the pipe ; or the quick dice. 

In thunder leaping from the box, awake 

The founding gammon : while romp-loving Mifs 

Is haul*d about, in gallantry robuft. 

At laft thefe puling idlenelTes laid 530 

Afide, frequent and full, the dry divan 
Clofe in firm circle ; and fet, ardent, in 
For ferious drinking. Nor evafion fly. 
Nor fober fliift, is to the puking wretch 
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Indulg'd apart ; but earneft, brimming bowls 535 

Lave every foul, the table floating round, 

And pavement, faithlefs to the fuddled foot. 

Thus as they fwim in mutual fwill, the talk. 

Vociferous at once from twenty tongues. 

Reels fall from theme to theme ; from horfes, hounds, 

To church or miftrefs, politics or ghoft, 541 

In endlefs mazes, intricate, perplexed. 

Meantime, with fudden interruption, loud, 

Th' impatient catch burfts from the joyous heart ; 

That moment touch*d is every kindred foul ; 545 

And, opening in a full-mouth'd cry of joy. 

The laugh, the flap, the jocund curfe go round ; 

While, from their flumbers fliook, the kennePd hounds 

Mix in the mufic of the day again. 

As when the tempefl:, that has vex'd the deep 550 

The dark night long, with fainter murmurs falls : 

So gradual links their mirth. Their feeble tongues, 

Unable to take up the cumbrous word. 

Lie quite diflblv'd. Before their maudlin eyes. 

Seen dim, and blue, the double tapers dance, 555 

Like the fun wading thro' the mifl:y flcy. 

Then, fliding foft, they drop. Confus'd above, 

Glaflfes and bottles, pipes and gazetteers. 

As if the table even itfelf was drunk, 
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ie a wet broken fcene ; and wide, below, $69 

heap*d the focial flaughter : where aftride 
he lubber Power in filthy triumph fits, 
umbrous, inclining ftill from fide to fide, 
nd fteeps them drench'd in potent lleep till morn, 
erhaps fome do6lor, of tremendous paunch, $6^ 

^wful and deep, a black abyfs of drink, 
'udives them all ; and from his bury*d flock 
etiring, full of rumination fad, 
aments the weaknefs of thefe latter times. 

But if the rougher fex by this fierce fport 570 

hurried wild, let not fuch horrid joy 
er ftain the bofom of the British Fair. 
ir be the fpirit of the chafe from them ! 
ncomely courage, unbefeeming fltill ; 

fpring the fence, to rein the prancing fteed ; 5 75 
be cap, the whip, the mafculine attire, 

1 which they roughen to the fenfe, and all 
he winning foftnefs of their fex is loft. 

1 them 'tis graceful to diffolve at woe ; 
i^ith every motion, every word, to wave 580 

iiick o'er the kindling cheek the ready bluih ; 
nd from the fmalleft violence to flirink 
nequal, then the loveheft in their fears ; 
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And by this filent adulation, foft, 

To their proteftion more engaging Man. 585 

O may their eyes no miferable fight, 

Save weeping lovers, fee ! a nobler game. 

Thro' Love's enchanting wiles purfu'd, yet fled. 

In chafe ambiguous. May their tender limbs 

Float in the loofe fimplicity of drefs ! 590 

And, faihion'd all to harmony, alone 

Kflow they to feize the captivated foul. 

In rapture warbled from love-breathing lips ; 

To teach the lute to languifh ; with fmooth ftep, 

Difclofmg motion in its every charm, 595 

To fwim along, and fwell the mazy dance ; 

To train the foliage o'er the fnowy lawn ; 

To guide the pencil, turn the tuneful page ; 

To lend new flavour to the fruitful year. 

And heighten Nature's dainties ; in their race 600 

To rear their graces into fecond life ; 

To give Society its highefl: tafl:e ; 

Well-order'd Home, Man's befl: delight to make ; 

And by fubmiflive wifdom, modefl: fldll, 

With every gentle care-eluding art, 605 

To raife the virtues, animate the blifs. 

And fweeten all the toils of human life : 

This be the female dignity, and praife. 
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Ye fwains now haften to the hazel bank ; 
Where, down yon dale, the wildly- winding brook 6 1 o 
J^aUs hoarfe from fteep to fteep. In clofe array. 
Fit for the thickets and the tangling flii*ub. 
Ye Virgins come. For you their lateft fong 
The woodlands raife ; the cluftering nuts for you 
The lover finds amid the fecret (hade ; 615 

Aiid, where they burnifh on the top-moft bough. 
With aftive vigour crufhes down the tree ; 
Or fhakes them ripe from the refigning hufk, 
A glofly fliower, and of an ardent brown. 
As are the ringlets of Melinda's hair: 620 

J^ELiNDA ! form'd with every grace complete. 
Yet thefe negleding, above beauty wife. 
And far tranfcending fuch a vulgar praife. 

Hence from the bufy joy-refounding fields. 
In chearful error, let us tread the maze 625 

Of Autumn, unconfin'd ; and taftc, revived, 
The breiath of orchard big with bending fruit. 
Obedient to the breeze and beating ray. 
From the deep-loaded bough a mellow fliower 
Inceffant melts away. The juicy pear 630 

Xies, in a foft profufion, fcatter'd round. 
A various fweetnefs fwells the gentle race ; 
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By Nature's all-refining hand prepar'd ; 

Of temper'd fun, and water, earth, and air, 

In ever-changing compofition mix'd. 635 

Such, falling frequent thro' the chiller night. 

The fragrant ftores, the wide-proje£ted heaps 

Of apples, which the lufty-handed year, 

Innumerous, o'er the bluihing orchard (hakes. 

A various fpirit, frefh, delicious, keen, 640 

Dwells in their gelid pores ; and, adive, points 

The piercing cyder for the thirfty tongue : 

Thy native theme, and boon infpirer too, 

Phillips, Pomona's bard, the fecond thou 

Who nobly durft, in rhyme-unfetter'd verfe, 645 

With British freedom fing the British fong: 

How, from Silurian vats, high-fparkhng wines 

Foam in tranfparent floods ; fome ftrqng, to cheer 

The wint'ry revels of the labouring hind ; 

And tafteful fome, to cool the fummer-hours. 6^0 

In this glad feafon, while his fweetefl beams 
The fun iheds equal o'er the meeken'd day ; 
Oh lofe me in the green delightful walks 
Of, DoDiNGTON, thy feat, ferene and plain ; 
Where fimple Nature reigns ; and every view, ^SS 
Diflfufive, fpreads the pure Dorfetian downs. 
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In boundlefs profpeiSl ; yonder fhagg*d with wood, 

Here rich with harveft, and there white with flocks ! 

Meantime the grandeur of thy lofty dome. 

Far fplendid, feizes on the ravifh'd eye. 660 

New beauties rife with each revolving day ; 

New columns fwell ; and flill the frefh Spring finds 

New plants to quicken, and new groves to green. 

Full of thy genius all ! the Mufes' feat : 

Where in the fecret bower, and winding walk, 665 

For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay. 

Here wandering oft, fir'd with the reftlefs thirfl: 

Of thy applaufe, I folitary court 

Th* infpiring breeze : and meditate the book 

Of Nature ever open ; aiming thence, 670 

Warm from the heart, to learn the moral fong. 

Here, as I fteal along the funny wall. 

Where Autumn baiks, with fruit empurpled deep. 

My pleafing theme continual prompts my thought : 

Prefents the downy peach ; the fliining plum ; 675 

The ruddy, fragrant ne<Etarine ; and dark. 

Beneath his ample leaf, the lufcious fig. 

The vine too here her curling tcndrills ihoots ; 

Hangs out her clufters, glowing to the fouth ; 

And fcarcely wifhes for a warmer Iky. 68a 
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Turn we a moment Fancy's rapid flight 
To vigorous foils, and climes of fair extent ; 
Where, by the potent fun elated high. 
The vineyard fwells refulgent on the day ; 
Spreads o'er the vale ; or up the mountain climbs, 685 
Profufe ; and drinks amid the funny rocks. 
From cliff to cliff increas'd, the heightened blaze. 
Low bend the weighty boughs. The cluflers clear, 
Half thro' the foliage feen, or ardent flame. 
Or fhine tranfparent ; while perfe<Etion breathes 690 
White o'er the turgent film the living dew. 
As thus they brighten with exalted juice, 
Touch'd into flavour by the mingling ray ; 
The rural youth and virgins o'er the field. 
Each fond for each to cull th' autumnal prime, 695 
Exulting rove, and fpeak the vintage nigh. 
Then comes the crufhing fwain ; the country floats, 
And foams unbounded with the mafhy flood ; 
That by degrees fermented, and refin'd. 
Round the rais'd nations pours the cup of joy: 700 
The Claret fmooth, red as the lip we prefs 
In fparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl ; 
The mellow tafled Burgundy ; and quick. 
As is the wit it gives, the gay Champaign. 
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Tow, by the cool declining year condens'd, 705 
:end the copious exhalations, check'd 
lip the middle Iky unfeen they ftolc, 
I roll the doubling fogs around the hill, 
more the mountain, horrid, vaft, fublime, 

pours a fweep of rivers from his iides, 710 

1 high between contending kingdoms rears 
; rocky long divifion, fills the view 

:h great variety ; but in a night 

gathering vapour, from the baffled fenfe 

cs dark and dreary. Thence expanding far, 715 

; huge duik, gradual, fwallows up the plain : 

lifh the woods ; the dim-feen river feems 

len, and flow, to roll the mifty wave. 

n in the height of noon oppreft, the fun 

ds weak, and blunt, his wide-refrafted ray; 720 

lence glaring oft, with many a broaden'd orb, 

frights the nations. Indiftind: on earth, 

n thro' the turbid air, beyond the life 

e6ls appear ; and, wilder'd, o'er the wafte 

; fliepherd fl:alks gigantic. Till at laft, 725 

eath'd dun around, in deeper circles fl;ill 

ceffive clofing, fits the general fog 

Dounded o'er the world ; and, mingling thick, 

ormlefs gray confufion covers all. 
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As when of old (fo fung the Hebrew Bard) 730 

Light, uncolle£ted> thro' the chaos urg'd 
Its infant way ; nor Order yet had drawn 
His lovely train from out the dubious gloom. 

These roving mifts, that conftant now begin 
To fmoak along the hilly country, thefe 735 

With weighty rains, and melted Alpine fnows, 
The mountain cifterns fill, thofe ample ftores 
Of water, fcoop'd among the hollow rocks ; 
Whence gufli the ilrearas, the ceafelefs fountains play, 
And their unfailing wealth the rivers draw. 740 

Some fages fay, that where the numerous wave 
For ever laflies the refounding fliore, 
Driird thro' the fandy ftratum, every way, 
The waters with the fandy ftratum rife ; 
Amid whofe angles infinitely ftrain'd, 745 

They joyful leave their jaggy falts behind^ 
And clear and fweeten, as they foak along. 
Nor ftops the reftlefs fluid, mounting ftill, 
Though oft amidft th' irriguous vale it fprings ; 
But to the mountain courted by the fand, 750 

That leads it darkling on in faithful maze. 
Far from the parent-main, it boils again 
Frefli into day ; and all the glittering hill 
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s bright with fpouting rills. But hence this vain 

Vmufive dream ! why ihould the waters love 755 

To take fo far a journey to the hills, 

Vhen the fweet valleys offer to their toil 

nviting quiet, and a nearer bed ? 

)r if, by blind ambition led aflray, 

["hey muft afpire ; why Ihould they fudden ftop 760 

^mong the broken mountain's ruihy dells, 

^nd, ere they gain its higheft peak, defert 

rh* attractive fand that charm'd their courfe fo long ? 

Glides, the hard agglomerating falts. 

The fpoil of ages, would impervious choak 765 

rheir fecret channels ; or, by flow degrees, 

iigh as the hills protrude the fwelling vales : 

)ld Ocean too, fuck*d thro' the porous globe, 

iad long ere now forfook his horrid bed, 

Vnd brought Deucalion's wat'ry times again. : 770 

Say then, where lurk the vaft eternal fpring», 
That, like Creating Nature, lie conceal'd 
?'rom mortal eye, yet with their lavifh flores 
lefrefh the globe, and all its joyous tribes } 
") thou pervading Genius, given to man, 775 

To trace the fecrets of the dark abyfs, 
) lay the mountains bare ! and wide difplay 
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Their hidden ftrufture to th' aftonifh*d view ! 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny load ; 

The huge incumbrance of horrific woods 780 

From Afian Taurus, from Imaus ftretch*d 

Athwart the roving Tartar's fullen bounds ! 

Give opening Hemus to my fearching eye. 

And high Olympus pouring many a flream ! 

O from the founding fummits of the north, 785 

The Dofrine Hills, thro' Scandinavia roU'd 

To fartheft Lapland and the frozen main ;. 

From lofty Caucafus far feen by thofe 

Who in the Cafpian and black Euxine toil ; 

From cold Riphean Rocks, which the wild Rufs 790 

Believes the » ftony girdle of the world ; 

And all the dreadful mountains, wrapt in ftorm, 

Whence wide Siberia draws her lonely floods ; 

O fweep th' eternal fnows ! Hung o'er the deep. 

That ever works beneath his founding bafe, 795 

Bid Atlas, propping heaven, as Poets feign. 

His fubterranean wonders fpread ! unveil 

The miny caverns, blazing on the day. 

Of Abyffinia's cloud-compeUing cliffs, 

And of the bending ^ Mountains of the Moon ? 800 

O'ertopping all thefe giant-fons of earth. 

Let the dire Andes, from the radiant Line 
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)tretch*d to the ftormy feas that thunder round 
The fouthern pole, their hideous deeps unfold ! 
V.inazing fcene ! Behold ! the glooms difclofe, 805 
fee the rivers in their infant beds ! 
Deep, deep I hear them, labouring to get free ! 
'. fee the leaning ftrata, artful rang'd ; 
The gaping fiffures, to receive the rains. 
The melting fnows, and ever-dripping fogs. 810 

)trow*d bibulous above, I fee the fands. 
The pebbly gravel next, the layers then 
3f mingled moulds, of more retentive earths. 
The gutter'd rocks and mazy-running clefts ; 
That, while the ftealing moifture they tranfmit, 815 
Eletard its motion, and forbid its waile. 
Beneath th* inceflant weeping of thefe drains, 
[ fee the rocky Siphons ftretch'd immenfe. 
The mighty refervoirs, of harden'd chalk, 
3r ftiff compared clay, capacious form'd. 820 

!)*erflowing thence, the congregated ftores. 
The cryftal treafures of the liquid world, 
rhro* the ftirr'd fands a bubbling paffage burft ; 
A.nd welling out, around the middle fteep, 
3r from the bottoms of the bofom*d hills, 825 

[n pure efFufion flow. United, thus, 
rh* exhahng fun, the vapour-burden'd air, 
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The gelid mountains, that to rain condens'd 

Thefe vapours in continual current draw, 

And fend them, o'er the fair-divided earth, 830 

In bounteous rivers to the deep again, 

A focial commerce hold, and £rm fupport 

The fuU-adjufted harmony of things. 

When Autumn fcatters his departing gleams, 
Warn*d of approaching Winter, gathered, play 835 
The fwallow-people ; and tofs'd wide around, 
O'er the calm Iky, in convolution fwift. 
The feathered eddy floats : rejoicing once. 
Ere to their wintry flumbers they retire ; 
In clufters clung, beneath the mould'ring bank, 840 
And where, unpierc'd by froft, the cavern fweats. 
Or rather into warmer climes convey'd. 
With other kindred birds of feafon, there 
They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them welcome back : for, thronging, now 845 
Innumerous wings are in commotion alL 

Where the Rhine lofes his majeftic force 
In Belgian plains, won from the raging deep. 
By diligence amazing, and the ftrong 
Unconquerable hand of Liberty, 850 
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The ftork-aflembly meets ; for many a day, 
Confulting deep, and various, ere they take 
Their arduous voyage thro' the liquid Iky. 
And now their route defign*d, their leaders chofe. 
Their tribes adjuiled, cleaned their vigorous wings ; 
And many a circle, many a (hort eflay, 856 

WheeVd round and round, in congregation full 
The figur'd flight afcends ; and, riding high 
The aerial billows, mixes with the clouds. 

Or where the Northern ocean, in vaft whirls, 860 
Boils round the naked melancholy iiles 
Of fartheft Thule, and the Atlantic furge 
Pours in among the ftormy Hebrides ; 
Who can recoimt what tranfmigrations there 
Are annual made ? what nations come and go ? 865 
And how the living clouds on clouds arife ? 
Infinite wings ! till all the plume-dark air. 
And rude-refounding ihore are one wild cry. 

Here the plain harmlefs native his fmall flock, 
And herd diminutive of many hues, 870 

Tends on the little ifland's verdant fwell, 
The fhepherd's fea-girt reign ; or, to the rocks. 
Dire-clinging, gathers his ovarious food ; 
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Or fweeps the fifliy fliore ; or treafures up 

The plumage, rifing full, to form the bed 875 

Of luxury. And here a while the Mufe, 

High-hovering o*er the broad cerulean fcene. 

Sees Caledonia, in romantic view : 

Her airy mountains, from the waving main, 

Invefted with a keen diffufive iky. 880 

Breathing the foul acute ; her forefts huge, 

Incult, robuft, and tall, by Nature's hand 

Planted of old ; her azure lakes between, 

Pour*d out extenfive, and of wat*ry wealth 

Full ; winding deep, and green, her fertile vales ; 885 

With many a cool tranflucent brimming flood 

Waih'd lovely, from the Tweed (pure parent ftream, 

Whofe paftoral banks firft heard my Doric reed. 

With, fylvan Jed, thy tributary brook) 

To where the north-inflated tempeft foams 890 

O'er Orca's or Betubium's highefl: peak : 

Nurfe of a people, in misfortune's fchool 

Train'd up to hardy deeds ; foon vifited 

By Learning, when before the Gothic rage 

She took her wefl:ern flight. A manly race, 895 

Of unfubmitting fpirit, wife and brave ; 

Who ftill thro' bleeding ages fl:ruggled hard, 

(As well unhappy Wallace can attefl:. 
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Great patriot-hero ! ill-requited chief !) 

To hold a generous undiminifh*d ftate ; 900 

Too much in vain ! Hence of unequal bounds 

Impatient, and by tempting glory borne 

0*er every land, for every land their life 

Has flow'd profufe, their piercing genius planned, 

And fwell*d the pomp of peace their faithful toil, 905 

As from their own clear north, in radiant ftreams. 

Bright over Europe burfts the Boreal Morn. 

Oh is there not fome patriot, in whofe power 
That beft, that godlike Luxury is plac*d. 
Of blefling thoufands, thoufands yet unborn, 910 

Thro* late pofterity ? fome, large of foul, 
To chear deje€bed induftry ? to give 
A double harveft to the pining fwain ? 
And teach the laboring hand the fweets of toil ? 
How, by the fineft art, the native robe 915 

To weave; how, white as hyperborean fnow. 
To form the lucid lawn ; with venturous oar 
How to dalh wide the billow ; nor look on. 
Shamefully paflive, while Batavian fleets. 
Defraud us of the glittering finny f warms, 920 

That heave our friths, and croud upon our fhores ; 
How all-enlivening trade to roufe, and wing 
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The profperous fail, from every growing port, 
Uninjur'd, round the fea-incircled globe ; 
And thus, in foul united as in name, 925 

Bid Britain reign the miftrefs of the deep ? 

Yes, there are fuch. And full on thee, Argyle, 
Her hope, her (lay, her darling, and her boaft. 
From her firft patriots and her heroes fprung. 
Thy fond imploring country turns her eye ; 930 

In thee, with all a mother's triumph, fees 
Her every virtue, every grace combin'd. 
Her genius, wifdom, her engaging turn. 
Her pride of honour, and her courage try'd. 
Calm, and intrepid, in the very throat 935 

Of fulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadful field. 
Nor lefs the palm of peace inwreathes thy brow ; 
For, powerful as thy fword, from thy rich tongue 
Perfuafion flows, and wins the high debate ; 
While mix*d in thee combine the charm of youtfa> 940 
The force of manhood, and the depth of age. 
Thee, Forbes, too, whom every worth attends, 
As truth fincere, as weeping friendlhip kind. 
Thee, truly generous, and in filence great. 
Thy country feels thro* her reviving arts, 945 
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Plann'd by thy wifdom, by thy foul inform'd ; 
\nd feldom has flie known a friend like thee. 

But fee the fading many-colour'd woods, 
>hade deepening over fhade, the country round 
inbrown; a crowded umbrage, duik, and dun, 950 
Df every hue, from wan declining green 
To footy dark. Thefe now the lonefome Mufe, 
liOw-whifpering, lead into their leaf-ftrown walks, 
\nd give the feafon in its latefl view. 

Meantime, light-fhadowing all, a fober calm 955 
?leeces unbounded ether ; whofe leaft wave 
>tands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
The gentle current : while illumin*d wide. 
The dewy-lkirted clouds imbibe the fun, 
\.nd thro* their lucid veil his foften*d force 960 

Jhed o'er the peaceful world. Then is the time, 
?or thofe whom v/ifdom and whom Nature charm. 
To Ileal themfelves from the degenerate crowd, 
\nd foar above this little fcene of things ; 
To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their feet ; 965 
To footh the throbbing paflions into peace ; 
!\nd woo lone Quiet in her filent walks. 

Y 
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Thus folitary, and in peniive guife, 
Oft let me wander o'er the rulTet mead, 
And thro' the fadden'd grove, where fcarce is heard 
One dying ftrain, to chear the woodman's toil. 971 
Haply fome widow'd fongfter pours his plaint. 
Far, in faint warblings, thro' the tawny copfe. 
While congregated thruflies, linnets, larks. 
And each wild throat, whofe artlefs flrains fo late 975 
Swell'd all the mufic of the fwarming ihades, 
Robb'd of their tuneful fouls, now Ihivering fit 
On the dead tree, a full defpondent flock ; 
With not a brightnefs waving o'er their plumes. 
And nought fave chattering difcord in their note. 980 
O let not, aim'd from fome inhuman eye. 
The gun the mufic of the coming year 
Deftroy ; and harmlefs, unfufpeding harm. 
Lay the weak tribes, a miferable prey. 
In mingled murder, fluttering on the ground I 985 

The pale defcending year, yet pleafing ftill, 
A gentler mood infpires ; for now the leaf 
Inceffant ruftles from the mournful grove ; 
Oft ftartling fuch, as ft:udious, walk below. 
And flowly circles thro' the waving air. 990 

But fliould a quicker breeze amid the boughs 
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lob, o*er the Iky the leafy deluge ftreams ; 

rill choak'd, and matted with the dreary fhower, 

The foreft-walks, at every rifing gale, 

loll wide the withered wafte, and whiftle bleak. 995 

•"led is the blafted verdure of the fields ; 

Vnd, Ihrunk into their beds, the flow*ry race 

rheir funny robes refign. Even what remained 

3f ftronger fruits, falls from the naked tree ; 

\nd woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 1000 

rhe defolated profpeft thrills the foul 

He comes ! he comes ! in every breeze the Power 
Of Philosophic Melancholy comes ! 
His near approach, the fudden-ftarting tear. 
The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air, 1005 

rhe foftened feature, and the beating heart, 
Pierc'd deep with many a virtuous pang, declare. 
O'er all the foul his facred influence breathes ! 
Inflames imagination ; thro* the breaft 
Infufes every tendernefs ; and far 10 lo 

Beyond dim earth exalts the fwelling thought. 
Ten thoufand thoufand fleet ideas, fuch 
As never mingled with the vulgar dream, 
Crowd faft into the mind's creative eye. 
As faft the correfpondent paflions rife, '015 
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As varied, and as high ; Devotion rais'd 

To rapture, and divine aftonifliment ; 

The love of Nature unconfin*d, and, chief. 

Of human race ; the large ambitious wifli. 

To make them bleft; the figh for fufFering worth 1020 

Loft in obfcurity ; the noble fcorn 

Of tyrant-pride ; the fearlefs great refolve ; 

The wonder which the dying patriot draws, 

Infpiring glory thro' remoteft time ; 

Th' awaken'd throb for virtue, and for fame ; 10*5 

The fympathies of love, and friendfliip dear ; 

With all the focial offspring of the heart. 

Oh bear me then to vaft embowering (hades, 
To twilight groves, and vifionary vales ; 
To weeping grottoes, and prophetic glooms ; 1030 
Where angel-forms athwart the folemn dufk. 
Tremendous fwecp, or feem to fweep along ; 
And voices more than human, thro' the void 
Deep-founding, feize th' enthufiaftic ear ! 

Or is this gloom too much ? Then lead, ye powers, 
That o'er the garden and the rural feat 1036 

Prefide, which Ihining thro' the chearful land 
In countlefs numbers bleft Britannia fees ; 
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O lead me to the wide-extended walks, 

The fair majeflic paradife of Stowe ! ^ io4» 

Not Perfian Cyrus on Ionia*s ihore 

E*er faw fuch fylvan fcenes ; fuch various art 

By genius fir*d, fuch ardent genius tam*d 

By cool judicious art ; that, in the ftrife, 

All-beauteous Nature fears to be outdone. 1 045 

And there, O Pitt, thy country's early boaft. 

There let me fit beneath the lhelter*d flopes. 

Or in that <* Temple where, in future times, 

Thou well fhalt merit a diftinguifli'd name ; 

And, with thy converfe bleft, catch the laft fmiles 1050 

Of Autumn beaming o'er the yellow woods. 

While there with thee th' inchanted round I walk. 

The regulated wild, gay Fancy then 

Will tread in thought the groves of Attic Land ; 

Will from thy ftandard tafte refine her own, ^^55 

Corred her pencil to the pureft truth 

Of nature, or, the unimpafljou'd fhades 

Forfaking, raife it to the human mind. 

Or if hereafter flie, with jufter hand. 

Shall draw the tragic fcene, inftru<5t her thou, io6o 

To mark the varied movements of the heart. 

What every decent character requires. 

And every paflion fpeaks : O thro' her ftrain 
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Breathe thy pathetic eloquence ! that moulds 

Th' attentive fenate, charms, perfuades, exalts, 1065 

Of honeft zeal th* indignant lightning throws. 

And fliakes corruption on her venal throne. 

While thus we talk, and thro' Elyfian vales 

Delighted rove, perhaps a figh efcapes : 

What pity, Cobham, thou thy verdant files 1070 

Of order'd trees fhouldft here inglorious range, 

Inftead of fquadrons flaming o*er the field. 

And long embattled hofts ! when the proud foe. 

The faithlefs vain dilturber of mankind, 

Infulting Gaul, has rous'd the world to war; 1075 

When keen, once more, within their bounds to prefs 

Thofe polifh'd robbers, thofe ambitious flaves. 

The British Youth would hail thy wife command, 

Thy tempered ardour, and thy veteran (kill. 

The weflern fun withdraws the fhorten'd day ; 1080 
And humid evening, gliding o'er the Iky, 
In her chill progrefs, to the ground condens'd 
The vapours throw. Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marfhes ftagnate, and where rivers wind, 
duller the rolling fogs, and fwim along 1085 

The dufky mantled lawn. Mean-while the moon 
FuU-orb'd, and breaking thro' the fcatter'd clouds, 
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lews her broad vifage in the crimfon*d eaft. 
urn*d to the fun direct, her fpotted diflc. 
Inhere mountains rife, umbrageous dales defcend 1090 
nd caverns deep, as optic tube defcries, 
fmaller earth, gives us his blaze again, 
oid of its flame, and flieds a fofter day. 
bw thro* the pafling cloud flie feems to ftoop, 
ow up the pure cerulean rides fublime. '^95 

/^ide the pale deluge floats, and fl:reaming mild 
*er the Iky'd mountain to the fhadowy vale, 
/^hile rocks and floods reflect the quivering gleam, 
he whole air whitens with a boundlefs tide 
f filver radiance, trembling round the world. 1 100 

But when half blotted from the flcy her light, 
ainting, permits the flarry fires to burn 
/"ith keener luflre thro* the depth of heaven ; 
r near extin<^ her deaden*d orb appears, 
nd fcarce appears, of fickly beamlefs white ; 1 105 
ft in this feafon, filent from the north 
, blaze of meteors flioots : enfweeping firfl: 
he lower Ikies, they all at once converge 
[igh to the crown of heaven, and all at once 
elapfing quick, as quickly re-afcend, mo 
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Sent by the better Genius of the night. 
Innoxious, gleaming on the horfe's mane. 
The meteor fits ; and fhews the narrow path, 1160 
That winding leads thro' pits of death, or elfe 
Inftruds him how to take the dangerous ford. 

The lengthened night elaps'd, the morning fhines 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright. 
Unfolding fair the laft autumnal day. 11 65 

And now the mounting fun difpels the fog ; 
The rigid hoar-froft melts before his beam ; 
And hung on every fpray, on every blade 
Of grafs, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 

Ah ! fee where robb'd, and murder'd, in that pit 1 170 
Lies the ftill heaving hive ! at evening fnatch'd. 
Beneath the cloud of guilt-concealing night. 
And fix*d o'er fulphur : v/hile, not dreaming ill. 
The happy people, in their waxen cells. 
Sat tending public cares, and planning fchemes 11 75 
Of temperance, for Winter poor ; rejoiced 
To mark, full flowing round, their copious ftores. 
Sudden the dark oppreffive fteam afcends ; 
And, us'd to milder fcents, the tender race. 
By thoufands, tumble from their honey'd domes, 11 80 
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>nvolv*d, and agonizing in the duft. 
id was it then for this you roam*d the Spring, 
tent from flower to flower ? for this you toil'd 
afelefs the burning Summer-heats away ? 
»r this in Autumn fearch'd the blooming waft:e, 1 1 85 
3r lofl: one funny gleam ? for this fad fate ? 
man I tyrannic lord ! how long, how long, 
lall proftrate Nature groan beneath your rage, 
waiting renovation ? When obliged, 
uft you defl:roy ? Of their ambrofial food 1 1 90 

m you not borrow ; and, in jufl: return, 
Sbrd them fhelter from the wint'ry winds ; 
r, as the fharp year pinches, with their own 
gain regale them on fome fmiling day ? 
:c where the ftony bottom of their town * '95 

joks defolate, and wild ; with here and there 
helplefs number, who the ruin'd fl:ate 
irvive, lamenting weak, caft out to death, 
bus a proud city, populous and rich, 
ill of the works of peace, and high in joy, 1 200 

t theatre or feafl:, or funk in fleep, 
Ls late, Palermo, was thy fate) is feiz'd 
^ fome dread earthquake, and convulfive hurl'd 
leer from the black foundation, ftench-involv'd, 
to a gulph of blue fulphureous flame. 1205 
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Hence every harflier fight ! for now the day, 
0*er heav'n and earth difHis'd, grows warm, and high, 
Infinite fplendor I wide invefting all. 
How ftill the breeze ! fave what the filmy threads 
Of dew evaporate bruflies from the plain. 1210 

How clear the cloudlef« flty ! how deeply ting*d 
With a peculiar blue ! the ethereal arch 
How fwell'd immenfe I amid whofe azure thron'd 
The radiant fun how gay ! how calm below 
The gilded earth I the harveft-treafures aU 12 15 

Now gather'd in, beyond the rage of ilorms. 
Sure to the fwain ; the circling fence fhut up ; 
And inftant Winter*s utmoft rage defy'd. 
While, loofe to feftive joy, the country round 
Laughs with the loud fincerity of mirth, 1230 

Shook to the wind their cares. The toil-ftrung youth 
By the quick fenfe of mufic taught alone. 
Leaps wildly graceful in the lively dance. 
Her every charm abroad, the village-toaft. 
Young, buxom, warm, in native beauty rich, 1215 
Darts not-unmeaning looks ; and, where her eye 
Points an approving fmile, with double force. 
The cudgel rattles, and the wreftler twines. 
Age too (hines out ; and, garrulous, recounts 
Tke feats of youth. Thus they rejoice ; nor think 1230 
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That, with to-morrow*8 fun, their annual toil 
Begins again the never-^eaiing round. 

Oh knew he but his happinefs, of men 
The happieft he ! who far from public rage. 
Deep in the vale, with a Choice Few retir'd, ^^35 
Drinks the pure pleafures of the Rural Life. 
What tho' the dome be wanting, whofe proud gate. 
Each morning, vomits out the fneaking crowd 
Of flatterers falfe, and in their turn abused ? 
Vile intercourfe I What tho* the glittering robe. 
Of every hue refle<9:ed light can give, 1241 

Or floating loofe, or ftifF with mazy gold. 
The pride and gaze of fools ! opprefs him not ? 
What tho*, from utmoft land and fea purvey'd. 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his infatiate table heaps 
With luxury, and death ? What tho* his bowl 
Flames not with coftly juice ; nor funk in beds. 
Oft of gay care, he toffes out the night, 
Or melts the thoughtlefs hours in idle ftate ? 1 250 

What tho* he knows not thofe fantaftic joys, 
That ftill amufe the wanton, ftill deceive ; 
A face of pleafure, but a heart of pain ; 
Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 
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Sure peace is his ; a foiid life, eftrang'd 1255 

To difappointment, and fallacious hope : 

Rich in content, in Nature's bounty rich. 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the Spring, 

"When heaven defcends in fliowers ; or bends the bough 

When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams ; 

Or in the wint'ry glebe whatever lies 1261 

Conceal'd, and fattens with the richeft fap : 

Thefe are not wanting ; nor the milky drove. 

Luxuriant, fpread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains, nor the chide of ftreams, 1265 

And hum of bees, inviting fleep (incere 

Into the guiltlefs breaft, beneath the {hade. 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor ought befides of profpeft, grove, or fong, 

Dim grottoes, gleaming lakes, and fountain clear. 1270 

Here too dwells (imple truth ; plain innocence ; 

UnfuUied beauty ; found unbroken youth, 

Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 

Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic eafe. 1275 

Let others brave the flood in queft of gain. 
And beat, for joylefs months, the gloomy wave. 
Let fuch as deem it glory to dcftroy. 
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Rufh into blood, the fack of cities feek ; 

Unpierc'd, exulting in the widow*s wail, 1280 

The virgin's fliriek, and infant's trembling cry. 

Let fome, far-diftant from their native foil, 

Urg'd on by want or harden'd avarice. 

Find other lands beneath another fun. 

Let this thro' cities work his eager way, 1285 

By legal outrage and eftablifh'd guile. 

The focial fenfe extinct ; and that ferment 

Mad into tumult the feditious herd. 

Or melt them down to flavery. Let thefe 

Infnare the wretched in the toils of law, 1290 

Fomenting difcord, and perplexing right. 

An iron race ! and thofe of fairer front. 

But equal inhumanity, in courts, 

Delufive pomp, and dark cabals, delight ; 

Wreathe the deep bow, diifufe the lying fmile, 1295 

And tread the weary labyrinth of ftate. 

While he, from all the ftormy paflions free 

That reftlefs men involve, hears, and but hears. 

At diftance fafe, the human temped roar, 

Wrapt clofe in confcious peace. The fall of kings. 

The rage of nations, and the crufh of ftates, 130 1 

Move not the Man, who, from the world efcap'd. 

In ftill retreats, and flowery folitudes. 
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To Nature's voice attends, from month to monthi 

And day to day, thro* the revolving year ; 1305 

Admiring, fees her in her every fhape ; 

Feels all her fweet emotions at his heart ; 

Takes what fhe liberal gives, nor thinks of more. 

He, when young Spring protrudes the burfting gems, 

Marks the firfl bud, and fucks the healthful gale 1310 

Into his fre{hen*d foul ; her genial hours 

He full enjoys ; and not a beauty blows. 

And not an opening blofTom breathes in vain. 

In Summer he, beneath the living fhade. 

Such as o'er frigid Tempe wont to wave, 13 15 

Or Hemus cool, reads what the Mufe, of thefe 

Perhaps, has in immortal numbers fung ; 

Or what fhe dictates writes : and, oft an eye 

Shot round, rejoices in the vigorous year. 

When Autumn's yellow luftre gilds the world, 1310 

And tempts the fickled fwain into the field, 

Seiz'd by the gen'ral joy, his heart diflends 

"With gentle throws ; and, thro' the tepid gleams 

Deep mufing, then he befl exerts his fong. 

Even Winter wild to him is full of blifs. 1325 

The mighty tempefl, and the hoary wafte. 

Abrupt, and deep, flretch'd o'er the buried earth, 

Awake to folemn thought.- At night the ikies. 
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Difclos'd, and kindled, by refining froft. 

Pour every luftre on th* exalted eye. ^3S^ 

A friend, a book, the ilealing hours fecure. 

And mark them down for wifdom. With fwift wing, 

0*er land and fea imagination roams ; 

Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind. 

Elates his being, and unfolds his powers ; ^335 

Or in his breaft heroic virtue burns. 

The touch of kindred too and love he feels ; 

The modefl eye, whofe beams on his alone 

Ecllatic fliine ; the little ftrong embrace 

Of prattling children, twin*d around his neck, 1340 

And emulous to pleafe him, calling forth 

The fond parental foul. Nor purpofe gay, 

Amufement, dance, or fong, he fternly fcorns ; 

For happinefs and true philofophy 

Are of the focial flill, and fmiling kind. 1345 

Thi« is the life which thofe who fret in guilt. 

And guilty cities, never knew ; the life. 

Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt. 

When angels dwelt, and God himfelf, with Man ! 

Oh Nature ! all-fufficient ! over all ! ^35^^ 

Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works ! 
Snatch me to heaven ; thy rolling wonders there, 

Aa 
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World beyond world, in infinite extent, 

Profufely fcatter'd o'er the blue immenfe. 

Shew me ; their motions, periods, and their laws, 1355 

Give me to fcan ; thro' the difclofing deep 

Light my blind way : the mineral Strata there ; 

Thruft, blooming, thence the vegetable world ; 

O'er that the rifing fyftem, more complex. 

Of animals ; and higher ftill, the mind, 1360 

The varied fcene of quick-compounded thought. 

And where the mixing paflions endlefs ihift ; 

Thefe ever open to my ravifh'd eye ; 

A fearch, the flight of time can ne'er exhauft ! 

But if to that unequal ; if the blood, 1365 

In fluggifli ftreams about my heart, forbid 

That bell ambition ; under clofmg fhades. 

Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook. 

And whifper to my dreams. From Thee begin. 

Dwell all on Thee, with Thee conclude my fong; 1370 

And let me never, never ftray from Thee ! 
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d££, Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 

Sullen and fad, with all his riling train ; 

Vapours, and Clouds, and Storms. Be thefe my theme, 

Thefe ! that exalt the foul to folemn thought. 

And heavenly mufing. Welcome, kindred glooms ! 5 

Congenial horrors, hail ! with frequent foot, 

Pleas'd have I, in my cheerful morn of life. 

When nurs*d by carelefs folitude I liv'd. 

And fung of Nature with unceafing joy, 

Pleas'd have I wander*d thro* your rough domain ; 10 

Trod the pure virgin-fnows, myfelf as pure ; 
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Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent burft; 
Or feen the deep fermenting tempeft brew'd, 
In the grim evening Iky. Thus pafs'd the time, 
Till thro* the lucid chambers of the fouth 15 

Look'd out the joyous Spring, look'd out, and fmil'd. 

To thee, the patron of her firft eflay. 
The Mufe, O Wilmington ! renews her fong. 
Since has flie rounded the revolving year : 
Skimmed the gay Spring ; on eagle-pinions borne, 20 
Attempted thro* the Summer-blaze to rife ; 
Then fwept o*er Autumn with the fhadowy gale ; 
And now among the wint'ry clouds again, 
Roird in the doubling ftorm, fhe tries to foar ; 
To fwell her note with all the rujQiing winds ; tS 

To fuit her founding cadence to the floods ; 
As is her theme, her numbers wildly great : 
Thrice happy ! could fhe fill thy judging ear 
With bold defcription, and with manly thought. 
Nor art thou lkill*d in awful fchcmes alone„ 50 

And how to make a mighty people thrive : 
But equal goodnefs, found integrity, 
A firm unihaken uncorrupted foul 
Amid a Aiding age, and burning Ibrong, 
Not vainly blazing for the country*s weal, 35 
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\. fteady fpirit regularly free ; 

rhefe, each exalting each, the ftatefman light 

[nto the patriot ; thefe, the public hope 

Aind eye to thee converting, bid the Mufe 

Elecord what envy dares not flattery calL 40 

Now when the cheerlefs empire of the iky 
To Capricorn the Centaur- Archer yields, 
A.nd fierce Aquarius, ftains th' inverted year ; 
Hung o'er the fartheft verge of heaven, the fun 
Scarce fpreads thro' ether the deje^ed day. 45 

Faint are his gleams, and inefiedual fhoot 
His ftruggling rays, in horizontal lines, 
Thro' the thick air ; as cloath'd in doudy ftorm. 
Weak, wan, and broad, he ikirts the fouthern Iky ; 
And, foon defcending, to the long dark night, 50 
Wide-ihading all, the proftrate world refigns* 
Nor is the night unwifli'd ; while vital heat. 
Light, life, and joy, the dubious day forfake. 
^f eantime, in fable cinfture, fhadows vaft, 
Deep-ting'd and damp, and congregated clouds, 55 
And all the vapoury turbulence of heaven, 
[nvolve the face of things. Thus Winter falls, 
A heavy gloom oppreflive o'er the world. 
Thro' Nature ihedding influence malign. 
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And roufes up the feeds of dark difeafe. 60 

The foul of Man dies in him, loathing life, 
And black with more than melancholy views. 
The cattle droop ; and o*er the furrow*d land 
Frefh from the plough, the dun-difcolour*d flocks, 
Untended fpreading, crop the wholefome root. 65 
Along the woods, along the moorifh fens. 
Sighs the fad Genius of the coming ftorm ; 
And up among the loofe disjointed cliffs. 
And fra<Slur'd mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, prefageful, fend a hollow moan 70 

Refounding long in liflening Fancy*s ear. 

Then comes the father of the tempeft forth, 
Wrapt in black glooms. Firft joylefs rains obfcurc 
Drive thro* the mingling fkies with vapour foul ; 
Dafh on the mountain's brow, and (hake the woods, 75 
That grumbling wave below. The unfightly plain 
Lies a brown deluge ; as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhaufled flill 
Combine, and deepening into night (hut up 
The day's fair face. The wanderers of heaven, 80 
Each to his home, retire ; fave thofe that love 
To take their paflime in the troubled air. 
Or fkimming flutter round the dimply pool. 
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The cattle from the untafted fields return, 

Aind afk, with meaning low, their wonted flails, 85 

3r ruminate in the contiguous fhade. 

rhither the houfehold feathery people crowd. 

The crefted cock, with all his female train, 

Penfive, and dripping ; while the cottage-hind 

Hangs o'er the enlivening blaze, and taleful there 90 

Recounts his fimple frolic : much he talks. 

And much he laughs, nor recks the ftorm that blows 

Without, and rattles on his humble roof. 

Wide o'er the brim, with many a torrent fwell'd, 
And the mix'd ruin of its banks o'erfpread, 95 

At laft the rous'd-up river pours along : 
Refiftlefs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes. 
From the rude mountain, and the mofly wild. 
Tumbling, thro* rocks abrupt, and founding far ; 
Then o'er the fanded valley floating fpreads, 100 

Calm, fluggifli, filent ; till again, conftrain'd 
Between two meeting hills, it burfts away. 
Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid ilream ; 
There gathering triple force, rapid, and deep. 

It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders thro'. 105 
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Nature ! great Parent ! whofe unceafing hand 
Rolls round the Seafons of the changeful year. 
How mighty, how majeilic, are thy works I 
With what a pleating dread they fwell the foul ! 
That fees aftonifli'd ! and aftonifh*d fings I i lo 

Ye too, ye winds ! that now begin to blow. 
With boifterous fweep, I raife my voice to you. 
Where are your ftores, ye powerful beings ! fay, 
Where your aerial magazines referv*d. 
To fwell the brooding terrors of the ftorm ? 1 15 

In what far diftant region of the Iky, 
Hufh'd in deep filence, fleep ye when *tis calm ? 

When from the pallid Iky the fun defcends. 
With many a fpot, that o*er his glaring orb 
Uncertain wanders, ftain'd ; red fiery ftreaks no 

Begin to flufh around. The reeling clouds 
Stagger with dizzy poife, as doubting yet 
Which mafter to obey : while rifing flow. 
Blank, in the leaden-colour*d eaft, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. i*5 

Seen thro' the turbid fluctuating air, 
The ftars obtufe, emit a fliivered ray ; 
Or frequent feem to flioot athwart the gloom. 
And long behind them trail the whitening blaze. 
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Snatch*d in fliort eddies, plays the wither'd leaf; 130 
And on the flood the dancing feather floats. 
With broaden*d noflirils to the flcy up-turn*d, 
The confcious heifer fnufFs the fliormy gale. 
Even as the matron, at her nightly taflc, 
With penfive labour draws the flaxen thread, 135 

The wafl:ed taper and the crackling flame 
Foretell the blafl:. But chief the plumy race, 
The tenants of the Iky, its changes fpeak. 
Retiring from the downs, where all day long 
Thy pick*d their fcanty fare, a blackening train 140 
Of clamorous rooks thick-urge their weary flight. 
And feek the clofing ihelter of the grove ; 
Ailiduous, in his bower, the wailing owl 
Plies his fad fong. The cormorant on high 
Wheels from the deep, and fcreams along the land. 145 
Xjoud fhrieks the foaring heron ; and with wild wing, 
The circling fea-fowl cleave the flaky clouds. 
Ocean, unequal prefs'd, with broken tide 
And blind commotion heaves ; while from the fhore, 
Hat into caverns by the reftlefs wave, 150 

And foreft-ruftling mountains, comes a voice. 
That folemn founding bids the world prepare. 
Then iflues forth the fl:orm with fudden burli, 
And hurls the whole precipitated air, 

Bb 
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Down, in a torrent. On the paflive main 155 

Defcends th* ethereal force, and with ftrong guft 

Turns from its bottom the difcolour*d deep. 

Thro' the black night that fits immenfe around, 

Lafh*d into foam, the fierce confli<Sling brine 

Seems o*er a thoufand raging waves to burn: 160 

Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds 

In dreadful tumult fwelPd, furge above furge, 

Burft into chaos with tremendous roar. 

And anchored Navies from their flations drive, 

Wild as the winds acrofs the howling wafte i^S 

Of mighty waters : now th' inflated wave 

Straining they fcale, and now impetuous flioot 

Into the fecret chambers of the deep. 

The wint'ry Baltic thundering o'er their head. 

Emerging thence again, before the breath i 7° 

Of full-exerted heaven they wing their courfe, 

And dart on diftant coafl:s ; if fome fliarp rock, 

Or ihoal infidious break not their career. 

And in loofe fragments fling then! floating round. 

Nor lefs at land the loofen'd tempeft reigns. i^i 
The mountain thunders ; and its fl:urdy fons 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they fhade. 
Lone on the midnight fteep, and all aghaft. 
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The dark way-faring ftranger breathlefs toils, 

\nd, often falling, climbs againft the blail. 180 

Low waves the rooted foreft, vex*d, and fheds 

What of its tamifli'd honours yet remain ; 

Dafh'd down, and fcatter'd, by the tearing wind's 

\ffiduous fury, its gigantic limbs. 

Thus ftruggling thro' the diffipated grove, 1 85 

rhe whirling tempeft raves along the plain ; 

\nd on the cottage thatch'd, or lordly roof, 

Ceen-faftening, ihakes them to the folid bafe. 

Jleep frighted flies ; and round the rocking dome, 

Tor entrance eager, howls the favage blafl. 190 

Then too, they fay, thro' all the burden'd air, 

^ong groans are heard, fhrill founds, and diftant fighs. 

That, utter'd by the demon of the night, 

ATarn the devoted wretch of woe and death. 

Huge uproar lords it wide. The clouds commix'd 
iVith ftars fwift gliding fweep along the Iky. 196 

^11 Nature reels. Till Nature's King, who oft 
^mid tempeiluous darknefs dwells alone, 
^nd on the wings of the careering wind 
^alks dreadfully ferene, commands a calm ; 200 

Chen ftraight air, fea and earth, are hulh'd at once. 

Bb 2 
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As yet *tis midnight deep. The weary clouds. 
Slow-meeting, mingle into folid gloom. 
Now, while the drowfy world lies loft in fleep, 
Let me affociate with the ferious Night, 205 

And Contemplation her fedate compeer ; 
Let me Ihake off th* intrufive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling fenfes all a fide. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Ye ever-tempting, ever-cheating train ! 210 

Where are you now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, difappointment, and remorfe. 
Sad, fickening thought ! and yet deluded Man, 
A fcene of crude disjointed vifions paft, 
And broken flumbers, rifes ftill refolv'd, 215 

With new-flulh'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 

Father of light and life, thou Good Supreme ! 
O teach me what is good ! teach me Thyself ! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low purfuit ! and feed my foul 220 

With knowledge, confcious peace, and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, fubftantial, never-fading blifs ! 
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The keener tetnpefts rife : and fuming dun 
^rom all the livid eaft, or piercing north, 
i'hick clouds afccnd; in whofe capacious womb 225 

vapouiy deluge lies,, to fnow congeal'd. 
[eavy they roll their fleecy world along ; 
itid the flcy faddens with the gather'd ftorm. 
'hro* the hufli'd air the whitening fhower defcends, 
it firft thin wav'ring ; till at laft the flakes 230 

f'all broad, and wide, and fafl:, dimming the day, 

""ith a continual flow. The cherifli'd fields 

It on their winter-robe of pureft: white. 

'is brightnefs all ; fave where the new fnow melts 
tlong the mazy current. Low, the woods 235 

)w their hoar head ; and, ere the languid fun 
^aint from the wefl: emits his evening ray, 
Larth*s univerfal face, deep hid, and chill. 
Is one wild dazzling waft:e, that buries wide 
'he works of Man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 240 
Stands covcr'd o'er with fnow, and then demands 
'he fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
'am'd by the cruel feafon, crowd around 
*he winnowing fliore, and claim the little boon 

'^hich BjR-OviDENCE afligns them. One alone, 245 
'he red-breafl, facred to the houlliold gods, 

Ifcly^gardful of th* embroiling iky, 
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In joylefs fields and thorny thickets, leaves 

His Ihivering mates, and pays to trufted Man 

His annual vifit. Half-afraid, he firft 2^C^ 

Againft the window beats ; then, brilk, alights 

On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o*er the floor, 

Eyes all the fmiling family alkance. 

And pecks, and ftarts, and wonders where he is : 

*Till more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 255* 

Attract his flender feet. The foodlefs wilds 

Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 

Tho' timorous of heart, aud hard befet 

By death in various forms, dark fnares, and dogs. 

And more unpitying Men, the garden feeks, 260 

Urg*d on by fearlefs want. The bleating kind 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glift*ning earth, 

With looks of dumb defpair ; then, fad-difpers*d, 

Dig for the wither*d herb thro* heaps of fnow. 

Now, (hepherds, to your helplefs charge be kind, 265 

Baffle the raging year, and fill their pens 

With food at will ; lodge them below the florm, 

And watch them flrid : for from the bellowing Eaft, 

In this dire feafon, oft the whirlwind*s wing 

Sweeps up the burden of whole wint'ry plains 270 

At one wide waft, and o'er the haplefs flocks. 

Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills. 
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The billowy tempeft whelms ; till, upward urg'd, 

The valley to a (hining mountain fwells, 

Ipt with a wreath high-curling in the Iky. 275 

As thus the fnows arife ; and foul, and fierce, 
l11 Winter drives along the darken*d air ; 
1 his own loofe-revolving fields, the fwain 
^ifafler*d Hands : fees other hills afcend, 
f unknown joylefs brow ; and other fcenes, 280 

f horrid profpeft, (hag the traftlefs plain ; 
or finds the river, nor the foreft, hid 
eneath the formlefs wild ; but wanders on 
rom hill to dale, flill more and more aflray ; 
npatient flouncing thro' the drifted heaps, 285 

:ung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of home 
ufh on his" nerves, and call their vigour forth 
I many a vain attempt. How finks his foul ! 
iThat black defpair, what horror fills his heart ! 
7hen for the dufky fpot, which fancy feigri*d 290 
[is tufted cottage rifing thro* the fnow, 
[e meets the roughnefs of the middle wafte, 
ar from the track, and bleft abode of Man ; 
/hUe round him night refiiUefs clofes faft, 
.nd every tempeft, howling o*er his head, 295 

.enders the favage wildernefs more wild. 
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Then throng the bufy Ihapes into his mind, 

Of cover*d pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire defcent ! beyond the power of froft. 

Of faithlefs bogs ; of precipices huge, 300 

Smooth*d up with fnow : and, what is land, unknown, 

What water, of the ftill unfrozen fpring, 

In the loofe marfli, or foHtary lake. 

Where the frefh fountain from the bottom boils. 

Thefe check his fearful fteps ; and down he finks 305 

Beneath the fhelter of the fhapelefs drift. 

Thinking o*er all the bitternefs of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguiih Nature ihoots 

Thro' the wrung bofom of the dying man. 

His wife, his children, and his friends unfeen. 31O. 

In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, and the veftment warm ; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingling ftorm, demand their fire^ 

With tears of artlefs innocence. Alas ! 315 

Nor wife, nor children, more fliall he behold. 

Nor friends; nor facred home. On every nerve 

The deadly winter feizes ; {huts up fenfe ; 

And, o*er his inmoft vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the fnows, a ftifFened corfe, 320 

Stretch*d out, and bleaching in the northern blaft. 
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Ah little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleafure, power, and affluence furround ; 
They, who their thoughtlefs hours in giddy mirth. 
And wanton, often cruel, riot wafte.; 3:25 

Ah little think they, while they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the fad variety of pain- 
How many fink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 330 
By fhameful variance betwixt Man and Man. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common ufe 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread ^;^^ 

0£ mifery. Sore pierc'd by wint'ry winds. 
How many Ihrink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerlefs poverty* How many ihake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind. 
Unbounded pafiion, madnefs, guilt, remorfe ; 340 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life. 
They furnifh matter for the tragic Mufe. 
Even in the vale, where wifdom loves to dwell. 
With friendfliip, peace, and contemplation join*d. 
How many, rack*d with honefl: paflions, droop 345 
In deep retir*d diftrefs. How many ftand 

Cc 
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Around the death-bed of their deareft friends, 

And point the parting anguifh. Thought fond Man 

Of thefe, and all the thoufand namelefs ills, 

That one inceffant ftruggle render life, 350 

One fcene of toil, of fuiFering, and of fate. 

Vice in his high career would ftand appalled. 

And heedlefs rambling Impulfe learn to think ; 

The confcious heart of Charity would warm. 

And her wide wifli Benevolence dilate ; 355 

The focial tear would rife, the focial figh ; 

And into clear perfeftion, gradual blifs. 

Refining ftill, the focial pafllons work. 

And here can I forget the generous band », 
Who touch*d with human woe, redreffive fearch'd 360 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail ? 
Unpitied, and unheard, where mifery moans ; 
Where flcknefs pines ; where thirft and hunger bum. 
And poor misfortune feels the lafli of vice. 
While in the land of liberty, the land 365 

Whofe every ftreet and public meeting glow 
With open freedom, little tyrants rag*d ; 
Snatch*d the lean morfel from the ftarving mouth ; 
Tore from cold wint*ry limbs the tatter'd weed ; 
Even robb'd them of the laft of comforts, fleep ; 370 
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The free-born Briton to the dungeon chain'd. 

Or, as the luft of cruelty prevail'd, 

At pleafure mark*d him with inglorious ftripes ; 

And crufli*d out lives, by fecret barbarous ways. 

That for their country would have toiPd, or bled. 375 

O great defign ! if executed well, 

With patient care, and wifdom-temper*d zeal. 

Ye fons of mercy ! yet refume the fearch ; 

Drag forth the legal monilers into light. 

Wrench from their hands oppreflion's iron rod, 380 

And bid the cruel feel the pains they give. 

Much ftill untouched remains ; in this rank age. 

Much is the patriot's weeding hand requir'd. 

The toils of law, (what dark infidious Men 

Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth, 385 

And lengthen fimple juftice into trade) 

How glorious were the day ! that faw thefe broke, 

And every Man within the reach of right. 

By wint'ry famine rous*d, from all the tra6l 
Of horrid mountains which the fhining Alps, 390 

And wavy Apennine, and Pyrenees, 
Branch out ftupendous into diilant lands ; 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave ! 
Burning for blood ! bony, and gaunt, and grim I 

Cc 2 
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Affemblirig wolves in raging troops defcend ; 395 

And, pouring o'er the country, bear along^ 

Keen as the north-wind fweeps the gloffy fnow» 

All is their prize. They fatten on the fteed, 

Prefs him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart. 

Nor can the bull his awful front defend, 400 

Or Ihake the murdering favages away. 

Rapacious, at the mother's throat they fly. 

And tear the fcreaming infant from her breafL 

The godlike face of Man avails him nought. 

Even beauty, force divine! at whofe bright glance 405 

The generous lion ftands in foftened gaze. 

Here bleeds, a haplefs undiftinguifh'd prey. 

But if, apprized of the feverc attack, 

The country be fhut up, lur'd by the fcent. 

On church yards drear (inhuman to relate !) 410 

The difappointed prowlers fall, and dig 

The flirouded body from the grave ; o'er which, 

Mix'd with foul fhades, and frighted ghofts, they howl. 

. Among thofe hilly regions, where embrac'd 

In peaceful vales the happy Grifons dwell ; 415 

Oft, rufhing fudden from the loaded clifts. 

Mountains of fnow their gathering terrors roll. 

From fteep to fteep, loud^thundering down they come. 
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A wint'ry waftc in dire commotion all ; 

And herds, and flocks, and travellers, and fwains, 420 

And fometimes whole brigades of marching troops. 

Or hamlets fleeping in the dead of night. 

Aire deep beneath the fmothering ruin whelm*d. 

Now, all amid the rigours of the year. 
In the wild depth of Winter, while without 425 

The ceafelefs winds blow ice, be my retreat. 
Between the groaning foreft and the fhore 
Beat by the boundlefs multitude of waves, 
A rural, fhelter'd, folitary fcene ; 
Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers join, 430 

To cheer the gloom. There ftudious let me fit. 
And hold high converfe with the Mighty dead ; 
Sages of ancient time, as gods rever'd. 
As gods beneficent, who bleft mankind 
With arts, with arms, and humanized a world. 435 
Rous'd at th* infpiring thought, I throw afide 
The long-Hv*d volume ; and, deep-mufing, hail 
The facred fhades, that flowly-rifing pafs 
Before my wondering eyes. Firft Socrates, 
Who, firmly good in a corrupted ftate, 440 

Againft the rage of tyrants fingle ftood. 
Invincible I calm reafon's holy law, 
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That voice of God within th* attentive mind, 

Obeying, fearlefs, or in life, or death : 

Great moral teacher ! Wifeft of Mankind ! 445 "^ 

Solon the next, who built his common-weal 

On Equity's wide bafe ; by tender laws 

A lively people curbing, yet undamp'd, 

Preferving ftill that quick peculiar fire, 

Whence in the laurePd field of finer arts, 450 - 

And of bold freedom, they unequal*d fhone. 

The pride of fmiling Greece, and human-kind. 

Lycurgus then, who bow'd beneath the force 

Of ftri£teft difcipline, feverely wife. 

All human pafiions. Following him, I fee, 455 

As at Thermopylae he glorious fell. 

The firm devoted Chief ^, who prov*d by deeds 

The hardeft leflbn which the other taught. 

Then Aristides lifts his honeft front ; 

Spotlefs of heart, to whom th* unflattering voice 460 

Of freedom gave the noblefl: name of Juft ; 

In pure majeftic poverty rever'd ; 

Who, even his glory to his country's weal 

Submitting, fwell'd a haughty Rival's ^ fame. 

Rear'd by his care, of fofter ray appears 465 

CiMON, fweet-foul'd ; whofe genius, rifing ftronjg. 

Shook off the load of young debauch ; abroad 
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The fcourge of Perfian pride, at home the friend 

Of every worth and every fplendid art ; 

Modeft, and fimple, in the pomp of wealth. 470 

Then the laft worthies of declining Greece, 

Late call*d to glory, in unequal times, 

Penfive, appear. The fair Corinthian boaft, 

Ti MOLE ON, happy temper ! mild, and firm. 

Who wept the Brother, while the Tyrant bled. 475 

And, equal to the beft, the Theban Pair d, 

Whofe virtues, in heroic Concord join*d. 

Their country rais'd to freedom, empire, fame. 

He too, with whom Athenian honour funk. 

And left a mafs of fordid lees behind, 480 

Phocion the Good; in public life fevere. 

To virtue ftill inexorably firm ; 

But when, beneath his low illuftrious roof. 

Sweet peace and happy wifdom fmooth'd his brow. 

Not friendihip fofter was, nor love more kind. 485 

And he, the laft of old Lycurgus' fons. 

The generous victim to that vain attempt, 

To fave a rotten ftate, Aois, who faw 

Even Sparta's felf to fervile avarice funk. 

The two Achaian heroes clofe the train. 490 

Aratus, who a while relum*d the foul 

Of fondly lingering liberty in Greece : 
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And he her darling as her lateil hope, 

The gallant Philopoemen ; who to aims 

Turn'd the luxurious pomp he could not cure ; 4.0^^$ 

Or toiling in his farm, a iimple fwain ; 

Or, bold and fkilful, thundering in the field. 

Of rougher front, a mighty people come i 
A race of heroes ! in thofe virtuous times 
Which knew no ftain, fave that with partial flame 50 
Their deareft country they too fondly lov*d : 
Her better Founder firft, the light of Rome, 
NuMA, who foften'd her rapacious fons : 
Servius the King, who laid the folid bafe 
On which o'er earth the vaft repubfic fpread. 505 

Then the great confuls venerable rife. 
The e Public Father who tlie Private ^eliVi, 
And on the dread tribunal fternly lad. 
He, whom his thanklefs country couM not iofc, 
Camillus, only vengeful to her foes. 510 

Fabricius, fcomer of all-conquering gold ; 
And CiNciNNATus, awful from the plough. 
Thy f WILLING Victim, Carthage, burfting lo6fe 
From all that pleading Nature could oppofe. 
From a whole city's tears, by rigid faith 515 

Imperious call'd, and honour's dire command. 
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SciPio, the gentle chief, humanely brave, 

"Who foon the race of fpotlefs glory ran, 

And, warm in youth, to the Poetic fhade 

With Friendfhip and Philofophy retir'd. 520 

TuLLY, whofe powerful eloquence a while 

Reftrain'd the rapid fate of rufliing Rome. 

Unconquer*d Cato, virtuous in extreme. 

And thou, unhappy Brutus, kind of heart, 

Whofe fteady arm, by awful virtue urg'd, 525 

lifted the Roman fteel againft thy Friend. 

Thoufands befides the tribute of a verfe 

Demand ; but who can count the ftars of heaven ; 

Who ling their influence on this lower world ? 

Behold, who yonder comes ! in fober ftate, 530 
Fair, mild, and ftrong, as is a vernal fun : 
*Tis Phoebus' felf, or elfe the Mantuan Swain ! 
Great Homer too appears, of daring wing. 
Parent of fohg ! and equal by his fide. 
The British Muse ; join'd hand in hand they walk. 
Darkling, full up the middle fteep to fame. 536 

Nor abfent are thofe fhades, whofe Ikilful touch 
Pathetic drew th' impaflion'd heart, and charmed 
Tranfported Athens with the moral scene : 539 

Nor thofe who, tuneful, wak*d th* enchanting Lvre. 
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First of your kind ! fociety divine J 
Still vifit thus my nights, for you referv'd, 
And mount my foaring foul to thoughts like yours. 
Silence, thou lonely power J the door be thine ; 
See on the hallo w*d hour that none intrude, 545 

Save a few chofen friends, who fometim«8 deign 
To blefs my humbla roof, with fenfe refin*d, 
Learning digefted well, exahed faith, 
Vtiftudy'd wit, and hun>our ever gay. 
Or from the Mufes' hiU will Fope defcend, 550 

To raife the facred hour, to bid it fmik. 
And with the focial fpirit warm the heart : 
For tho' not fweeter his own Homer fings. 
Yet is his life the more endearing fong. 

Where art thou, Hamaiond ? thou the darling jxide. 
The friend and lover of the tuneful throng \ 556 

Ah why, dear youth, in all the blooming prime 
Of vernal genius, where difclofing fall 
Each affcive worth, each manly virtue lay^ 
Why wert thou ravifli'd from our hope fo fbop ? 560 
What now avails that noble thirft of fame. 
Which ftung thy fervent breaft ? that treafur*d ftore 
Of knowledge, early gain'd ? that eager zeal 
To ferve thy country, glowing in the band 
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Of YouTHFUl Patriots, who fuftain her name? 565 

What noM^, alas I that Ufe-diffiifing charm 

Of fprightiy wit ? that rapture for the Mufe, 

That heart of friendfhip, and that foul of joy, 

Which bade with fofteft light thy virtues fmile ? 

Ah ! only Ihew'd, to check our fond purfuits^ 57O 

And teach our humbled hopes that life is vain i 

Thus in fome defep retirement would I pafs 
The winter-glooms, with friends of pliant foul. 
Or blithe, or folemn, as the theme infpir'd t 
With them would fearch, if Nature's boundlefs franld 
Was called, late-riling from the void of night) 576 
Or fprung eternal from th* eternal mind ; 
Its life, its laws, its progrefs, and its end. 
Hence larger profpeds of the beauteous whole, 
Would, gradual, open on our opening minds ^ 58b 
And each diffiillve harmony unite. 
In full perfeftion to th' aftonilh*d eye. 
Then would we try to fcan the moral world. 
Which, tho* to us it feems embroil'd, moves on 
In higher order; fitted, and impell'd, 58^ 

By Wisdom's fineft hand, and iffuing all 
In general Good. The fage hiftoric Mufe 
Should next conduct us thro' the depth of time : 
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Shew us how empire grew, declin*d, and fell. 

In fcatter*d ilates ; what makes the nations fmile, 590 

Improves their foil, and gives them double funs ; 

And why they pine beneath the brighteft ikies. 

In Nature's richeft lap. As thus we talk'd. 

Our hearts would burn within us, would inhale 

That portion of divinity, that ray 595 

Of pureft heav*n, which lights the public foul 

Of patriots, and of heroes. But if doomed. 

In powerlefs humble fortune, to reprefs 

Thefe ardent rifings of the kindling foul ; 

Then, even fuperior to ambition, we 600 

Would learn the private virtues ; how to glide 

Thro* ihades and plains, along the fmootheft ftream 

Of rural life : or fnatch'd away by hope. 

Thro' the dim fpaces of futurity, 

With earneft eye anticipate thofe fcenes 605 

Of happinefs, and wonder ; where the mind. 

In endlefs growth and infinite afcent, 

Rifes from ftate to ftate, and world to world. 

But when with thefe the ferious thought is foiPd, 

We, (hifting for relief, would play the fhapes 610 

Of frolic fancy ; and inceflant form 

Thofe rapid pidures, that aflembled train 

Of fleet ideas, never join'd before^ 
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Whence lively Wit excites to gay furprife ; 

Or folly-painting Humour, grave himfelf, 615 

Calls Laughter forth, deep-fhaking every nerve. 

Meantime the village roufes up the fire; 
While well attefted, and as well believ*d. 
Heard folemn, goes the goblin-ftory round ; 
Till fuperftitious horror creeps o'er all. 620 

Or, frequent in the founding hall, they wake 
The rural gambol. Ruftic mirth goes round ; 
The fimple joke that takes the fhepherd's heart, 
Eafily pleas'd ; the long loud laugh, fincere ; 
The kifs, fnatch*d hafty from the fide-long maid, 625 
On purpofe guardlefs, or pretending fleep : 
The leap, the flap, the haul ; and, fhook to notes 
Of native mufic, the refpondent dance. 
Thus jocund fleets with them the winter-night- 

The city fwarms intenfe. The public haunt, 630 
Full of each theme, and warm with mix'd difcourfe. 
Hums indifl:ind:. The fons of riot flow 
Down the loofe fl:ream of falfe inchanted joy. 
To fwift defl:rud:ion. On the rankled foul 
The griming fury falls ; and in one gulph 6^^ 

Of total ruin, honour, virtue, peace. 
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Friends, families, and fortune, headlong fink. 

Up-fprings the dance along the lighted dome^ 

Mix*d, and evolv*d, a thoufand fprightly ways. 

The glitt'ring court efFufes every pomp ; 640 

The circle deepens ; beam*d from gaudy robes. 

Tapers, and fparkling gems, atid radiant eyes, 

A foft effulgence o'er the palace waves : 

While, a gay infed in his fummer-fhinc, 

The fop, light-fluttering, fpreads his mealy wings. 645 

Dread o*er the fcene, the ghofl: of Haml&t ftalke ; 
Othello rages ; poor Monimia moutns ; 
And Belvidera pours her foul in love. 
Terror alarms the breaft ; the comely tear 
Steals o*er the cheek : or elfe the Comic Muse 650 
Holds to the world a pidure of itfelf. 
And raifes fly the fair impartial laugh. 
Sometimes flie lifts her fl:rain, and paints the fcenes 
Of beauteous life ; whate*er can deck mankind, 
Or charm the heart, in generous s Bevil fhew'd. 655 

O THOU, whofe wifdom, folid yet refin'd, 
Whofe patriot virtues, and confummate fldll 
To touch the finer fprings that move the world, 
Join*d to whatever the Graces can beftow. 
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And all Apollo*s animating fire, 660 

Give thee, with pleafing dignity, to fliine 

At once the guardian, ornament, and joy. 

Of polifh'd life ; permit the Rural Mufe, 

O Chesterfield, to grace with thee her fong ! 

Ere to the (hades again ihe humbly flies, 665 

Indulge her fond ambition, in thy train, 

(For every Mufe has in thy train a place) 

To mark thy various full>accompli{h*d mind : 

To mark that fpirit, which, with Britifh fcorn, 

Rejedis th' allurements of corrupted power ; 670 

That elegant politenefs, which excels. 

Even in the judgment of prefumptuoiis France, 

The boafled manners of her fhining court ; 

That wit, the vivid energy of fenfe. 

The truth erf Nature, which, with Attic point, 675 

And kind well-temper'd fatire, fmoothly keen. 

Steals thro* the foul, and without pain corrects. 

Or, riling thence with yet a brighter flame, 

O let me hail thee on fome glorious day, 

When to the liftening Senate, ardent, crowd 680 

Britannia's fons to hear her pleaded caufe. 

Then dreft by thee, more amiably fair. 

Truth the foft robe of mild perfuafion wears : 

Thou to affenting reafon giv'il again 
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Her own enlightened thoughts ; calPd from the heart, 

Th' obedient pailions on thy voice attend ; 686 

And even reludant party feels a while 

Thy gracious power : as thro* the varied maze 

Of eloquence, now fmooth, now quick, now ftrong, 

Profound and clear, you roll the copious flood. 690 

To thy lov'd haunt return, my happy Mufe : 
For now, behold, the joyous Winter-days, 
Frofty, fucceed ; and thro' the blue ferene. 
For fight too fine, th* ethereal nitre flies ; 
Killing infediious damps, and the fpent air 695 

Storing afrefli with elemental life. 
Clofe crowds the fliining atmofphere ; and binds 
Our fl:rengthen*d bodies in its cold embrace, 
Conftringent ; feeds, and animates our blood ; 
Refines our fpirits, through the new-fl:rung nerves, 700 
In fwifter fallies darting to the brain ; 
Where fits the foul, intenfe, coUefted, cool. 
Bright as the fkies, and as the feafon keen. 
All Nature feels the renovating force 
Of Winter, only to the thoughtlefs eye 705 

In ruin feen. The frofl:-conco6l:ed glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable foul. 
And gathers vigour for the coming year. 
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A ftronger'glow fits on the lively cheek 

Of ruddy fire; and luculent along 7 10 

The purer rivers flow ; their fuUen deeps, 

Tranfparent, open to the lhepherd*s gaze. 

And murmur hoarfer at the fixing froft 

What ?rt thou, froft ? and whence are thy keen ftores 
Deriv'd, thou fccret all-invading power, 715 

Whom even th* illufive fluid cannot fly ? 
Is not thy potent energy, unfeen. 
Myriads of little falts, or hook'd, or fhap*d 
Like double wedges, and diffus'd immenfe 
Thro* water, earth, and ether? Hence at eve, 720 
Steam*d eager from the red horizon round. 
With the fierce rage of Winter deep fufFus'd, 
An icy gale, oft Ihifting, o*er the pool 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
*Arrefl:s the bickering fliream* The loofen'd ice, 725 
Let down the flood, and half-diflblv'd by day, 
Rufliles no more ; but to the fedgy bank 
Fafl: grows, or gathers round the pointed fl:one, 
A cryfl:al pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented firm ; till, feiz'd from fliore to fhore, 730 
The whole imprifon'd river growls below. 
Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflects 

Ee 
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A double noife ; while at his evening watch, 
•The village dog deters the nightly thief ; 
The heifer lows ; the diftant water-fall 735 

Swells in the breeze ; and, with the hafty tread 
Of traveller, the hollow-founding plain 
Shakes from afar. The full ethereal round. 
Infinite worlds difclofing to the view, 
Shines out intenfely keen ; and all, one cope 740 

Of ftarry glitter, glows from pole to pole. 
From pole to pole the rigid influence falls. 
Thro* the ftill night, inceffant, heavy, ilrong. 
And feizes Nature fail. It freezes on ; 
Till morn, late rifing o*er the drooping world, 745 
Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. Then appears 
The various labour of the filent night : 
Prone from the dripping cave, and dumb cafcade, 
Whofe idle torrents only feem to roar. 
The pendant icicle ; the froft-work fair, 750 

Where tranfient hues, and fancy'd figures rife ; 
Wide fpouted o'er the hill, the frozen brook, 
A livid traft, cold-gleaming on the morn ; 
The foreft bent beneath the plumy wave ; 
And by the froft refin'd the whiter fnow, 755 

Incrufted hard, and founding to the tread 
Of early fliepherd, as he penfive feeks 
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His pining flock, or from the mountain tojp, 
Pleas'd with the flippery furface, fwift defcends. 

On bhthfome frolics bent, the youthful fwains, 760 
While every work of Man is laid at reft. 
Fond o'er the river crowd, in various fport 
And revelry diflblv'd ; where mixing glad, 
Happieft of all the train ! the raptur*d boy 
Lafhes the whirUng top. Or, where the Rhine 765 
Branched out in many a long canal extends. 
From every province fwarming, void of care, 
Batavia rufhes forth ; and as they fweep. 
On founding fkates, a thoufand different ways. 
In circUng poife, fwift as the winds along, 770 

The then gay land is maddened all to joy. 
Nor lefs the northern courts, wide o*er the fnow. 
Pour a new pomp. Eager, on rapid fleds. 
Their vigorous youth in bold contention wheel 
The long-refounding courfe. Meantime, to raife 775 
The manly ftrife, with highly blooming charms, 
Flufli*d by the feafon, Scandinavia's dames. 
Or Ruffia's buxom daughters glow around. 

Pure, quick, and fportful, is the wholefome day ; 
But foon elaps'd. The horizontal fun, 780 
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Broad o'er the fouth, hangs at his utmoft noon : 
And, ineffectual, ilrikes the gelid cliff: 
His azure glofs the mountain flill maintains, 
Nor feels the feeble touch. Perhaps the vale 
Relents a while to the reflected ray ; 785 

Or from the foreft falls the clufter'd fnow. 
Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
Gay-twinkle as they fcatter. Thick around 
Thunders the fport of thofe, who with the gun, 
And dog impatient bounding at the fhot, 790 

Worfe than the feafon, defolate the fields ; 
And, adding to the ruins of the year, 
Diftrefs the footed or the feathered game. 

But what is this ? Our infant Winter finks, 
Divefted of his grandeur, fhould our eye 795- 

Aftonifli'd fhoot into the Frigid Zone ; 
Where, for relentlefs months, continual night 
Holds o'er the glittering wafte her ftarry reign. 

There, thro' the prifon of unbounded wilds, 
Barr'd by the hand of Nature from efcape, 800 

Wide-roams the Ruffian exile. Nought around 
Strikes his fad eye, but deferts loft in fnow ; 
And heavy-loaded groves ; and folid floods. 
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That ftretch, athwart the folitary vaft, > • • 

Their icy horrors to the frozen main ; 805 

\nd cheerlefs towns far-diftant, never blefs*d, 

>ave wh^n its annual courfe the caravan 

3ends to the golden-coaft of rich ^ Cathay, 

i^ith news of human-kind. Yet there Hfe glows ; 

iTet cherifh'd there, beneath the fliining wafte, 810 

The furry nations harbour : tipt with jet, 

^air Ermines, fpotlefs as the fnows they prefs ; 

>ables, of glofly black ; and dark embrown*d, 

Dr beauteous freak*d with many a mingled hue, 

rhoufands befides, the coftly pride of courts. 815 

There, warm together prefs'd, the trooping deer 

>leep on the new-fallen fnows ; and, fcarce his head 

^ais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 

liies flumbering fuUen in the white abyfs. 

The ruthlefs hunter wants nor dogs nor toils, 820 

^or with the dread of founding bows he drives 

The fearful flying race ; with ponderous clubs, 

A.S weak againft the mountain-heaps they pufli 

Their beating breaft in vain, and piteous bray. 

He lays them quivering on th' enfanguin'd fnows, 825 

A.nd with loud lliouts rejoicing bears them home. 

There thro* the piny forefl: half-abforpt, 

Kough tenant of thefe fhades, the fliapelefs bear. 
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With dangling ice all horrid, ftalks forlorn ; 
Slow-pac*d, and fourer as the ftorms increafe, Sj* 
He makes his bed beneath th* inclement drift, 
And, with ftern patience, fcorning weak compldnt, 
Hardens his heart againfl aifailing want. 

Wide o'er the fpacious regions of the north. 
That fee Bootes urge his tardy wain, 835 

A boifterous race, by frofty i Caurus pierc*d. 
Who little pleafure know and fear no pain. 
Prolific fwarm. They once relum'd the flame 
Of loft mankind in poU£h'd flavery funk. 
Drove martial ^ horde on horde, with dreadful fweep 
Refiftlefs rufhing o*er th* enfeebled fouth, 841 

And gave the vanquilh'd world another form. 
Not fuch the fons of Lapland : wifely they 
Defpife th* infenfate barbarous trade of war ; 
They alk no more than fimple Nature gives, 845 

They love their mountains, and enjoy their ftorms. 
No falfe defires, no pride-creaked wants, 
Difturb the peaceful current of their time ; 
And thro' the reftlefs ever-tortur*d maze 
Of pleafure, or ambition, bid it rage. 850 

Their rein-deer form their riches. Thefe, their tentfi, 
Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 
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Supply, their wholefome fare, and chearful cups. 

Obfequious at their call, the docile tribe 

Yield to the fled their necks, and whirl them fwift 855 

0*er hill and dale, heap'd into one expanfe 

Of marbled fnow, as far as eye can fweep 

"With a blue cruft of ice unbounded glaz*d. 

By dancing meteors then, that ceafelefs fliake 

A waving blaze refracted o*er the heavens, 860 

And vivid moons, and ftars that keener play 

With doubled luftre from the glofly wafte. 

Even in the depth of Polar Night, they find 

A wondrous day : enough to light the chafe. 

Or guide their daring fteps to Finland-fairs. 865 

Wifh*d Spring returns ; and from the hazy fouth. 

While dim Aurora flowly moves before. 

The welcome fun, juft verging up at firft, 

By fmall degrees extends the fwelling curve ! 

Till feen at laft for gay rejoicing months, 870 

Still round and round, his fpiral courfe he winds. 

And as he nearly dips his flaming orb. 

Wheels up again, and reafcends the flty. 

In that glad feafon, from the lakes and floods. 

Where pure l Niemi's fairy mountains rife, 875 

And fring*d with rofes «» Tenglio rolls his fl:ream. 

They draw the copious fry. With thefe, at eve» 
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They. chcerfuWoaded to their tents rejpair; 

Where, all day long in ufefiil cares employ*d, 

Their kind unblemifli'd wives the fite prepare. 886 

Thrice happy race ! by poverty fecur'd 

From legal plunder and rapacious power : 

In whom fell intereft never yet has fown 

The feeds of vice : whofe fpotlefs fwains ne*er knew 

'Injurious deed, nor, blafted by the breath 885 

Of faithlefs love, their blooming daughters woe* 

Still preffing on, beyond Tornea's lake. 
And Hecla flaming thro* a wafte of fnow. 
And fartheft Greenland, to the pole itfelf. 
Where, failing gradual, life at length goes out, 8^0 
The Mufe expands her folitary flight ; 
And, hovering o'er the wild fliupendous fcene. 
Beholds hew feas beneath " another iky, 
Thron*d in his palace of cerulean ice, 
Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court ; 895 

And thro' his airy hall, the loud mifrule ' 

Of driving tempefl: is for ever heard ; 
Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath ; 
■;Here arms his winds with all-fubduing froft ; 
Moulds his fierce hail, and treafures up his fnows, 900 
With which he now opprefles half the globe. 
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Thence winding eaftward to the Tartar's coaft, 
She fweeps the howling margin of the main ; 
Where undiflblving, from the firft of time. 
Snows fwell on fnows amazing to the fky ; 905 

And icy mountains high on mountains pil'd, 
Seem to the fhivering Tailor from afar, 
Shapelefs and white, an atmofphere of clouds. 
Projected huge, and horrid, o*er the furge, 
Alps frown on Alps ; or rufhing hideous down, 910 
As if old Chaos was again return*d, 
Wide-rend the deep, and (hake the folid pole. 
Ocean itfelf no longer can refill 
The binding fury ; but, in all its rage 
Of tempeft taken by the boundlefs froft, 915 

Is many a fathom to the bottom chain'd. 
And bid to roar no more : a bleak expanfe, 
Shagg'd o'er with wavy rocks, cheerlefs, and void 
Of every life, that from the dreary months 
Flies confcious fouthward. Miferable they I 920 

Who, here entangled in the gathering ice. 
Take their laft look of the defcending fun ; 
While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold froft. 
The long long night, incumbent o'er their heads. 
Falls horrible. Such was the » Briton's fate, 925 
As with firft prow, (what have not Britons dar'd !) 

Ff 
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He for the paffage fought, attempted fince 

So much in vain, and feeming to be fhut 

By jealous Nature with eternal bars. 

In thefe fell regions, in Arzina caught, 930 

And to the ftony deep his idle {hip 

Immediate feal'd, he with his haplefs crew, 

Each full exerted at his feveral tafk. 

Froze into ftatues ; to the cordage glued 

The failor, and the pilot to the helm. 935 

Hard by thefe fhores, where fcarce his freezing ftream 
Rolls the wild Oby, Uve the laft of Men ; 
And half enlivened by the diftant fun. 
That rears and ripens Man, as well as plants. 
Here human Nature wears its rudeft form. 940 

Deep from the piercing feafon funk in caves. 
Here by dull fires, and with unjoyous cheer. 
They wafte the tedious gloom. Immers'd in furs. 
Doze the grofs race. Nor fprightly jeft, nor fong, 
Nor tendernefs they know ; nor aught of life, 945 
Beyond the kindred bears that ftalk without. 
Till morn at length, her rofes drooping all. 
Sheds a long twilight brightening o*er their fields, 
And calls the quivered favage to the chace. 
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What cannot adive government perform, 950 

New-moulding Man? Wide-ftretchingfromthefefliores, 
A people favage from remoteft time, 
A huge negleded empire, one vast Mind, 
By Heaven infpir*d, from Gothic darknefs call'd. 
Immortal Peter ! firft of monarchs ! He 955 

His ftubborn country tam*d, her rocks, her fens. 
Her floods, her feas, her ill-fubmitting fons ; 
And while the fierce Barbarian he fubdu*d. 
To more exalted foul he rais*d the Man. 
Ye (hades of ancient heroes, ye who toiPd 960 

Thro' long fucceflive ages to build up 
A labouring plan of flate, behold at once 
The wonder done ! behold the matchlefs prince ! 
Who left his native throne, where reign*d tiU then 
A mighty fliadow of unreal power ; 965 

Who greatly fpurn*d the flothful pomp of courts ; 
And roaming every land, in every port 
His fceptre laid afide, with glorious hand 
Unwearied plying the mechanic tool, 
Gather'd the feeds of trade, of ufeful arts, 970 

Of civil wifdom, and of martial fldll. 
Charg'd with the fl:ores of Europe home he goes ! 
Then cities rife amid the illumin*d wafte ; 
O'er joylefs defarts fmiles the rural reign ; 
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Far-diftant flood to flood is focial join'd ; 975 

Th* afl:onifli'd Euxine hears the Baltic roar ; 

Proud navies ride on feas that never foam'd 

With daring keel before ; and armies ftretch 

Each way their dazzling files, reprefling here 

The frantic Alexander of the north, 980 

And awing there fl:ern Othman's fhrinking fons. 

Sloth flies the land, and Ignorance, and Vice, 

Of old diflionour proud : it glows around. 

Taught by the Royal Hand that rous*d the whole. 

One fcene of arts, of arms, of rifmg trade ; 985 

For what his wifdom plann'd, and power enforc'd. 

More potent ftill, his great example ihew'd. 

,/ Muttering, the winds at eve, with blunted point, 
Blow hollow-blufl:ering from the foutli. Subdu'd, 
The frofl: refolves into a trickling thaw. 990 

Spotted the mountains fhine ; loofe fleet defcends. 
And floods the country round. The rivers fwell. 
Of bonds impatient. Sudden from the hills. 
O'er rocks and woods, in broad brown catarad^s, 
A thoufand fnow-fed torrents (hoot at once ; 995 

And, where they rufli, the wide-refounding plain 
Is left one flimy wafte. V/Thofe fuUen feas. 
That wafh*d th* ungenial pole, will reft no more 
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Beneath the fliackles of the mighty north ; 

But, roufing all their waves, refiftlefs heave. 1000 

And hark ! the lengthening roar continuous runs 

Athwart the rifted deep : at once it burfls. 

And piles a thoufand mountains to the clouds. 

Ill fares the bark with trembling wretches charg*d, 

That, toft amid the floating fragments, moors 1 005 

Beneath the fhelter of an icy ifle. 

While night overwhelms the fea, and horror looks 

More horrible. Can human force endure 

Th* affembled mifchiefs that befiege them round ? 

Heart-gnawing hunger, fainting wearinefs, 10 10 

The roar of winds and waves, the crulh of ice. 

Now ceafing, now renew*d with louder rage. 

And in dire echoes bellowing round the main. 

More to embroil the deep. Leviathan 

And his unwieldy train, in dreadful fport, 1015 

Tempeft the loofened brine, while thro* the gloom, 

Far, from the bleak inhofpitable fhore. 

Loading the winds, is heard the hungry howl 

Of famiih'd monfters, there awaiting wrecks. 

Yet Providence, that ever-waking eye, 102a 

Looks down with pity on the feeble toil 

Of mortals loft to hope, and lights them fafe. 

Thro* all this dreary labyrinth of fate. 
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'Tis done ! dread Winter fpreads hia lateft glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o*er the conquer*d year. 1025 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His defolate domain. Behold, fond Man ! 
See here thy pi6tur*d life ; pafs fome few years, 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer*s ardent ftrength, 
Thy fober Autumn fading into age, 1031 

And pale concluding Winter comes at lafl:. 
And {huts the fcene. Ah ! whither now are fled, 
Thofe dreams of greatnefs ? thofe unfolid hopes 
Of happinefs ? thofe longings after fame ? 1035 

Thofe refl:lefs cares ? thofe bufy bufl:ling days ? 
Thofe gay-fpent, fefl:ive nights ? thofe veering thoughts 
Loft between good and ill, that fliar'd thy life ? 
All now are vani{h*d ! Virtue fole-furvives. 
Immortal, never-failing friend of Man, 1040 

His guide to happinefs on high. And fee ! 
*Tis come, the glorious morn ! the fecond birth 
Of heaven, and earth ! awakening Nature hears 
The new-creating wordy and ftarts to life. 
In every heightened form, from pain and death 1045 
For ever free. The great eternal Jchemey 
Involving all, and in a perfeSl whole 
Uniting, as the profped wider fpreads. 
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To reafon*s eye refin'd clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wife I ye blind prefumptuous ! now, 1050 

Confounded in the duft, adore that Power, 

And Wisdom oft arraign*d : fee now the caufe,. 

Why unaffuming worth in fecret liv'd. 

And died, negleded : why the good Man's fhare 

In life was gall and bitternefs of foul: ^^55 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pin*d 

In ftarving folitude ; while luxury. 

In palaces, lay (training her low thought. 

To form unreal wants : why heaven-born truth. 

And moderation fair, wore the red marks 1060 

Of fuperftition*s fcourge : why licensed pain. 

That cruel fpoiler, that embofom'd foe, 

Imbittered all our blifs. Ye good diftreft I 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending ftand 

Beneath life's preflure, yet bear up a while, 1065 

And what your bounded view, which only faw 

A little part, deem'd Evil is no more ! 

The ftorms of Wintry Time will quickly pafs. 

And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 



V 

^ 



NOTES. 



SPRING, 
' THE £artlieft of the weftcrn iQands of Scotland. 

SUMMER. 

* A young hdy, well known to the Author, who died at the age of eigh. 
teen, in the year 1738. 

^ Which blows conftantly between the tropics from the eaft, or the colla- 
teral points, the north-eaft and fouth-eaft ; caufed by the preflure of the ra- 
rified air on that before it, according to the diurnal motion of the fun from 
eaft to weft. 

^ In all climates between the tropics, the fun, as he pafles and repafles in 
his annual motion, is twice a-year vertical, which produces this effeA. 

* The luppopotamus, or river-horfe, 

^ In all the regions of the Torrid zone, the birds, though more beautiful 
in their plumage, are obferved to be lefs melodious than ours. 

' The river that nms through Siam ; on whofe banks a vaft multitude 
of thofe infeds cdUcd^re-jliesy make a beautiful appearance in the night. 

' The river of the Amazons. 

^ Typhon and Ecnephia, names of particular ftorms or hurricanes, known 
only between the tropics. 

^ Called by fsulors the Ox-eye, being in appearance, at firft, no bigger. 

* Vafco de Gama, the firft who failed round Africa, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, to the Eaft Indies. 

* Don Heiuy, third fon to John the Firft, King of Portugal. His 
flrong genius to the difcovery of new countries was the chief fource of all 
the modern improvements in navigation. 

" Thefe are the caufes fuppofed to be the firft origin of the plague, in Dr 
Mead's elegant book on that fubjedl. 
" The Venus of Medici. 

** The old name of Richmond, fignifying in Saxon Shining or Splendour. 
' Highgate and Hampftead. ' In his laft ficknefs. ^ Algernon Sidney. 



NOTES. 

' Anthony- Afhley Cooper, Earl of Shaftefbury. 

AUTUMN. 

* The Mufcovites call the Riphean mountains Weliki Camenypoys^ that is, 
The great Jlony girdle^ becaufe they fuppofe them to encompafs the whole earth. 

^ A range of mountains in Africa, that furround almoft all Monomotapa«. 
^ The feat of the Lord Vifcount Cobham. 
^ The temple of Virtue in Stowe-Gardens. 

WINTER. 

* The Jail Committee, in the year 1729. 
^ Leonidas. *" Themiftocles. 
^ Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 

^ Marcus Junius Brutus. ' Regulus. 

' A Charafter in the Confdous Lovers, written by Sir Richard Steele; 

^ The old name for China. 

* The north- weft wind. 

^ The wandering Scythian clans. 

' M. de Maupertuis, in his book on the Figure of the Earth, after having 
aefcribed the beautiful lake and mountain of Niemi in Lapland, fays, 
** From this height we had opportunity feveral times to fee thofe vapours 
rife from the lake which the people of the country call Haltios, and which 
they deem to be the guardian fpirits of the mountains. We had been 
frighted with ftories of bears that haunted this place, but faw none. It 
feemed rather a place of refort for Fairies and Genii than bears." 

" The fame author obferves, " I was furprifed to fee, upon the banks 

of this river (the Tenglio), rofes of as lively a red as any that are in our 
gardens.** 

" The other hemifphere. 

"" Sir Hugh Willoughby, fent by Queen Elizabeth to difcover the Nortlw 
eaft pafTage. 



HYMN. 



XHESE, as they change. Almighty Father, thefe. 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleafing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, t^y tendernefs and love. 
Wide flufh the fields ; the foftening air is balm ; 5 

Echo the mountains round ; the forefl fmiles ; 
And every fenfe, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer-months, 
"With light and heat refulgent. Then thy fun 
Shoots full perfedion thro* the fwelling year : 10 

And oft THY voice in dreadful thunder fpeaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, in hoUow-whifpering gales. 
Thy bounty fliines in Autumn unconfin'd, 
And fpreads a common feaft for all that lives. 15 

In Winter awful Thou ! with clouds and ftorms 
Around Thee thrown, tempeft o'er tempeft roU'd, 
Majeftic darknefs ! on the whirlwind's wing. 
Riding fubhme. Thou bidft the world adore. 
And humbleft Nature with thy northern blaft. 20 

Gg 2 
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Mysterious round ! what Ikill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in thefe appear ! a fimple train. 
Yet fo delightful mix'd, with fuch kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv*d, fo foftening into (hade ; 25 

And all fo forming an harmonious whole ; 
That, as they ftill fucceed, they ravifli ftill. 
But wandering oft, with brute unconfcioufi gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, mark« not the mighty hand. 
That, ever-bufy, wheels the filent fpheres ; 315 

Works in the fecret deep ; Ihoots, fteaming, thence 
The fair profufion that o'erfpreads the Spring : 
Flings from the fun dired the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempeil forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 35 
With tranfport touches all the fprings of life. 

Nature, attend ! join every living foul. 
Beneath the fpacious temple of the flty. 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raife 
One general fong ! To Him, ye vocal gales, 40 

Breathe foft, whofe Spirit in your freihnefs breathes: 
Oh talk of Him in folitary glooms ! 
Where, o'er the rock, the fcarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown fhade with a religious awe. 
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And ye, whofe bolder note is heard afar, 45 

Who fhake th* aftonifh'd world, lift high to heaven 

Th* impetuous fong, and fay from whom you rage. 

His praife, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 

And let me catch it as I mufe along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 50 

Ye fofter floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou majeftic main, 

A fecret world of wonders in thyfelf, 

Sound His flupendous praife ; whofe greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. ^^ 

Soft-roll your incenfe, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 

In mingled clouds to Him ; whofe fun exalts, 

Whofe breath perfumes you, and whofe pencil paints. 

Ye forefts bend, ye harvefts wave, to Him ; 

Breathe your flill fong into the reaper's heart, 60 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth afleep 

Unconfcious lies, efFufe your mildefl: beams. 

Ye conftellations, while your angels fl:rike. 

Amid the fpangled Iky, the filver lyre. 6^ 

Great fource of day ! beft image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide. 

From world to world, the vital ocean round. 

On Nature write with every beam His praife* 
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The thunder rolls : be hufli'd the proftrate world ; 76 

While cloud to cloud returns the folemn hymn. 

Bleat out afrefli, ye hills : ye mofly rocks. 

Retain the found : the broad refponfive lowe. 

Ye vallies, raife ; for the Great Shepherd reigns ; 

And his unfufFering kingdom yet will come. j 75 

Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundlefs fong 

Burft: from the groves ! and when the refUefs day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world afleep, 

Sweeteft of birds ! fweet Philomela, charm 

The liftening {hades, and teach the night His praife. 80 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation fmiles. 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all. 

Crown the great hymn ! in fwarming cities vaft, 

Aflembled men, to the deep organ join . 

The long-refounding voice, oft breaking clear, S^ 

At folemn paufes, through the fwelling bafe ; 

And, as each mingling flame increafes each. 

In one United ardour rife to heaven. 

Or if you rather chufe the rural fhade, 

And find a fane in every facred grove ; 90 

There let the Ihepherd's flute, the virgin's lay. 

The prompting feraph, and the poet's lyre. 

Still fmg the God of Seasons, as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme. 
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Whether the bloffom blows, the Summer ray 95 

Ruflets the plain, infpiring Autumn gleams ; 

Or Winter rifes in the blackening eaft ; 

Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more. 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the fartheft verge 100 
Of the green earth, to diilant barbarous climes. 
Rivers unknown to fong ; where firft the fun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his fetting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic ifles ; *tis nought to me : 
Since God is ever prefent, ever felt, 105 

In the void wafte as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes there muft: be joy. 
When even at laft the folemn hour fhall come, 
And wing my myftic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey; there, with new powers, no 
Will rifing wonders fing : I cannot go 
Where Universal Love not fmiles around, 
Suftaining all yon orbs and all their fons ; 
From feeming Evil ftill educing Good, 
And Better thence again, and Better ftill, 115 

In infinite progreflion. But I lofe 
Myfelf in Him, in Light ineffable I 
Come then, expreflive filence, mufe His praife. 
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VERSES 

Occqfioned by the Death of Mr Aikman, a particular 
Friend of the Author's. 

jfVs thofe we love decay, we die in part, 
String after ftring is fever'd from the heart ; 
Till loofen*d life, at laft, but breathing clay. 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 
Unhappy he, who lateft feels the blow, 
Whofe eyes have wept o*er every friend laid low, 
Dragg*d ling*ring on from partial death to death. 
Till, dying, all he can refign is breath. 

Hh 
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ODE. 
I. 

J. ELL me, thou foul of her I love. 
Ah I tell me whither art thou fled ; 
To what delightful world above. 
Appointed for the happy dead. 

IL 

Or doll thou, free, at pleafure, roam. 
And fometimes (hare thy lover*s woe ; 

Where, void of thee, his cheerlefs home 
Can now, alas ! no comfort know ? 

IIL 

Oh I if thou hover'ft round my walk. 
While under every well-known tree, 

I to thy fancy*d fhadow talk. 
And every tear is full of thee ; 

IV. 

Should then the weary eye of grief, 
Befide fome fympathetic ftream. 

In flumber find a fliort relief. 

Oh vifit thou my foothing dream ! 
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EPITAPH 

ON 

Miss STANLEY. 

JtIERE, Stanley, reft, efcap'd this mortal ftrife. 
Above the joys, beyond the woes of life. 
Fierce pangs no more thy lively beauties ftain, 
And fternly try thee with a year of pain : 
No more fweet patience, feigning oft relief. 
Lights thy fick eye, to cheat a parent's grief: 
With tender art, to fave her anxious groan. 
No more thy bofom preffes down its own : 
Now well-eam*d peace is thine, and bUfs fincere : 
Ours be the lenient, not unpleafing tear ! 

O BORN to bloom, then fink beneath the ftorm ; 
To fliow us Virtue in her faireft form ; 
To (how us artlefs Reafon*s moral reign, 
"What boaftful fcience arrogates in vain ; 
Th* obedient paflions knowing each their part ; 
Calm light the head, and harmony the heart ! 

Hh 2 
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Yes, we muft follow foon, will glad obey. 
When a few funs have roU'd their cares away, 
Tir'd with vain life, will clofe the willing eye : 
*Tis the great birthright of mankind to die, 
Bleft be the bark ! that wafts us to the fliore. 
Where death-divided friends fliall part no more 
To join thee there, here with thy duft repofe. 
Is all the hope thy haplefs mother knows. 



To THE Reverend 

Mr MURDOCH, 

'R.ECTOK of Straddijhall in Suffolky 1738. 

JL HUS fafely low, my friend, thou canft not fall : 
Here reigns a deep tranquillity o'er all ; 
No noife, no care, no vanity, no ftrife ; 
Men, woods, and fields, all breathe untroubled life. 
Then keep each paflion down, however dear ; 
Truft me, the tender are the moft fevere. 
Guard, while 'tis thine, thy philofophic eafe. 
And afk no joy but that of virtuous peace ; 
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That bids defiance to the flbrms of fate : 
High blifs is only for a higher ftate. 



PARAPHRASE 

On the LATTER PART of the Sixth Chapter of 
St MATTHEW. 

W HEN my breaft labours with oppreffive care. 
And o'er my cheek defcends the falling tear ; 
While all my warring paflions are at ftrife, 
O, let me liften to the words of life I 
Raptures deep-felt his doftrine did impart. 
And thus he raised from earth the drooping heart. 

Think not, when all, your fcanty ftores afford. 
Is fpread at once upon the fparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears. 
While, on the roof, the howling tempeft bears ; 
What farther Ihall this feeble life fuftain, 
And what fhall cloath thefe fhiv'ring limbs again. 
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Say, does not life its nourifliment exceed? 
And the fair body its in veiling weed ? 

Behold ! and look away your low defpair— 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor (lores, nor granaries, belong. 
Nought, but the woodland, and the pkafing fong; 
Yet, your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the leaft wing, that flits along the Iky. 
To him they fing, when Spring renews the plain. 
To him they cry, in Winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their mufic, nor their plaint in vain : 
He hears the gay, and the difl:refsful call. 
And with unfparing bounty fills them all. 



} 



Observe the rifing lily's fnowy grace, 
Obferve the various vegetable race ; 
They neither toil, nor fpin, but carelefs grow. 
Yet fee how warm they blufh ! how bright they glow ! 
What regal veftments can with them compare ! 
What king fo Ihining I or what queen fo fair I 

If, ceafelefs, thus the fowls of heaven he feeds. 
If o'er the fields fuch lucid robes he fpreads ; 
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"Will he not care for you, ye faithlefs, fay ? 
Is he unwife ? or, are ye lefs than they ? 



SONG. 



L 

One day the God of fond defire. 
On mifchief bent, to Damon faid. 

Why not difclofe your tender fire. 
Not own it to the lovely maid ? 

IL 

The (hepherd mark'd his treacherous art. 
And, foftly fighing, thus reply*d : 

*Tis true, you have fubdu*d my heart. 
But fhall not triumph o*er my pride. 

in. 

The flave, in private only bears 

Your bondage, who his love conceals ; 

But when his paflion he declares. 

You drag him at your chariot-wheels. 
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SONG. 

JjLaRD is the fate of him who loves, 
Yet dares not tell his trembling pain, 

But to the fympathetic groves. 
But to the lonely Hftening plaip. 

Oh ! when fhe bleffes next your ihade. 
Oh ! when her foot-fteps next are feen 

In flowery trafts along the mead. 
In frelher mazes o*er the green. 

Ye gentle fpirits of the vale. 

To whom the tears of love are dear. 

From dying lilies waft a gale. 
And figh my forrows in her ear. 

O tell her what flie cannot blame, 
Tho* fear my tongue muft ever bind ; 

O tell her that my virtuous flame 
Is, as her fpotlefs foul, refin*d. 

Not her own guardian angel eyes 
With chafter tendernefs his care* 
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Not purer her own wiflies rife, 

Not holier her own fighs in prayer. 

But if, at firft, her virgin fear. 

Should ftart at love's fufpe£led name. 
With that of friendfliip foothe her ear 



True love and friendfliip are the fame. 



SONG. 



I. 

Unless with my Amanda bleft. 
In vain I twine the woodbine bower ; 

Unlefs to deck her fweeter breaft, 
In vain I rear the breathing flower : 

n. 

AwakenM by the genial year^ 

In vain the birds around me fing : 

In vain the frefliening fields appear : 
" Without my love there is no fpring.'* 
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SONG. 

X* OR ever. Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love. 
And when we meet a mutual heart, 
Come in between, and bid us part : 

Bid us figh on from day to day, 
And wifli, and wifti the foul away : 
Till youth and genial years are flown. 
And all the life of life is gone ? 

But bufy bufy ftill art thou. 
To bind the lovelefs joylefs vow, 
The heart from pleafure to delude, 
To join the gentle to the rude. 

For once, O Fortune, hear my prayer. 
And I abfolve thy future care ; 
All other bleflings I refign. 
Make but the dear Amanda mine. 



A 

CRITICAL ESSAY 

ON THE 

SEASONS. 



'T'HIS Poem has been often the fubjedt of critical examination. Its general defign, and its particu- 
lar beauties have been Ikilfully explained by feveral able writers. It is almoft prefumptuous to 
try the fame talk which has already exercifed the powers of Johnfon, Aikin, and Scott, in the hope 
of doing more than they have done. Without this hope, it would be impertinent to trouble the 
Public with a new Eflay on the Seafons. The writer of the following piece of Criticifm, is therefore 
fenfible, that after exerting all the care and perfpicadty of which he is capable, in its compofition, he 
muft (till throw himfelf upon the candour of his readers. 

Op all the Fine Arts, Poetry is the molt univerfal. In whatever diverfity of circumftances, as to 
cither improvement or enjoyment, men have ftill delighted to cultivate this art. The earlieft compo- 
iitioqs of every nation are in the figurative ftyle, if not always in the meafured language, of poetry : 
and poetry when, at length, fecluded from the meaner buiinefs of life, has ftill the nobleit and moft 
cxteniivc province within the range of human thought, referved for her. The fpeeches of the Indian 
Chiefs of America are filled with the ardent fentimcnts and bold imagery of poefy : the war-fongs of 
the iavage tribes whom they lead out to the chafe or the battle, breathe the very foul of this divine 
art. The rude warriours of Scandinavia had their Runic Rhymes in which they celebrated alike their 
fierce cruelty and their fuUen fortitude. The Laplander, as he wanders through the cbseary wafle, 
invites his rein -deer to liiten to his tender ftrains of love. The Celtic inhabitants of ancient Caledonia 
had their manners and fentiments wonderfully refined above the circumftances in which tliey lived, 
by the influence o^that poetry which they fondly cultivated. In the rude, feudal times of modem 
Europe, the Troubadours and Minftrels were the delight of every prince's court, and every baron's 
hall. With the progrefs of knowledge and of manners. Poetry has, in modem, no lefs than in an- 
cient times, aiTumed a more poliihed air, an afped of more chaftened dignity ; and yet accommodating 
hetfelf to the multiplied and more complex modes of life which have arifen, has, in one form or ano« 
ther, in the Epos, in the Drama, in the Didadic or Defcriptive Poem, in Elegy, in Ode, or in Son- 
net, ftill maintained and exercifed her power over the human heart. 

Yet, have the mles and principles of this Art, intimately connected as it is, in all the nobler and * 
more agreeable concerns of focial life, never been reduced, at leaft in all their extent, to the order 
and accuracy of fcience. Even its diftindtive character has, never yet, been explained with difcrimi- 
nating precifion. It may have been diftinguiihed from moft of the other fine arts which addrefs the 
eye and the ear: but, the tme dlftin^ion between Poetry and Profe has not yet been afcertained by 
the care of any Critic* The fame difficulties, indeed, occur, whenever we attempt to define the 

A exad 

* Let me be undcrftood to mean here, only that my particular idea of the character of Poetry hai not been 
^▼cn by any former Critic. 
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ezadt limits of any of the other more popular arts. The different (hades fteal into each other by fucb 
an imperceptible gradation, that the line of their meeting mocks the obfervation of the acuteft eye. 

The diftindion between Poetry and Profe, or rather between Poetry and all other compofitions in 
language, does not the lefs certainly exift, for its being fo difficult to be difcemed. Perhaps it is not 
poetry, but metre that is to be difcriminated from profe ; metre being here employed to fignify all 
forts of rhythmic compofition in language. The very alliteration in the names of poetry and profe 
feems to have mifled various Critics, to afcribe to them oppoHte charaders, which yet, they could 
not define or explain. Tbeir fuccefslefs efforts fuggeft the propriety of looking out for another oppo- 
nent than poetry, to profe. Confidering frq/hf therefore, to mean compofition in language without 
attention to rhythm ; and metre to imply, in direct oppofition to profe, rhythmic compofition in lan- 
guage ; I ifaall pnxecd to enquire into the peculiar character of Poetry, as fomething diftiod from both. 
^ No induction of particulars can be neceffary to prove, that the primary objed of poetry, is, to af- 
fed the Imagination and the Feelings^ This is fo generally underitood, that we never have reoourfe 
to poetry for inflrudlion, fo much as for amufement : and, if inflrudion of any fort be ever commu- 
nicated in the form of poetry, it is confeiTedly with a purpofe to infinuate the inflrudtion iufSenfibly 
into the mind ; while the imagination and feelings are intent upon the pleafure which poetry is calcu- 
lated to afford. Only through the imagination and the feelings can the mind be affeded and enter- 
tained. To thefe, therefore, almofl exclufively, does poetry addrefs herfelf. 

Now, the only means by which the feelings of the human heart can be agitated, or the imagina- 
tion awakened to exexx:ife, are, the delineation of Imagery ^ or the expreffion of Sentiment. Shew me 
fome particular groupe of the forms of nature, in certain attitudes ; or, let roe hear thinking, feeling 
Beings exprefs their joys, their griefs, their defires, and their fears : otherwifc, whatever truths you 
may fpeak to my underftanding, will little affedt my heart ; unlefs, perhaps, my imagination fhall, in 
its a^vity, interfere, to call up thofe intcrefling forms, and to fpeak that language of fentlment, 
which you have negle^ed. In explaining general truths to the underftanding, it becomes neceflary 
to employ the fiRiom of ahfiraSion ; to chafe a reprefentative of each clafs of particular images ; to 
divefl even this reprefentative of every quality or circumflance by which it might be particularized ; 
and, adopting a correfpondent abbreviation of terms, thus to occupy the imagination fo entirely in 
aiding the difcemment of the reafoning faculty, that fhe is withdrawn from the exercife of her influ- 
ence on the feelings. Here, therefore, the imagination is wearied, not delighted ; and the feelings 
are nowife agitated. This is, indeed, the moft painful exercifo to which Imagination can be called. 
She is compelled to conjure up image after image, and to urge on the train, without detaining any 
one, to gaze fondly on it, as it paffes. Hence, the principles of fcience, unlefs when accidentally af- 
fociated with fentiments and imagery which invefl them with a captivating particularity, not their 
own, are never ftudied folely for the pleafure which the fludy yields, but in refped to the advantages 
attached to the knowledge of them. 

In poetry, however, general fads are never introduced, unlefs for the purpofe folely of combining 
and comparing particular fentiments and images. A feries of feparate images, however fublime or 
beautiful, or however ftrikingly pidured, lofe their power to imprefs the feelings, through want of 
conneuon. Sentiments of all kinds mult be afcribed to beings endowed with fenfibility. Sentiments 

and 
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and images are thus neceflarOy intermingled. And general truths and abftradt ideas become requifite, 
to compofe the cement and the moulds by which thofe primary ingredients of poetry are wrought up 
together, and maintained in union.— It is thus in the poetry of all nations ; nor can the exiftence of a 
differently modified, poetical compolition be eafily conceived. No harmony of numbers, no copiouf- 
nefs, or happy fcledtion of poetical phrafeology can render a poem interefting, which is void of fenti- 
ment and imagery, or in which the images are faint and awkward, and the fentiments languid or un- 
natural. Poems have often been found to pleafc, although almoft all the rules of the Art were vio- 
lated in their ftrudturc : they pleafed, becaufe filled wth vivid imagery and glowing fentiment j and 
even in violation of the rules of the Art, becaufe the primary ingredients can never fail to operate with 
more or lefs eflfed, although there (hould be a deficiency of the fecondary materialsi or an unikilful 
ufe made of them. 

Nor is it wonderful that particular images, and particular fentiments (hould thus be the firft ele* 
ments of all poetry : For, upon enquiring a little more curioufly, we (hould find, that thofe comprehend 
almoft all the fubjeds of human thought. There is no fuch thing as general imagery (ftridly fpeaking) 
either in nature, or within the power of human conception ; and no conception can pafs through the 
intelledt, without, in one way or another, at one time or another, exciting fome modification of de- 
fire, and affuming the character of a fentiment. In Science, abllra(St reprefentations of cla(res of 
images, and particular fentiments generalized into maxims, are the principal materials fought out and 
employed : particular imagery and particular fentiments being ufed only for the fubordinate purpofe 
of illuftration. In poetry, the cafe is reverfed. 

As thofe are the primary ingredients of poetry ; fo, the other materials of which it is compofed, 
arc more or lefs valuable, and more or lefs eflTentially requifite, in proportion as they are more nearly 
or more diftantly related to thofe which hold the firft places. The RikU, which is a principal confti- 
tuent, in the higher fpecies of poetry, may be fuppofcd to be fomething different from the Imagery 
and Sentiments ; but, in truth, it is not. What is the fable of any Epic or Dramatic Poem, for in- 
ftance, — but a feries of conneded events ? And, how are events marked to the eye, to the memory, 
or to the imagination, unlefs by certain combinations of images, and of fentiments ? — All the Figures 
of poetry, or of rhetoric, are nothing elfe but imagery and fentiment varioufly introduced and applied. 
CbaraSerj of all kinds are marked in poetry, as elfewhere, by perfonal afpe<5t and carriage, by fenti- 
ments either tranfient or habitual, and by aiftions in which perfonal afped and attitude are varied, 
and fentiments are exprefled. The Manners of focieties, or of individuals are delineated in a mixture 
of fentiments and images. The Moral Rffiexions in a poem, are fentiments generalized into maxims. 
Poetry has no ingredient in its compofition, that is not a modification of thofe two great principles. 
Examine every feparate fpecies of acknowledged, poetical compofition : Perufe all the volumes of ge- 
neral or particular critidfm which modem or ancient literature affords ; Still will you find nothing in 
poetry, and nothing recognized by criticifm as belonging to it, except one or other of thofe two great 
fabjeds of human thought, in fome of the numberlefs diverfitics of form, of which they are fufceptible. 

We have now, to a certain length, difcriminated the peculiar charader of Poetry. Were it not to 
be invcfted in the vehicle of Language, we fhould need to enquire no farther. Its primary objedt, is,, 
to mffeH tbt internal feelitigsy and the imagination : To accomplifh this purpofo, it, of neceifity, em- 
ploys 
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ploys cbiefljy particular imagery and particular fentiments : Itsfecwdarj and/ubordinate infimments are 
generalized modifications oftbefe. 

This idea of poetry is, however, fo general, as to comprehend almoft all the other Fine Arts* Mu- 
fic, indeed, in fo far as it may be fuppofed to ad fimply upon the organ of hearing, fells not under 
this defcription. But, Painting, Sculpture, Gardening, Ornamental Architedure, and all the nobler 
exertions of Mufic agree perfectly, in their interior nature, with Poetry.— It is merely by divcrfity of 
cloathingf or 'vebicU^ that they are diftinguiftied from poetry, and from one another. They all addreis 
themfelves chiefly to the Imagination, and the Feelings ; and ftrive to affect thefe by the exhibition, or 
by the fuggeftion of particular Images and particular Sentiments ; employing Generaiization (ftill lefs, 
indeed, than poetry does, and) only for the fake of connexion and order. 

But, fentiment and imagery, the grand ingredients of poefy, cannot be communicated from mind 
to mind, without a vehicle, without intermediate figns. Painting has appropriated the magic efieds 
of colours, of the varied diftribution of lights and (hades, and partly, of forms. In the full, em- 
bodied form are the powers of Sculpture feen. Architefture borrows her inftruments from Sculp- 
ture. Forms and colours are the (igns in Gardening. Sounds are the media of Mufic. Sounds, 
with arbitrary forms and colours, the figns, or exterior inftruments of the Poet. 

Using, equaUy as the writer in Profe, the vehicle of language ; the poet may, in poetical compo- 
fition, employ the words, the phrafes, the ftrudture of profe, without abfolutely deftroying, or even 
violating the peculiar charader of the compofition which he attempts. Wherever Ahfiraa Ideas pre- 
dominate, the compofition is not properly poetry, although in poetic meafures and poetic phrafeolo- 
gy. Where fentiment and imagery are the moft plentiftil ingredients ; thefe conftitute the compo&. 
tion Poetry, whatever its ftyle or form. Telemacbus is a poem, as well as the Iliad. Several of the 
(atires of Churchill are not poetry. 

Yet, the ufe of appropriated words and phrafes, is advantageous to Poetry. Its power is flicwn 
in affedting the imagination and the heart. But, the words, the phrafes, the divifions of time by found* 
which have been debafed by familiar ufe, are unfit inftruments for this rtoble purpofe. They have 
been profaned and proftituted ; and it is a fort of (acrilegious audacity to ufe them in attempting to 
excite the nobler emotions of the foul. They want that novelty and that dignity which are neceffary 
to promote the impreflion of poetic fentiment and imagery upon the breaft. In the meaner ufcs which 
we have been accuftomed to make of them, we have learned to attach to them aflbdations of 
thought, which render them, in many inftances, abfolutely and ftrikingly incongruous for the purpo- 
fes of Poefy. How can that language in which I have juft read the newfpaper hiftory of the day, 
with indifference,— convey to my mind any image or fentiment worthy of poetry, without weakening 
or abfolutely deftroying its power ? 

The purpofes of Poetry are therefore moft fuccefsfuUy accompliflied, when its fentiments and 
images are conveyed in appropriated language and meafures, diftind from thofe of profe. Poetry, in 
the moft enlarged idea that can be conceived of its true charafter, may therefore be defined ; " ^ 
fljfembhge of fentiments formed to operate direHly^ and of images operating by tbe affociation offentimtntt 
on tbe imagination and tbe feelings : Tbefe combined^ by the aid of Abfl rations ^ into one JlruSturt ; and 
,tbe wbole expreffed in appropriated diSion and meafures J'* Poetry may fometimes be fparing of fcnti- 

meDU 
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mcnts and images, as in Ihe Dida^ic and the Epiftolary forms 5 Or mar, at timet, neglcdk the ufe of 
appropriated meafure and dii^ion: But, in thefe cafes, itb energies are only weakened, cr its grace 
impaired ; its effential charadleriftics not deftroyed. 

The refpeftive ranks of the various fpecies of poetical compofition are, then, to be eftimated by 
the proportion of fentimcnt and imagery which each contains, and by the perff ftion of appropriated 
meafure and didtion of which each is fufceptible. But, fince imagery is valuable, only as it is the 
Reprefcntative of fentimcnt ; fentiment is therefore the firft of thefe two tflential ingredients of poetry ; 
and thofe poetical compositions in which fentiment predominates, are of a higher character tiian fuch 
as abound more in images. Upon thefe principles, we muft readily agree with the Critics, the Poets, 
and the Readers of poetry in all ages, in afligning to Epic Poetry, the firil rank among all the vari- 
ous fpecies of poetical compofition : In the Epic Poem, all that variety of fcntimcnts which have 
power to communicate a fympathetic impulfe to the heart, and all thofe diverfificd images of whofc 
impreflion the imagination is fufceptible, are intermingled in almoft equal profufion : Nothing can be 
more admirable than the contrivances by which thefe are here wrought up into one complex, yet 
uniform and orderly ftrudure : All the riches of poetic di&on are required to inveft fo noble a frame 
in fuitable fplendour : Variety of meafure is indeed rejeded ; and, in Englifti Epic Poetry, if blank 
verfe be preferred to rhyme, not the moft harmonious meafure employed : But, having thus chofen, 
for her portion, the nobler ingredients of poetic compofition, Epic poefy can fuffer little by the nc- 
gledt of its inferior ornaments. Were it not for the brevity and fimplicity eflential to the charadert 
of both, I ihould rank the Lyric and the Paftoral before the Defcriptive and the Didadic Poem ; nay, 
but for the fame reafon, I ihould even give to Elegy the precedency before the latter. But, the De- 
fcriptive fpecies, which, in the progrefs of poetry, has arifen, partly out of the paftoral, partly out of 
the dida<5tic, and partakes of the charaders of both, undeniably excells every other fpecies of poefy, ex- 
cept the Epic, in the proportion in which Imagery and Sentiment are eflentially neceflary to its ftrudhirc, 
in the varied arts by which it prolongs the fuccefsful operation of thefe upon the heart, and in the 
fplendour of di^on, if not in the variety of meafure which it requires. Lyric Poetry necelTarily 
ranks, if not before the Defcriptive, at leaft immediately after it, and before the Didadlic. I am rather 
inclined to regard the Elegy as a variety (to ufe a naturalift's term) of the Ode. The Didadic Poem 
muft, however, be allowed to come next ; and indeed the admirers of Virgil, of De Lille, of Aiken- 
lide, of Armftrong, of Darwin will hardly be perfuaded to rank it fo low. I ihould have reckoned 
the Drama with, or at leaft immediately after the Epos. The inferior fpecies, without being honour- 
ed with particular notice, may be allowed to follow ailer the Didadtic, in mobbiih confiifion. 

Such at length, spears to be the eflfential charader of Poetiy ; fuch the juft order of the different 
fpecies of poetical compofition. This deduction might have been unneceiTary, if Criticifm had before 
accurately afcertained the diftindive chara<^er of Poetry. But, I have not found this to have been 
previoufly performed, either by the mctaphyfical critics who come, with fquare and plummet, to 
take the length, breadth, and thicknefs of thofe works of tafte, on the merits of which they decide ; 
.or by thofe more refined cenfors who judge, in cafes of this nature, each by the delicacy of his own 

B touch. 
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touch, taftcy and fmelling.* — ^It now remains for mc to difoover, what rank the Seafons of Thomiba 
deferve to hold among the works of Defcriptivc Poetry, — by an examination of the Sentiments and 
Images, — of the Didtion,— and of the Verlification of this Poem. With thefe muft alfo be confidcred 
the Strudure, as fkilful or ill-compaded ; and the chara^er of all the materials of the Poem» as ori- 
ginal, or borrowed. 

The seasons were a happy choice for the fubjed of a Defcripttre Poem. Each Seaion pfcfiaits, 
X>n the face of external nature, in the oeconomy of the inferior animal creation, and in the feelings and 
labours of Man, a feries of interelUng imagery peculiar to itfelf. In the progrefs round the year, 
each feafon fuperinduces the imagery peculiar to itfelf upon that of the Seafon which it inunediatdy 
fucceeds, with all the furprifing, enchanting effed of a Metamorphofis. Nature or the modes of hu- 
man life can hardly prefent any pi^ure to the Fancy, which may not be eafily enough viewed in con- 
nexion with the peculiar appearances of fome one or other of the Seafons. Under the imprefiions, 
too, to which their feelings are liable, amidft their labours and enjoyments^ as the Seafons proceed ; 
Man, and the other thinking, feeling inhabitants of the earth, oiay be heard to utter all thole varied 
Sentiments of which their hearts are fuiceptible. 

A FIELD thus rich in particular fentiments, and particular images, cannot be barren of thofe ab- 
4traA fentiments, and that generalized imagery which are neceflary to compaA the former into one 
itrudure,— to give them body and form. Indeed, as the generalization of imagery, and the abftrac- 
tion of fentiments into maxims, are, folely a^s of the mind ; it remains with the fpedator or the de» 
'fcriber of thofe ihifting fcenes which the Seafons exhibit, to ufe more or fewer of the conne^ves of 
abftra^ion, as he may think proper. — ^And yet, it muft be granted, that here is fuch a conntlefs pro- 
iiifion of particular images, as even the moft ikilful poetic ArchiteA may be perplexed to rear into 
an orderly and graceful fabric. To make the attempt, is, to try to give unity to variety not left 
'multiform, than that df Nature, without poiTeifing Nature's powers of arrangement, or that magic^ 
1>y which fhe can, at will, make all her works irrefiftibly charming. 

Let us fee, how Thomfon has improved thefe advantages ; and how he has furmounted thde dif- 
ficulties. 

In Spring, the face of external nature is more interefting than in any other fealbn of the year. 
Life feems to fpring up from the womb of death : vigorous fertility to burft out amid defolation: 
nature, relenting, appears to open her bofom, and to call again to her breafts, thofe chiklren from 
>vhom fhe had withdrawn her tendcmefs: the hearts of animals arc infenfibly fwelled with the iaacd 
impulfe of love and joy. How fweet, to catch the firft genial, weftem breezes,— to prefa with light 
fteps the firft reviving verdure,-4o wander through the woods, when the expanding leaves and burft- 
ing buds diflfufe their firft fragrance,— to pluck the earlieft daify or primrofe, and cry, with rapture ; 
" Mortals, you are not forfaken ; nature ftill vegetates !" How fweet to hear the firft, cheary notes 
of the lark,— to view the lamb newly yeaned, and the flender calf, fporting in the dale,— to gaze on 
the fairy forms of children, trying their firft gambols on the green,— to look around from fome emi- 
nence, 

• If this hint be thought fatirical ; Let it be obfcrrcd, that I allude only to thofe narrow-minded Criticc, who 
are the Leaders in the two cxtrcnnes which I mcnlion. To a ^intilian and a Blair^ 1 look up with the rcre- 
rcncc due to ArLitcrs of elegance whofc authority muft Lc univcrfally acknowledged. 
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nence, to fee on all handsy nothing but lifey J07, and glowing animation, and with mingled benevo- 
lence and devotion^ to raife your eyes to heaven, and fay : ^ The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ! 
— Bkfs the Lord, O my foul, for his goodnefs to the fons of men !*' — ^There is a delicate luxury in 
fifing joy, fuch as this, while it is yet modeft, foft, and tender, more exquifite than that of mello^ng 
grie£ In the emotions of benevolence, and of confcious felicity which opening Spring infpires, making 
the heart feel esiftence as a Ueffing, there is fomething far more delightful, than in the pleafing, pen- 
five melancholy which the appearances of declining Autumn imprels upon the foul. 

In the Invocation to Spring, Thomfon, perfonifying the feafon which he is about to celebrate, pre- 
fents a lovely, but, I think, rather too faint a pi^ure. 

gentle Spring f. ethereal miUneft, — ^ 
give no image to the imagination, nothing but a perfonification almoft without attributes. The dr« 
cumftances, however, in which the heavenly form is invited to appear, are fuch as may aid the fancy 
to diilinguiih its features and figure : 

— yrom tJbe hofom of yon dropping cloudy 
While mufic wakej around^ n>eiPd in a /bower 
Ofjbadovjing rojes^ on our plains de/eend. 

The poet feems to (land in rapt admiration, to gaze eagerly on the dropping cloudy to liften, with 
fond awe, to the aerial mufict waking around; and, amid thefe emotions, to fancy, that he fees a 
Being, auguft and charming as Venus,— like Flora, invefted in the faireft ornaments of vegetation,— butt 
in timid delicacy, in modeft dignity, furpaffing both,— defcend, with majeflic motion, befide him. 

The howling billy^tjbatter^dforejlt—tht ravaged vale, from which Winter calls off his rujiaif 
ilaJhfSarc faint, but happily appropriated images, from which the feelings turn away, with a mix- 
ture of horrour and tendemefs, as imagination prefents thenu They are fo many monuments of the 
reign of Winter. But, the 

:/ofler gale s ■. , at wbofe kind touchy 

The mountains lift their green heads to thejkf% 
feem to operate a metamorphofis with which the mind is fingularly pleafed, as it at once furprifes by 
a fudden and extraordinary event, produces that event by a benign influence, and prefents a pleafing 
profped, by its immediate confequences. 

The poet begins, even in the opening of his poem, to prove how well he was intituled to be the 
poet of Nature ; -as having carefully viewed her features, and marked the variations of afped to which 
fhe is fubjedt. For none but a careful obferver of nature, could have thought of marking the dubious 
reign of Spring, while winter oft refumes the breeze at eve^ chills the morn^ and bids his fleets deform. 
the day. Equally with the ikill of a naturalift, and with the fancy of a poet does he introduce thofe 
well-pidured drcumftances of the bittern^ with bill ingulph^d^Jbaking the founding marfb ; And the 
plovers feat tering o^er the heathy — andflnging their wild notes to the liflemng nutifie* 

I know not, that the Naturalift or the Poet could by the choice of any other circumftances, mark 
more ftrikingly or more happily, either the clofe of winter, or the opening of Spring. Horace iays^ 

Sohntur acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoni ;— HoR. Ode 4. L. I. 
^ which the language is poetical, but hardly the thought* 

VXRGIL9 
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ViRGiLy indeed, has a thought which Thomfon feems to have here carefully improved, 
Vere novOf gelUuj canis quum montibus humor Liquitur, et Zepbyro putru fs gleba refolnjit ; 

Georg. I. 44. 
But if Thomfon have improved the imagery employed by former poets to mark the commence- 
ment of Spring ; his perfonifications of Spring, and of Winter make» however, only a poor appear- 
ance, in comparifon with the Peace and War of Collins, perfonified abftradions which one may na- 
turally conceive to be not unlike Spring and Winter. 

O tboUf who badyi thy turtles bear 
Swift from hh grajp thy golden hair^ 

And fought* fl thy native fkies ; 
When war by ^vultures drawn from far^ 
To Britain bent his iron car. 
And bade hisfiorms arife ! Ode to Peace. 

Gray marks the opening of Spring, or rather a more advanced period in its progrefs, by aferies of 
images luxurioufly beautiful : 

Lo ! where the rofy-bofom'd * hours f 
Fair Venus^ train appear^ 
Difclofe the long-€xpedting^owVi, 
And wake the purpled year. 
The late Thomas Warton, in his Ode on the firft of April, has defcribed the appearances whick 
Spring, in its firft opening, exhibits, with the accuracy of a naturalift examining the objeds in nature 
with fond and curious attention ; — and with the powers of a poet, able to ftrengthen, in his imita- 
tions, the ordinary effed of the forms and colours of nature, on the human heart.— But, to return to 
Thomfon. 
The doubtful conteft between Winter and Spring foon terminates. 
Th^ expanftDc atmojphere ; 

f ull of life and vivifying foulf 
Lifts the light clouds fublime^ andfpreads them thin. 
Fleecy and white^ o^er alUfurrounding Heamen. 
Not only is the (aft exprefled in thefe lines correA, and the (ky which they prefent to the fimcy of 
the poet and the painter, exquifitely beautiful ; but there is a fublimity in the perfonification of the 
atmofphere, and in the energy and exertion afcribed to it, more elevating than the 
r ust arduus at her 

of Virgil ; and which naturally reminds the claflical fcholar of that idea in anci- 
ent philofophy which, although it degraded the majefty of the Deity, yet gave new grandeur to every 
obje^ in the vifible world, by reprefenting God as corporeally diffiifed through all nature ; 
Jt^iter efl quodcunque *videSf quocunque movebis. 
Continuing his review of the events of the advancing Spring, the poet next ikilfully animates his 
fcenery by adverting to the labours in which the Seafon invites man to engage. It is a fine attitude in 

which 
* Rojy^hofim^i fcems to be from Catullus ; who has ro/ns^pefilliSf in bis verTei ad Cameriunu, 
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which he reprefents the hu(band-man» — incumbent o^er tbejbimngjbaref'^o remove tb* obJruSlng clay^ 
How natural ! how pious ! how poetical ! the exclamations into which the poet breaks forth, at the 
(ight of the labours of hufbandry ! Thefe are fomc of thofe fentiments which conftitute the foul of 
poetry. I am not fure, however, that the view of the works of huibandry is not here too flight to 
juftifjr the tranfition immediately after made, to the themes of Marof and the manners of ancient 
Greece and Rome. I wifli I could perfuade myfelf that the introdudion of thefe in this particular 
place has not an air of pedantry. I mud confefs, that I think the addrefs in which the poet next calls 
upon his countrymen to venerate the plough^ happfly introduced indeed, but feeble^all except the 
line with which it begins. 

From the change which Spring happily produces on the temperature of the atmofphere, on the 
fece of the iky, and by the influence of the kindlier air, on the foil, and on the labours of man ; — ^the 
tranfition is natural, to the renewed energy of Vegetation, a part of the fubjed ft ill richer in delicate 
imagery. The Jireaming Power of vegetation is a noble perfoniflcatlon ; and how agreeable is this 
Power rendered by the diverfity of hues in which he is arrayed !-*What reader does not almoft an- 
ticipate the poet in the apoftrophe , 

— — cbi^y thee^ gay Green ! 

ThoufmHing nature^ s univerial robe I 
I fliould have wiflied, however, that, after the late mention of various hues^ the epithet univer/alhid 
been wanting. 
Never has Defcriptive Poetry prefented a finer landfcape, than in thefe lines: 

From the moift meadow to the withered hUt^ 

Led by the breeze^ the vivid verdure runSf 

jfnd/welisf and deepens to the cheri/h*d eyef 
It is as if the range of the eye were, at once enlarged by the aid of the telefcope, and every objeft 
magnified by the microfcope. All is fo fully feen, yet fo briefly defcribed, that Defcriptive Poetry 
leems here to aflume, in fome degree, the peculiar powers of the kindred Fine Arts of Painting and 
Ornamental Gardening. Equally happy is the exhibition of the change produced on the /ore/If with 
its rufUng deer; and of the Garden^ in which the prophetic eye of the Poet fees the embryo^ lurking 
within its crimf on folds • 

Contrast is one of the moft powerful of thofe laws by which the relations of our ideas and feel- 
ings, and the current of thought in the mind, are regulated. Nature operates, by means of thi« 
principle, many of her moft mafterly effects on the human heart. Skill in the management of it, is 
indifpenfibly neceflary to the Artift who would move our feelings with any thing of the power of 
Nature. In the difplay of fcenery or of character, even in the connected enunciation of general truths, 
it is often moft happily employed. Our poet is fortunate in his ufe of this principle here : for when 
fiuicy baa viewed that richly coloured vegetation which he has defcribed| what can be more natund 
than to refled on 

■ the townf 

Buried in fmoke, injleep, and noifome datnpSf 
with an impatient wifli to 

C wander 
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■ wander o^er the de*wy fields^ 



Where flr^ftmefi hreatbesy €md dajh the trembling drepd 
From the bent bufb^ as through the verdant ma%e 
Offweet'briar hedges^ Ipur/ue my <walk ; 
How rich the profpedt from that eminence from which a wide extent of the furrounding couDtry it 
fl^en ; although the objeds be but the fame which we had lately viewed ! 

But, Spring is not unvaried mildnefs, beauty, and joy. The clammy mildew^ withtefy Jrq/f, and 
in/efl armies from the hamj North often blaft and confume its bloflbms, its foliage, and its embryo 
buds. Poetry often raifes to fublimity, yet without violating the truth of nature, objeds which the 
^gar mind would think, leaft of all, fufceptible of it : fuch as thefe in/eS armies^ 
I a feeble raeel jet oft 

The faered /onj of vengeances on <whofe courje 
Corrq/hve famine twaits, and kills the year. 
But, it had been unikiHuI to inveft them in thefe terrific powers, had not the mind been pre^oullf 
prepared to regard them with awe, by the reprefentation of their countlels numbers, and their de- 
ftrudtive progrefs. The following deibription of the means ufed to deltroy them is the firft fped- 
men of the poet's didadic fltill. The fpecunen is a good one. It has the dignity of poetry ; yet is 
at the lame time corred and minute, as a mle didated by an artizan. It is not liable to be bur- 
lefqued, like Virgil's Nudus aray fere Nudus. 

A LONG feries of defcription becomes unavoidably languid. It is therefore fkilful in the De- 
Icriptive Poet to enliven and diverfify his icenes by occaiional efiufions of fentimentt addrelTeSi and 
diredions ^ as thus. 

Be patientyfwahu s thefe eruel-feeming winds 
Blow not in vain^ life. 
Thb Eafi'windy and its train of mifchiefB are but tranfient in their blafting influence on the beau- 
ties of Spring. The South wind rifes to heal the wounds which thofc have made. The douds and 
genial rains which it brings on, with their effeds on vegetation, and on the fentimenta and feelings of 
man, and the inferior animals, are reprefented in one of the richeft, the beft-wrought, and the moft 
interefting pieces of painting in the whole poem. 

How eafy and artfril the tranfition by which, after viewing the hues of the rain-bow^— the poet in^ 
mediately exclaims, 

Uerey awful Newton I the dijfolving clouds 
Formt fronting on the fun, thyjhoweryprifm; 
The contraft of the boy who, 

• twonderingf views the bright enchantment bendy 

is equally happy. The poet thus detains the £uicy in the furvey of one of the moft pleafing dtjedt 
in nature ; firft defcribing the rain-bow ; then varying that defcription by marking in what light it 
was viewed by fcience ; and again exhibiting it) as^ it appears to the fond £uicy of childiih fimplicity 
and ignorance. 

Tai 
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Tme boiottifl 18 introduced at a happy time, and on fuitable fcenes. His appearance wat neceflaqr 
to mark the advancement of vegetation, without a languid famenefs of deicription. It is natural to 
join him in furveying thofe plants in the examination of which he is bufied. And the retrofpedtion if 
eafy enough, upon thofe days, when plants are (aid to have afforded the only food of man. The de- 
fcription of the manners of thofe times feems to be drawn from the Greek and Roman poets, and in 
part from the Holy Scriptures. The manners and enjoyments which it exhibits, are fufficiently plea- 
(ing. But, the only very ftriking image is reprefented in the following lines : 

TbiSi <ivberif emergent from the gloomy wood. 

The glaring lion f aw f bis horrid* heart 

Was meeken'd, and be joined bis ftdlen joj. 
In the contrafted reprefentation of the charader of fociety b the prefcnt times, we fee Thomfon's 
talent for moral declamation. The paifions are perfonified, without allegoric imagery, and its pecu« 
liar fentiment is juftly enough attributed to each. The paflage is noble; and the fads which it con- 
tains, are corr^d. But, if I am not greatly miftaken, it would be, unlefs for the didion and the meafure, 
more pr<q>erly ornamented eloquence, than poetry. However, we cannot ezped a compofition of 
any length, to confift of pure poetry ; and fuch pailages as this are neceflary for the connedives of par- 
ticular images and fentiments. 

I FEA& that Critical Juftice may regard the tranfition ss awkwasd, by which the Dduge is ibon 
after introduced. Nor does 

ji Sborelefs ocean tumbled round the globe 
feem to preient a very happy image. 

The antediluvian times are finely deicribed, and contrafted with the varying feverities of feafott 
and climate, to which we are now eaipofedr— in the verfes immediately following ; but not without a 
pretty dired imitation of thefe lines in V'urgil's iecond Georgiic, 

* ' Z ephyr i^u tepentihus aurisp 

Laxant arva Jinus : fuperat iener omnibuj humor i 

Inque novos files audent/e germina tuto 

Credere ; nee metmt Jurgentis pampinus Au/iraif 

jiut affum cxlo magnis Aqmlonibus imbrem^ 

Sed trudit gemmaSf etfrondis expHeat omnes* 

Non alios prima crefrentis origint muadi 

Inluxiffe dies, aliumve bahmjje tenorem 

Crediderim ; ver illud erat : ver magnus 4igebat 

Orbis, et bibernis pareebant Jlatibus £uri : 
It is probable tiiat our poet has likewife in his eye, when dcfcribing the tempcrattiPe of the ^eafoov, 
and the appearances of external nature in the Ancient World, Ovid's deicription of the Golden Age ; 
as alfo fome fine verfes of Buchannan's, In KaUndas MaiaSf which as I have not his book by me, I 
cannot fet down here. 

The Pythagorean dodrine forbidding the ufe of animal food, is finely formed for the ufet of the 
poet. Ovid has mrged it in a feries of beautifully pathetic verfes ; which are too well known to leawe it 

proper 

* I am not fure that borrii, as ulcd here, is not a Scotidfm. 
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proper for me to quote theniy on this occafion. Thefe Thomfon has imitated ; and I know not, if 
the imitation does not excel the original. It is one train of affeding imagery, and tender pathetic 
fentiment. It extends from verfe 335th to J75th. Few more powerful arguments than the following, 
could be addrelTed to a feeling heart. 

But Man, <wbom nature form* J of milder elaj^f 

fFltb every kind emotion in bit hearty 

And tmugbt alone to <weep ; *wbileJrom ber lap 

Sbe pours ten tboufand delicacies^ berbs^ 

And fruits^ as numerous as tbe drops ofrain^ 

Or beams that gave tbem birtb:Jball be^ fair form ! 

Wbo wears f<ujeet fmiles^ and looks ereft on beavenf 

E^erftoop to mingle *witb tbe'pronvling berd. 

And dip bis tongue in gore P 
I r had been difficult to paint the effeds of Spring upon the vtaterSf otherwife than by the fine de- 
fcription of Angling which our poet next introduces. It is however remarkable, that he who has 
reafoned with fo much eameft pathos againft the flaughter of aninuls, ihould recommend, and delcribe 
with a fbnd minutenefs, a diverfion fo inhuman as angling, in which an animal dies by each fuccefsfiil 
throw of the line. Yet, he is humane amid the inhumanity of a diverfion, which one might almoft 
guefs to have been a favourite with him. 

• Butf let notf on thy book tbe tortured tworm^ 

Convu(fivef twifi in agonizing folds ; 

ffbicbf by rapacious bungerfutallowd deep 

Gives t as you tear it from tbe bleeding breaji 

Of tbe tweak, belplefs, uncomplaining *wretcbf 

Harfbpain and borrour to tbe tender band. 
Again, 

If yet too young, and eafily- deceived, 

A <wortblefs prey fear ee bends your pliant rod. 

Him, piteous qfbisyoutb, and tbe fbort Jpace 

He bas enjoyed tbe vital ligbt of Heaven, 

Soft difengage, and back into tbeflream 

TbeJPeckled captive tbrow* 
The whole defcription of the angling is interefting and poetical. Yet, I am inclined to call it 
pretty rather than beautiful. The ialmoa indeed, by the art which is neceflary with him, and the force 
and fury which he exerts, gives to angling employed againft him, fomewhat of the dignity of the Chale. 
The amufements recommended to the man of fancy, between verfe 439th and verfe 464th are fiich 
as the poet himfclf muft have often enjoyed ; othewife, he could not have been fo well qualified to 
paint the beauties of the Seafons. — With what (kill does he, amid the defcription of thefe amufements, 
4eled a particular profped, and after perhaps too much preamble, proceed to prefent it to the imagi- 

iiatioQ; 
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nation ; while the fancied prefence of his Amanda gives new energy to his genius, and arrays in more 
glowing colours every objed in the groupe. 

The view of the beauties of Nature will readily elevate to the admiration of their Author, every 
mind, not void of fenGbility, yet pure from guilty pailions. Having, then, feen winter yield to Spring; 
having feen Spring foflen the inclemency of the air, unbind the ftiffened foil, difufe new life and 
beauty through the vegetable world, call man and the other animals to new labours and new plea* 
fures : The poet naturally breaks out, with rapture, and exclaims, ifo/V, Source of Being J Iffc, 

And who would not paflionately join him, if not infenfible to the beauties of nature, or incapable 
of being taught to trace order and beauty to their firft Caufe ? 

Rifingfrom the vegetable worlds the poet next leads us to view thofe efFefts of Spring on the lower 
Animals, which are moft ftrikingly apparent, and which moft readily receive poetical embellifhment. 
The Pajjion of the groves cannot be an unpleafing theme. The trimming of their plumage ; the 
eager chearfiilnefs of their notes ; the playfulnefs with which male and female approach each other : 
and at lafl their retreat by mutual confent, to the deep groves, are, the circumftances which mark 
the loves and the courtfhip of the more delicate among the winged tribes. Hew much happy imagery, 
intermingled with fuch tender fentiments as we can naturally afcribe to thofe among the inferior cre- 
ation who feem to be the moft fufceptible of fentiments like our own,^^o thefe afford to the poet ? 
How fkilfully he chufes the fituations for their nefts I How happy the oeconomy with which they form 
their nefts, and feed their young \ — Here again is the union of the Naturalift with the Poet remarkably 
apparent. The whole narration is corredt, as if delineated by a naturalift after the moft careful obier* 
vation ; and is at the iame time, made up of fuch a mixture of thofe foft images which one views with 
delight, and of tender fentiments in which one fympathizes with fondnefs, as, in a very high degree, 
to pleafe and intereft the mind. In the book of foby and in fome parages in the Pfalms^ fome ^artt 
of this Gcconomy of the inferior animals, and among the others, of the winged tribes, are indeed re- 
prefented with greater majefty. 

Gaveji thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? or wings and feathers unto the oflricb ? tvobicb leavetb 
her eggs in the earthy and war met h tbem in tbe dufl ; and forgettetb that the foot may crufb tbem^ or that 
tbe wild beaji may break them^^Dotb tbe eagle mount up at thy command^ and make ber neft on bigb ? 
She dwelletb and abidetb on tbe rock^ upon tbe crag of tbe rockf and tbejrong place. From tbeneefie 
feeketb tbe prey ; and ber eyes bebold afar off. Her young ones alfofuck up blood: And wbere tbe flat* 
are^ there isfhe. Book of Job. Chap. 39. 

No images taken from the (economy of fowls can be more exquiiitely tender than thefe in the eigh* 
ty-fourth Pialm : 

Tea^ tbe J^arrow bath found an boufcy and tbe f wallow a neft for berfelf^ wbere fbe may lay ber 
youngs even thine altars^ O Lord ofHofls / 

But in thefe inftances, poetry and philofophy being intermingled with devotion and with religious 
inftrudtion, acquire by the union, a dignity and ten dernefs of which they are otherwife unfufceptible. 
Still more exquifite is that profopopeia, in which the Saviour of the world ardently exprcflcs his ten- 
der concern for the Jews : O Jcrufalem ! Jerufalem ! How often would. I have gathered thy children 
.together t'^even as a hen gatheretb ksr brood under her wings ; and ye would not /— - 

D The 
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The Pervigilium FeneriSf that ezquifitey little poem, afcribcd by fome to Catiilltt8» affords a fine* 
although (hort defcription of the genial cfiedts of Springs on the vegetable and the animal creation ; 
from which Virgil probably took fome hints, in his fecond Georgic ; and whichy although Thomfon 
have not here dofely imitated, yet he muft certainly have had it in his eye. It has in it lefs of the 
accuracy of the naturalift, but a more glowing, poetical colouring, than Thomfon has here exhibited. 
It is too long to be inierted in this place ; but noay be found at the end of moft editions of the works 
of Catullus. 

With happy fldU, and in the natural train of that flow of fentiment which feems to have been con- 
genial to his mind ; Thomfon paffes, by the relation of refemblance, from viewing the parental ten« 
demefs of the winged pairs, to the ftill fonder, more anxious, more melting tendemeft of a f»tber 
and mother among mankind : 

. Evenfof a gentle pair^ 

Bj fortune funki hut firmed of generous mouldy 

And charmed with caret bejond the vulgar breaj^ 

In fome lone cot amid the diftant vtoods^ 

Sufam^d alone iy providential Heaven, 

Oftf as tbey weeping eye their infant trainf 

Check their own appetites f and give them all, 
Tbb boldnefs with which the moft timid of fbwla (eem to be infpired, and the artifices which ewn 
the moft fimple among them are (een to pradiic, when engaged in the care of their young» afford hap- 
py icope to the ikill and famcy of the poet. Humanity liftens with fympathy, with fiNTOw, with in- 
dignation, while he laments parental t^^ndemefs, fo fond, fo pious, bereft of the ol^eAs of its cart, 
and pathetically reprobates the felfiih confinement of the pretty vTarblers;— only to gratify caprice and 
luxury with their diiconfolate fong ! 

Dull are the pretty flavesy their plumage dullf 

Raggedt and all its brightening lu/ire lo/ii 

Nor is that ^rightly vfUdnefs in their notes f 

Whichy clear and vigorous^ warbles from the beech. 
How ezquifitely does he touch the delicacy, the tender affedion, and the melodious ibrrow of the 
Bightingale^ When 

Th* aflom/l^d mother finds a vacant nefly 



-, to the ground^ the vain prov{fion falls f 



Her pinions ruffle^ and low^roopingf fcarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar JBadey 
Where all abandoned to defpair^ fbe/hgs 
Herforrows through the night ; and on the boughf 
Sole Jit ting f flill at every dying fall f 
Tabes up again her lamentable Jf rain 
Of winding woe j ■ ■ 

Haedlt 
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Hardly Icfs intcrcfting is the fcrics of verfes in which the poet next proceeds to defcribc the part- 
ing fcene between the parent-fowls and their young, and the fears, the boldnefs, the awkwardnefs, 
the dexterity with which the youngling makes its attempts to fly. There is fublimity in the fcene, 
•M tttmo/l Kilda* s Jborty between the parent eagle, and his parting young. 

The loves of the quadrupeds are imitated diredlly from Virgil, to whom our poet is in this inftance 
undeniably inferior. The palTage in Virgil to which I allude, extends between the ao8th and the 
285th verfes of his third Georgic, and well deferves to be compared with this of Thomfon, by the 

claifical fcholar ; but is too long to be here quoted. Our poet (kilfully enough, hints at, and only 

hints at the efFeds of the £amc genial influence on the monfters of the deep. The fportive chetrfiilneit 
to which it prompts the gentler flocks, prettily adorns and enlivens the fcene where he reprefents them 
gambolling round their ihepherd. 

Again the Author, fenflble to the natural impreflion of bis fubjed, intermingles with his poetry, 
warm efiuflons of piety ; 

What is this mighty breath, yefagesy fay^ 

That, in a powerfid language^ feltt not beard^ 

InftntSs the fowls of heaven^ and thro* their breajis 

Tbefe arts of love diffufes ? what but GoD ; 
Not lefs pleafing nor lefs inftruAive is he, when tinging the influence which the phznomena of 
Spring naturally have, to foften and rgoice the human heart, to infpire it with pleaflng feelings, and be- 
nignant difpofitions. None can difapprove of his introducing here, fo worthy, (b amiable a charaAer> 
as was Georgef Lord Ljttletoa ; the votary of poefy, the advocate of Chriftianity, the friend of literary 
genius, an eminent hiftorian, as an orator not leis eminent, an upright minifler, a pious peer ! The 
poem is adorned by the appearance of fo excellent a charader. 

The ef&ds of love on the human fpecies are the next fubjeds of the poet's deicription, and cer« 
tainly the moft interefting part of the whole. The beauty by which love is attraded ; the emotions 
in which it arifes ; the tumults with which it agitates the breafl ; the caprices, the wild fancies, the 
reftlefs anxiety which it produces, afford happy fcopc to the powers of the poet It is however re- 
markable, that Thomfon is not here roufed to pour forth any thing of tender fentiment. All is de- 
icription. The deicription is indeed rich, highly coloured, and yet delicate. But, does it imprefs 
the Cuicy, does it fpeak to the feelings, with aught of the affeding power of the letters of Julia and 
St Preux in the firit volumes of Roufeau's Novel ? of the maddened efliiGons of Werter, in the well- 
known work of Goethe ? Or of the impaflioned fentiments of Eloiia, in the letter written for her by 
Popes to Abelard ? — ^No. — It is however as much fuperior to what Virgil (ays on the fame fubjed^ as 
inferior to thefe : Although even Virgil is admirable : 

^idjuvenis, magKum ctii nyerfat in offibus ignum 

Durus amor ? nempe abruptit turbata proeellis 

Node natat cctca ferus freta ; quern fuper ingens 

Porta tonat c^tli^ etfccptdis enl\fa reclamant 

JEquoroy nee mJferi fcjfunt revocare parentest 

Nee moritura fuper erudelifmere virgo. 

In 
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In his fixth and tenth Eclogues, however, Virgil has better diftinguifhed himfelf as the poet of 
deeply impaffioned love. The defcriptive love ode of Sappho is univerlally known and admired. Ho- 
race feems to have had little knowledge of love, except as a fportive, fenfual paflion. 

The praife of virtuous, conjugal love, and of the pleafing duties of the conjugal and the parental 
charaAer, are, rather eloquence than poetry ; except in fo far as they may he conftituted poetry by the 
M8ton and the meafure. They do, however contain a mixture of impailioned fentiments, with fome 
particular images ; although thefe are not m fuch abundance, as the nature of poetry feems to de- 
mand. They form a fine clofe to a Poem celebrating the appearances and the emotions produced by 
Spring. 

Such, then, is Thomfon's Spring, whether confidered as a feparate poem, or as a part of One 
Whole, comprehending Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. The poet appears to havo fkil- 
fully feleded all, or almoft the molt poetical of the Images peculiar to this Seafon. Of the Sentiments 
fuggefted or infpired by it, here is perhaps a deficiency. Of the lofty or gorgeous, allegorical Ima»- 
gery which it might have taught fancy to create, he gives little. But, beginning with its earlieft efiedts, 
he views it fmoothing and lighting up the face of Heaven ; Warming the temperature of the air ; Re- 
laxing the ftiffcned cohefion of the foil ; Calling forth the animated growth, and the vivid colours of 
vegetation ; Renewing the cheerful hibours of man ; Diffufing through all nature, delicate beauty, ten- 
der joy, and rapturous love. The Epifodical digreflions are fuch as accord well with the fubjeA. 
They are all allied to it, either by the relation of Contraft, or by that of Refemblance : They intro- 
duce fcenes, fentiment?, and chara^ers, which the mind is pleafed to contemplate, and to compare 
with thofe which occur in the ncccflary train of the fubjed. Where we c^ trace parallel fentiments 
and images in the works of other poets, we find Thomfon almoft always either an unequalled Original^ 
or a very ikilful imitator. But, after all, I muft confefs, that I (hould not have been difpleafcd, if 
Thomfon had been lefs diffufe in his retrofpedion to the Antediluvian world ; and had traced the in- 
fluence of Spring in thofe climates where its effedts are more fudden, and its energy more vigorous, 
than in thefe temperate regions. Might he not have happily enough introduced the fplendours, and 
the horrors of an opening, military campaign ? 

The tendemefs and delicacy of Spring are infeofibly matured into the vigorousluxuriance of Sum- 
mer. The beauties of the vegetable world become more garifh and fplendid. Light ftreams on the 
face of nature with fuch fiillnefs ; heat, with fuch force, as to overpower, at times, both anioials and 
vegetables, with what might otherwife, only tend to nourifh and invigorate them. Animals become 
more languid in their exertions. The temperate aiTume fomewhat of the charader of the torrid. 
This is the feafon, when nature fceming to offer to man, to the fiill, every fenfual joy that (he has to 
beAow, tells him, at the fame time, that fenfual joy dcftroys the organs, enfeebles the faculties, and 
difappoints the wifhes which it is fought to gratify. 

Summer, well -dcfcri bed by our Poet, as comings refulgent ^ from brightening fields of ietber ; in 
pride cf youth ; attended by the ever^fanning breezes^ Sindfultry hours ; with ardent look, attracts more 
particular notice, and is a figure that the Painter would eafier delineate, than Spring, as Spring wrs 
piiftured in the invocation in which flie was invited to defcend. But, Spring here reprefented, reti- 
ring before the prcfcnce of Summer; averting her blufbful face ; and leaving. earth andjhes^ alhfmi' 

lingi 
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iingf to bu hot dominion^ is yet more interefting than when ihe iefeendii frwn the bofom of yon drop* 
ping cloud* 

How cool ! how gelid ! how grateful to £uiqr» while the feelings are opprefTed with torrid heat« 
the fcene to which the poet chuies to retire, when about to fing the glories of Summer's reign ! 

Rura mib'h ^ rigui placeamt in tuUUbiu amnes ; 

Flumina amemjilvafque ifigkrim, O, ubi emmpit 

Sperebeo/que^ et virginibus bacebata Lactmii 

Taygeta : Of qui me gelidij in vallibus Hami 

Sifiatf et ingenti ramorum ptotegat umbra I Virg. Georg. IT. 

The wifli is in thefe verfes more ardent, but the fcene leis diftindly markedi than when Thomfon fays, 

Hencef let me baJU into tbe mid-^woodj^ade 

Wberefcarce afun^beam wanders tbro* tbe gloom g 

And on tbe dark-green grafs^ b^de tbe brink 

Ofbauntedjhream^ tbat^ by tbe roots tfoak^ 

Rolls o^er tbe rotky ebanneU fy at large, 

Andjng tbe glories of tbe circling jearf 
Gr«y» in his £legy» feems to famcy himfelf in a fimilar fcene. 

Oft by tbe fide of yonder nodding beecb% 

Tbat rears its old^fantaJHc roots fo bigb, 

Hu lifilefs lengtby at noontide would befiretcb% 

And pore upon tbe brook tbat babbles bju 
And IB one of his Odes, out of which I have already inferted a quotation | 

NoWf nubere tbe oak^s thick brancbes firetcb 
A broader f browner &ade ; 

Or wbere tbe rude and mofs-grown beeeb 
O'er canopies tbe glade ; 

Befdefome water*s rufby brink, 

Witb me tbe mufefhallft and tbink. 
At eafe reclined, in ruflUflatt. 
Thefc ibenet which Gray has chofen for poetic and i^ilofophic meditation, a^d the noontide heats 
of Summer vre left pleaiing than the recefs to which Thomfon haftes, yet refemUe it fo nearly, that 
one would almoft fufped Gray to be here the imitator of Thomfon, W59iehe not well-known to be 
too fcrupulous in thefe matters, to have knowingly imitated any other poet, without confefling the 
imitation* 

Injpiration is admirably reprefented by our poet, vnthfx^dferious eye, and raptuf'd glances fboi o» 
furrounding beaven. 

The feafon, when light is poured over the worid in all its radiance, more naturally than any other, 
raifes the mind to contemplate, and to meditate on the glories of the planetaty worid. 

Thi afpedt of nature on the fummer mom is finely defcribcd by the poet, with fome of the happi- 
eft ftrokcs of that mAgic pencil which feems to have been beftowed hardly on any, befide him ; 

E ' y oung 
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■ j oung Day pours in opace^ 

And opens all the lawny profpeB *wUe. 

The dripping rock^ the mountain's mijij tcpf 

Swell on thejigbty and brighten with the dawn. 

Blue thro' the dujk^ tbefmoking currents Jbine ; 

Audfrom the hladedfeldy the fearful bare 

Limps awkward: while along the for rjl glade 

The wild deer trip% and often turning ga ze 

At early pajfenger. Mufic awakes 

The native voice of undiffemhled joy ; 

And thick around^ the woodland hymns arife. 

Roused by the cockf the foon^ clad fbepherd leaves 

His moffy cottage^ where with peace be dwells ; 

And from his crowded foldf hi order^ drives 

Hisjiockf to tafle the verdure qfthe noon. 
These images are pleafing. None of them, it is allowed^ are pi^ured with any very ezpreffive, 
or very delicate ftrokes of the pencil. But they delight the imagination with a very agreeable groupe 
of objedsy and a fweetly placid fcene. Noon is often the beft part of a day in Spring ; buty morning 
and evening are the parts of the Summer day, the mod refreihing to vegetation, and the moft grate- 
ful to the feelings of n^an and moft other animals. The beauties of the morning naturally fuggeft the 
fine exclamation which follows, again ft that floth which often withholds human beings from this fcene 
of joy, which nature decorates and enlivens for their entertainment. Sleep is poetically dcfcribcd a» 
being either a ftate of dead obliviony. 

Or elfe tofeverj/h vanity alive^ 

Wilderedf and tojjing through difiemper^d dreams • 
Ncccflary reft may be what Dr Young poetically names it, 

Tir'd Nature^ s kind refiorery-'^-^ 
But, fleep indolently courted, after it has already afforded the needed refrefhment, has a tendency to 
relax the body, and deaden the energies of the mind. Dreams are fometimes plealing ; but feldom 
thofe dreams which arife upon the imagination, when one is only half-alleep. The ancients who look- 
ed into dreams for predi^ions of futurity, ufed to regard morning-dreams as the moft certainly pro- 
phetic ; for what reafon, I know not ; unlefs pofiibly, becaufe, thofe dreams, being rather waking 
reveries, turn more upon realities, than the dreams of deeper fleep. 

Painting could not more expreflively reprefent the riling fun's appearance, than the poet, whea 
he marks it by 

. The lejfemng cloudy 
The kindling azure f and the mountain* s brow 

Ilium* d with Jluid gold, 
The (ieafon of the year, the time of the day, and the appearance of the moft fplendid luminary of 
Heaven concur all to lead the poet to break out in the noble hymn to Light which he next introduces.. 

And 
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And Light U beft celebrated in the Sun^ to us its material fource and centre. How many fbntiments 
of poetic and pbilofophic admiration does this fubje^ prompt ! How nobly is the Sun's beaming car$ 
attended by the Sea/ons leading in 

the rofj-fnger^d hours, 

The zt^hyr^ floating loofct the timely rainsy 

Of bloom ethereal^ the light-footed dews, 

And foften^d into joy^ the fur /y dorms. 
Here are a groupe of allegorical perfonages, which, if the lines, the colours, the lights, the fliades^ 
the arts of arrangement and of perfpedtive, which painting has to employ, could pourtray them with 
any thing of truth, order, and grace, would form one of the moft fanciful, the moft beauteous, and 
the moft wildly grand aflemblages ever yet exhibited on canvas. 

l eajy <woodsy 



Her liberal treffesf- 



It might hare been better, if the poet had not taken the pains to infonn us here, that leafy woods 
are the treffes of the earth. They neither adorn the earth more, nor become by themfelves more 
beautiful, nor do the more honour to the Sun's influence, for being thus reprefented. Had the earth 
been otherwife perfonified, and others of its parts or produ^ions allimilated to the human form, there 
might have been lefs impropriety in calling the woods its hair. In the prefent cafe, I think the com*^ 
parifon burlefque. 

The Diamond which 
Dares f as itjparkles on the fair one*s breafl^ 
With vain arnbition^ emulate her eyesy 
makes too affededly pretty an appearance to have its ambition celebrated here, without impropriety is 
the poet. I am, in truth, furprifed, thatThomfon (hould have been betrayed to admit here any thinj* 
fo incongruous as the glittering compliments of frivolous gallantry. All the precious ftones are moft 
poetically charaderifcd. — One almoft fees, as the poet dcfcribes it. 

The precipice abrupt 
ProjeSing horrour on the blacken* d floods 
Soften at the Sun's return. 
Perhaps the nobleft of all the beautiful thoughts which have occurred to human fancy, is contain* 
cd in thefe lines ; in which the poet fays of the Deity, 

IVhofe flngle fmile hasy from the firft oftimcy 
FilVdy overflowings all thofe lamps of Heaven^ 
That beam for every thro* the boundleftfky. 
But, human language is ina(|cquate to exprefs this thought in all its grandeur and beauty. The 
woTdifmile and lamp fecm to have fi»mewhat ot a burlefque eifed. 

How agreeable, how improving a companion the poet, whofe poetry rifes, every now and then, in- 
to devotion ! 

Thomson 
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Thomson in the lines which fbllowy 

To me he nature* s 'volume bro4kd dij^\aj*i^ Cffr. 
has imitatedy without equalling thefe lines of Virgil, 

Me vero primum dukes ante omnia Mufa^ 

^uarum facra fero^ ingenti pereulfiu amore, 

jidcipiant ; cxUque vuUf etjidera monftrent : 

DefeBus folis nyariosy lumtque labores : 

XJnde tremor terris .* qua vi maria alta tume/cant 

Objicibus ruptiSf rur/u/que infe ipfa r^fidant : 

^uid tantum Oceano properent fe tingerefoles 

Hibemif vel qudt tardis mora noSihuj obJiaU 

Sin has nepofim natunt aicedere partes^ 

Frigidus obftiterit eircum pnecordia fanguis ; 

Rura mihif et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 

Flumina amem^ Jlva/que inglorius. 
It is the ardour of philofophical and poetical enthufiafm breathe4 in thefe fine Yerfes, rather that 
any particular images or particular fentiments contained in them, which conftitutes their excellence* 
But» in Thomfon's lines neither is there the fame fenrour of enthufiafin, nor fuch a fucceffion of im« 
preflive imagery. 

I WISH9 I could praife our poet when he fpeaks of the— Tyrant Heat, dijpreading: He feems not 
to have refledted» that, having once perfonified Heat, he could not, without violating propriety, af- 
terwards fpeak of its dilTufing itfelf, as a fubtile, natural body. 

But, the following lines, the imagery, the fentiments, the pathetic tendemefs with which they are 
filled, arc too afTeding not to force us to forgive or overlook finaller imperfiediont ; 

Who can unpitjing/ee the flowery race^ 

Shed by the mom^ their newflujh^d bloom refign^ 

Before the parching beam ? So fade the fair. 

When fevers revel through their axisre^veins. 
The languor which overpowers all the domelHc animals in the noon of the Summer day is well de* 
fcribed by our poet. He lays them in interefting groupes ; and marks their feelings and charaders by 
adts which they perform in very pidturefque attitudes. The infedts do well. But, I wifh, that thef 
had led him in imagination to thofe fcenes, where infeAs are more powerful, more wonderful, more 
interefting, more beauteous, more terrific, more fublimc in their operations. The fpider, and the 
groupe about him are admirable. 
But the verfes moft worthy of Thomfon's genius are the following; 

Kefounds the living furf ace of the ground: 

Nor undelightful is the ceafelefs hum^ 

To him who mufes through the woods at noon ; 

Or drowfyfhepherd^ as he lyes reclined ^ 

With haffjbut ejes^ beneath the floating fbade 

Of willows greji clofe* crowding o^er theflream. 
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Here are fentiments worthy of the poet's heart, obfervations and images worthy of his eye and his fency. 
It is pleating, too, to wander with him through the inferior infedt world ; as if one were endowed 
with microfcopic eye,— 7^ inJpeR a miief not comprehend the Heaven. 
The moralift and the poet fpeak happily together in thefe verfes : 
TJbici inyonfiream ofUgbtf a thou/and <wajSf 
Upward^ and downward^ thwarting^ and con*vo!*v*df 
The quivering nations fporty till tempejl-tiving* d^ 
Fierce winter fweeps them from the face of day* 
Evenfo luxurious Men unheeding pafs 
An idle fummer'life^ in fortune^ s fhine. 
Not unlike to thefe arc the following beautiful verfes of Gray 
7be infeS tribe are on the <wingf 
Eager to tq/ie the honeyed fpring^ 
And ba/k amid the liquid noon : 
Some idly with the current fkim^ 

Some gayly fbew their gilded trim^ ... 

^icA'glancing to the fun, 
MethinJkSf J hear thejportive kindf 

In accents low reply f 
Poor moralijt I and what art thou ? 

Afolitaryjly ; 
Thy joys no glittering female meetSf 
JVb hive haft thou of hoarded fweetSf 

No painted plumage^ to dijplay^ 
On hafty wings tky youth is flown f 
Thy fun isfet^ thy fpring is gone i 
We frolic^ while *tis May. 
In Gray, as in Thomfon, we fee the moralift and the poet meet. But Gray mingles with the re* 
flexions of the moralift, fome expreflion of what he felt, when comparing the light cares, the frivolous 
joys, the fportive fentiments of the gay world, with his own condition. He aficds to be gay ; but, 
his gaiety is that of wounded pride which difdains the condefcenfion of complaint. 

Th e party of haymakers are an interefting groupe. The fcene is finely pidtur'd. Nor lefs pleafing, 
or lefs feafonably introduced is the defcription of the wafhing of the (heep, which follows. In thefe 
lines, the poet utters a ftntiment, which without any thing of form, colour, or attitude exprefl*ed 
with it, gives however, to the imagination a fine image : And it is (till better to prefent the fentiment, 
that the imagination may create the correfponding image, than to exhibit the image, and leave it to 
awake a correfpondent fcntiment. 

How meeAf how patient the mild creature lies ! 

What foftnefs in its melancholy fact^ 

What dumbf complaining innocence appears / 

F Fear 
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^ear nti^ ye gentle tribes^ *tii not the knifi 
Of horrid Jlaughter that u o*erjou nvav'd; ■ ■ 
The poet fldlfully contrives to give dignity to the lowly (implicity of the wafliing and fhearing of fhccp 
which he has jiift defcribed, by reminding us in elevated language, that the woolien is the ftaple ma- 
nufacture of Britain, and conneding the idea of it with our national (trength and glory. 

The torrid heat of noon is next admirably marked by a train of happy images, and by the burfting 
exclamations of oppreffed fenfation. 

Andfcarce a chirping grajbopptr is hemrd 
Thro* the dumb mead, 
is oie of thofe nice fads which none but a poet would heed, and which are pleating above all others, 

to the fancy Dijhefffid Nature pants^""^ nobly pathetic. But, I think that what follows, tenda 

to throw ridicule on the diftrefs : 

The veryflreams look htngmdfrom afar; 
Orf thro* th* unjbelter* d glade^ impatient^ Jeem 
To burl into the covert of the grove* 
The following apoftrophe arifes naturally, and is highly poetical in its teoM*. Some parts of the fenti- 
ments introduced by it have been anticipated in the beginning of the Poem. It is charming to attend 
the poet into the depth of the foreft. Delichiu to thejovl is \htjbeher of the wld q/hes^ the lofty pineif 
the venerable oaks; Cool, thro* the nerves f their pleafing comfort glides; 
The heart beats glad; thefrefb expanded eye 
And ear refume their watch ; thej!ne*wj kmt ; 
And lifefbootsfwift thro* all the lightened limbs. 
The inferior animals are, like man, oppreJSed fyy the torrid beat, and like him, retune from it, to ihel- 
ter themfelves in the (hade, or rather to lave in the ftream. The ox Hung by the gadfly, difcovers an 
irritation and a daring adivity which throw him into noble attitudes, and render him unufually inte- 
reiling. But, much more fo is the horfe, roufed by fimilar keennels of feeling. He is indeed a noUc 
creature, as exhibited in thefe lines : 

eft in thisfeafon^ toOf the horftf provok^df 
tVhile his big finews full offiirrtsfwell^ 
Tliembling with vigoor, in the heat of blood. 
Springs the high fence j and o^er the fold effus'df 
Daits on the gloomy flood, with ftedfaft eye. 
And heart efirang^d to fear : his nervous eheft 
Luxurlantf and freSf the feat offlrength ! 
Bears down th^ oppq/bigfiream^ qtienchlefs his thirfl^ 
He takes the river at redoubled draughts ; 
And with wide noftrils, (horting, fkims the wave. 
Yet, this is inferior to Virgil, where he defcribes the horfe under the influence of the genial paffioi« 
Nonne videSf ut toia tremor pertentat equorunt 
Corpora^ fi tantvm notas odor adtulit auras ? 
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^c neque eos jam frena nftrum, neque 'oerhera fi^va^ 

NonfcopuHy mpe/que cav^^ atque objeSa retardant 

Fluminiif conreptofque unda torqiuntia months 
Still nobler is the famous appearance of the horie in the thirty-ninth chapter of the book of Job ; for 
Thomfon and Virgil have only exhibited this animal in various grand and pidhirefque attitudes ; but^ 
in Job he is not only (hewn in attitudes more dignified ; fentiments highly magnanimous arc alfo a« 
fcribed to him. H aft thou given the borfe ftrengtb f l^c. 

It is pleadng to proceed onward with the poet into the gloomieft depth of the grove. How much 
more amiable the divine forms which his rapt fancy there beholds^ than thofe which lavage fuperftitioa 
has often feated in fuch receffes! Thefe lines tranfport the reader to all the elevation of the poet's fismcy; 

Shook fudden from the bofom oftbejfy^ 

A tboufand Jbapesy or glide atbwart the dujky 

Orfialk majejiic on . 
In the fame fpirit does he open his noble ode to the JEolian Harp ; 

JEtbereal race I inbahitants of air ! 

WJbo bjmnjour God amid tbeJSlent grove f 

2*< unfeen beings^ to my barp repair ^ 

And raife majefficfongSf or melt in love* 
The mingled rapture of poetic and pious contemplation, however aided by wild mufiC| can hardlf 
rife higher than in theie verfes of the fame ode ; 

Metbinkjf I bear t be full f celeflial cboir, 

Witb one loud voice^ tbeir aqvful anSbems raife; 

Now cbanting clear ; and now tbey all confpire 

To raife tbe lofty by mn from praife to praife ! 
With a power and an elevation of fancy fomewhat fimilar, are vifionary forms of a different cha*» 
rader, introduced in tbe following ftanza of a little Ode to tbe Moon^ which I have feen in manufcript t 

In more terrific garb array M, 

Ofi hvLr^m^fromfome hallow'd fhade* 

Dread gbofts bavi ftalk'd acrofs the plain ; 

Tbe midnight murd'rer's fteps to haunt, 

To bid tbe brealt witb horrour pant. 

That would t by f acred light profane* 
No feafon could be happier for paying a tribute to the memory of a deceafed friend or miftreifi. 
than when the foul is thus rapt to Heaven, and faints and angels feem to hover round ; 

Andy art thou, Stanley, of that f acred band I 

Alas ! fjr us toofoon / ■ ■ 

At length, ^tbe found 

Of a near f 'II 'jf watery every fenfe 
H'ak':S f O'f. tbu' charm of thought : 
The defcription of the waicifall is piCtuicft^uc and fauci^« 

Uour 
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How noblj fuperior to the other winged tribesy the eagle ! whO| wh3e they droop Jl/orderoit ieef 
m the thicket ; 

In'vltedfrom the cliffy to wbofe dark broWf 

He c/ingSf ■ ' / oarif 

With uptu/ardpinionSf tbro^ the flood of day : 

And giving bis full bofom to the blavut 

Gains on the fun ; i 

Here again is another moil delicately painted fcene. Twice already has the poet chofen fuch, to re* 
freih and (belter him amid the heats. But, this is the moft charming that can well be conceived. 

Be/lde the dewj Border f let mefty 

All in thefrefhnefs qfthe humid air ; 

Theref in that hollo*w*d rocif grotefque and wild^ 

An ample chair f mofs'lin^df and over headf 

Bj flowering umbrage fhaded ; where the bee 

Strays diligent f and with th* extraSed balm 

Of fragrant woodbine, loads his little thigh. 
Here does the poet chufe to recline^ while he fends out fancy excuriivey to ■ v iew the wonders of 

the torrid zone. The gemsy the woodsy the fruits of thefe regions are fubjeds equally pleafing and 

elevating to the imagination, opprefled, with the fenfes, by the burning heats amid which they are 
produced. There is a grandeur in the folitary fcenes, where nought isfeen. 

But the wild herds that own no mq/ler^s flail ;^^ 



On wbofe luxuriant herbage, half concealed. 
Like a fallen cedar, far^diffufed his train, 
Cas'd in green fcales, the Crocodile extends* 
Thomson fpeaks, with his ufual corredlnefs, as to fadts in Natural Hiftory, when he likens the 
Crocodile to ^fallen cedar. 

The Indians, fays Father Navarette, began to cry out, Caimattf Caiman, that is. Alligator, Alligator. 
I looked all about, andfaw him not ; they pointed at him, and yet I was notfatisfied. Tbt truth was, 
Ifaw him ; but he being fo vaflly big, I could not perfuade myfelf, that it was an alligator, or that there 
were anyfo large in the world, as what theyfbewed me^ We drew nearer ; and then J difcovered and 
di/tinguifbed him : He lay afleep upon a little ifland offand, at the mouth of the river; and I thought 
him as big as the main-maft of a good (hip ; and before, I thought, that bulk had been fome tree car- 
ried thither by theflream of that great river Churchill's Voyages; 3d edit. vol. ift, p. 119. 

Behemoth is lefs majeftic here, than in the book of Job. But, without clofely copying the pidure, 

it was impoifible to reprefent him in the fame dignity in which he there appears ; B ehold now 

Behemoth ; which I made with thee. He eateth grafs, Iffc. Job, chap. 40, 

The Leviathan, plainly the crocodile, is, immediately after, defcribed and charaderifed with equal 

^grandeur and energy, by the facred poet. 

Thc 
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Thb elephant is ikilfully introduced by Thomfon, but charaderifed with little energy. I (hould 
have been pleafed, if our poet had given the portraits of one or two of thofe birds of the torrid zone 
whofe gaudinefs of plumage he celebrates — ^Why not paint the Condor? — Had the South Sea iflandi. 
been viiited at the time when he wrote, we (hould undoubtedly have had fome charming Otabeitean 
fcenes. He might have made more of Abyflinia, if he could have read Lobo or Bruce. 

The lamentation over the.ftate of human fociety in thofe regions in America, and in other coun- 
tries within the torrid zone, where vegetative nature is more luxuriant, and where the largeft and mod 
impetuous of the inferior animals are produced. — is philofophtcally pathetic. The Green Serpent 
is well defcribed. But, in Letters, publifhed under the fiditious fignature of Hector St John, an 
American Farmer, is a defcription of a combat between two fnakes, much more poetical. The 
tyger, the leopard, the hyaena,— the lion, — tbeir Jbaggj kingy are all very well. Only, I wifh that 
our poet could have taken his idea of the lion in his native feats, from Sparrmann ! The contraft, 
however, of the ferocity of the favage animals with the terrour which they imprefs upon man, and 
upon the gentle timidity of the domeftic animals is truly admirable 

The fearful flocks 

Crowd near the guardian fwain ; the nobler herds 

Where round their lordly bull^ in rural ea/e^ 

They ruminating fyf with horror hear 

The coming rage, Th* awaken* d village f ftarts ; 

And to her fluttering hreafl^ the mother flrains 

Her thoughtUfs infant. From the Pirate* s den 

Orflern Morocco's tyrant fang efcap^d^ 

The wretch half wifbes for his bonds again .*— 
The laft fentiment particularly is exquifitely fuicied. 

With no lefs (kill is he introduced, who has been deferted by the companions of his voyage im 
ibme lonely ifland. Nor is the diftrels of his fituation lefs poetically defcribed. Yet, ftill, Thomfon 
only defctibes, without knovsring how to breathe impafiioned fentiments. 

Cooper's verfes in the name of Alexander Selldrk are more aflfcding. Among thefe, the following 
fpeak to the heart. 

lam out of fociety* s reach; 

1 mufl finifh my journey i alone i 

Never hear thefweet muflc ofjpeech ; 

Iflart at the found of my own. 



Society^ frt^ndfhip^ and love^ 
So kindly beflowed upon man I 

Of had I the wings of a dove^ 
Howfoon would I tafle jou again ! 



Oye winds I that have me your f^ort^ 
Convey to this defolate fbore^ 
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Some tender^ endearing report 
Of a land I muft vjfit no more ! 

My friends I do they now and then fend 

A thought or a tmifb after me f 
Oh! tell me f I yet hanye a friend i 

Though a friend I am never to fee. 
Paflion here fpeaks in the ordinary abftrad language of calm converfation : not in the abrupt, inter- 
jcdi?c ftylc peculiar to itfelf, or by the ufc of imagery : Yet, fo much greater a power have fentimentt 
o?er the heart, than images, however beautiful, however grand, however ftrikingly marked ; that I, 
for my part, cannot help being much more afTeded by thefe lines of Cooper, than by the following 
very fine moving pi^rc of Thomfon's ; 

J>aj after day^ fad on the juttling eminence be fits f 

And vie*wj the main that ever toih helow ; 

Still fondly formings in the farthefi verge^ . 

Where the round ather mixes ^th the ^vave^ 

Ships y dim dif cover* d^ dropping from the clouds ; 

At evening to the fetting fun he turns 

A mournful eyCf and down bis dying heart 

Sinks helplefs ; 
Our poet next mentions briefly, but with poetic dignity and pidure£:iue power, fome of the moft 
extraordinaiy phenomena of the winds in Africa, and in the South-^eft of Afia : — the Samiel or rather 
Simoom t — and the flitting fands. Of thefe phznomena he might have made a much nobler uie, had 
he known them, as they have been flnce defcribed to us by BaucE and fome other travellers. Another 
phaenomenon of which he might have finely availed himfelf, is, that magnifying quality, as a medium 
of vifion, which the air of thoie regions has been obferved to pofiefs, in a certain ftate ; and by whick 
objeds of moderate fize, are, to the eye, at times enlarged to the molt gigantic magnitude. 
The impatience at the delay of the buried caravan is finely exprelTcd : 

' Jn Cairo's crowded ftreets 

Th* impatient merchant^ wondering^ waits in vain ; 

And Mecca faddens at the long delay. 
The florms which our poet next defcribes, appear arrayed in all their real horrours. Nothing 
could be more fkilful than the art with which Di Gam A is introduced amid thefe ftorms; fince Di 
Gama was one of the firfl European failors who boldly and fuccefsfully braved them. 

Wtthfuch madfeas the daring GaJtiSL fought 

For many a day, and many a dreadful night ; 

Incejfanti lab' ring ^ round thenar my Cape 

By bold ambition led^ and bolder thirfl 

Of Gold. 

In 
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In fpeaking of the Jhari^ I cannot but think, that Thomfon might have given us'more powerful and 

imprtffive painting. The Jiormy fates de/cend—'h unworthy of him. 

Soon after, however, to atone for this, follows one of the moft exqnifite ftrokes of art, of fancy, 
of feeling, that poetry has to boaft of. It has been too warmly admired by my mailers in criticifm, 
Blair and the Wartons, to leave it poffible for me to do the poet any honour by my paflionate 

fuffi-age in its fevour. ^The poet has fpokcn of the peftiUnt diftafe^ produced by the return of the 

fun's light and heat, after the equinodtial rains ; and then with a fudden alluQon to the failure of the 
unfortunate expedition againft Caithagena, 1739, ^^ exprefles himfelf, as follows; 

Such oi of late t at Cartbagena quenched 

The Brttifbfire. ToUf gallant Fernon^ faw 

The mi/erabU fcene ; you^ pitjing^ faw 

To infant^tweaknefs funk^ the ivarrior'j arm 

Saw the deep-racking ^aiaf^, the ghadly/ormy 

The lip palc-quivVing, and the beamlcfs eye, 

No more <witb ardour bright ; you heard the groans 

Q/* agonizing (hips, from (hore to fliore 2 

Heard, nightly plung'd amid the fullen waves, 

The frequent corfc ; ■ 

This fcene was fldlfully introduced. It is affeding ; for it is a fcene of difeafe and death, painted 
by the happieft felc^ion of attitudes and circumftances, and with all the expreffive power of language: 
We not only behold images of diftrcfs ; we hear the burfting groans in which its feelings arc inarticu- 
lately expreflfed : Fancy conveys to the heart of the reader, the groans of agonizing fbips^ fo as to awe 
it with inexpreflible horrour : We hear, more diftindtly for its heard by Vernon, the frequent eorfe^ 
nightly plunged amid the fullen waves ; juft as his prefence feems, in like manner, to bring us more 
prefent to the preceding fcene of diftrefs. But Vernon himfelf is the principal figure : He is (imply 
called gallant ; and we are then left to think, that as gallant^ he was generoufly humane,— that he 
was admiral of the Fleet, — that his honour fuffered by the failure of the expedition, unavoidable after 
this diftrefs,— ^-and to conceive, if we can, how painful muft have been his fentiments of fympa- 
thy, of anticipated (hame, of defpair ! But, had the poet here exerted even greatly lefs poetic power, 
yet mufl the feelings of his Britifh readers have been ftrongly agitated. The diftrefs, and the forrow, 
of that unfortunate cxperlition were recent and national. On the itage, thefe verfes might probably 
have Jiad the fame cffc(Jt, ai the Tragedy of Phynichus, named the capture of Miletus^ turning on a 
recent domeflic misfortune ; at which the whole of an Athenian audience melted into tears ; but the 
Britiih poet would not have been fined ; — as was the Athenian, for painting in too lively colours, ca- 
lamities which had befallen his countrymen, through their inability to prevent them. 

In the defer? ption of the plague, I fee nothing better than the following fine expreffion of a genuine 
ftate of fentimtnt ; 

■ Love bimfelff 

Savag'd by woe, forgets the tender tie^ 

Tbefweet engagement of the feeling heart. 

Thi5 

* Sunk is not a happy word here. 
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This is a noble groupe for the Painter ; 

o^er tbeprojirate citj^ black Df/pair 



Extend J her raven- (wing ; 



And this agahiy w bile^ to complete 

Tbe/cene of defolathn^ ftretcb^d around^ 
Tbe grim guards Jland^ denying all retreat ^ 
And gi've tbe fleeing vjretcb a better deatb. 
There is a fublimity in the manner in which our poet tranfiently enumerates the Brazen' vamJtedJiieif 
the i I on fleldjt the infuriate billf fl!footing tbe pillared flame, Sind the expanding earthquake; as he re- 
turns from thofe regions in which Heat reigns in all its horrours, to defcribe an event of grandeur and 
terrour in thefe temperate climes. The whole defcription of the thunder-ftorm is £utbful and fublime. 
I have been ftruck particularly with the following verfes ; 

A boding fllence reigns 
Dread through the dun expanfe ; fanje tbe dull found 
That from the mountain^ previous to theftorm^ 
Rolls o^er the muttering earth, diflurbs the flood, 
Andfhakes tbe forefl-leaf without a breath. 
There is fomething in this, with which Fancy awes the heart, as by the prefencc of a fuperior being. 
The thunder, with all its accompaniments are awfiil. The mild characters and gentle loves of Cela- 
don and his Amelia are happily introduced to foothe the mind amid the terrours of the thunder. 
The comparifon of Celadon's agony, and attitude to thofe of a fculptur'd figure gives an interefting 
image to the imagination. 

So, faint refemblance! on the marble tomb. 
The fwell'di/fembled mourner flooping flands. 
For rverfllent, and for ever fad. 
The face of nature is delightful after the thunder. The ftory of Damon and Musidora is pretty. 
Mufidora's billet fhould have ended with the word Difcreet in the laft line. The Evening is delightful. 
And in a Summer's Evening walk through pkafing fcenes, it is natural for the heart and fancy to take 
every occafion, as here, of turning to the amiable and the great charaders, who may be, by any, 
even the (lighteft relations, connected with thofe fcenes. 

It is in the natural progrefs of thought, too, at fuch a time, and in fuch a fituation, that the poet 
again turning his attention to the profpcdt before him, is ftruck with its riehncfs and cultivated beau- 
ty, and led to launch into the praifes of his country. I fear, that (bme of the charaders he introdu- 
ces, may be too fondly marked. Raleig h had all the ability, but perhaps not all the virtue afcribed 
to him. Why did not Sir Ph i l i p Sidn E y obtain a larger portion of praife ? Was it becaufe Hyde, the 
anceftor of Cornbury, had been the faithful adherent of his fovereigns in their diftreft, not the rebellious 
opponent of their authority, that Thomfon, in his zeal for freedom, could not here confecrate a verfe 
to his memory ? Algernon Sidney's charadler feems to have been rather a doubtful one. Shaftes- 
bury was a conceited, oftentatious philofopher, who, I believe, did not always underftand himfdf ; al- 
though in Thorafon's earlier days, his verbofe writings and his confufed, inaccurate philofophy were 

indeed, 
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indeed, very much in fafhion. I admire the praife of Milton ; in Aich inftances, general language 
feems to be ufed, becaufe the object was too vaft for comprehen(ion ; and too fplcndid for minute in- 
fpeftion ;— and when thus ufed, it produces a moft powerful effeft in enlarging the fancy, and over- 
powering the feelings. 

j1 gffitujf univerfal as Ins theme f 

Aftontjbtng as cbaos^ as the bloom 

Of blowing Ederii fatr^ as Heaven fubltme. 
Spenc£r and Chaucer are both fldlfuUy and poetically chara^erized. 

But, had Scotland^ the author's native country, produced no illuftrious charafters in arms or arts, 
who might have been worthy of his praife ? Or was he fo flavifhiy overawed by the national prejudi- 
ces of our Englifh brethren, that he durft not celebrate any illuftrious Scottifti charafter? Would 
Wallace have difgraced our poet's verfe ? Would the firft of the Jameses ? Buchanan ? G. Dou- 
glas? William Maitland? Kirkcaldy of Grange? The fecond of the two Argvles who 
were beheaded in the laft century ? Napier, the noble inventor of Logarithms? William Drum- 
MOND, eminent alike as a hiftorian, and as a poet? Burnet and Carstairs, the friends of King 
William ? Paterson, the leader in the unfortunate Darien expedition ? Or Andrew FLETCHBRf 
a genius polifhed and cultivated as Ra1cigh,^a whig^— zealous for liberty, as Ruflel or Sidney ?-— «-I 
could have wifhed that Thomfon had not thus overlooked his countrymen. 

Beauty has been fo long and often the poet's theme, that it is not now eafy to fay any thing new^ 
and at the fame time very fine of it. I know not that it has ever been more elegantly or more deli- 
cately praifed, than in fome pieces of Perfian poetry of which I have lately feen tranllatioDS ; although 
not having them by me, I cannot infert a quotation. The fame genius feems to have infpired both 
Hafiz and Anacreon ; and in delicacy of painting, the Greek poet does not excel the Perfian. I 
have elfewhere remarked, that Thomfon, in his fmaller poems, fings love and beauty with almoft in- 
imitable eafe and felicity of thought and exprelGon. And I think him little lefs happy in the praifet 
of Britifh beauty.which he introduces here, near the dUA of his Summer. What joutbfui poet in love 
<y^r fancied any thing finer than 

''the parted lip^ 

Like the red rofebudf moiji fwitb morning dewt 

Breathing Might ; 
Solomon fays ; Thj lips are like a thread offearUt* 
Catullus, how exquifitely! 

At Acme lewttr capui refUffenSf 

JStf dulcis pueri ehrici ocellos 

Illo purpureo ore ftuntiata,^-^c Acme et Septimiot^ 
Thomson gives, to he fure, very fine eyes to our Britifli ladies : 

The look rtfifHefs^ piercing to thefouit 

And fy thefomliitjbrm'df tufhen drrfs*d in /otuff 

She Jits higbfmiling in the confcious ^^•— — 

H But, 
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Buty how much more delicate the ebrioj ocelloj of Catullus ! or this of Solomon ; Thou toft dove^s 
eyes <witbin thy locks ! . 

Having mentioned the delicacy with which female beauty is defcribed in the Song of Solomon ; I 
cannot help remarking a finking but, I believe, hitherto unnoticed refemblance between an amorous 
thought in this fame compofition of the royal Hebrew bard, and one of the fineft of Shakefpeare't 
Love Sonnets. 

Take away thine eyes from me; for they have overcome me : Song of Solomon : ch, vi. v. j. 
The fonnet is ; Take, O take, tbofe lips away. 

That f> fweetly were fortfiuorn ; 
And thefe eyes, the break of day ^ 

Lights that do mijlead the mom ; 
Butf my kiffes bring again^ 

Seals of love J butfealed in vain. 
The thought, to the fifith line, is the lame in the fonnet, as in the quotation from Solomoa. 

The national character of the Britifh, at leaft the bright Gde of it, is finely (hewn in the Terfet 
which fucceed the praifes of beauty. 
In the images of the fetting fun I fee nothing better than this 

And now a golden curve 
Gives one bright glance^ then total difappears* 
The moral rcfledtions which fucceed, arc excellent, and fuiubly introduced} but not very highly po- 
cticaL Evening is finely perfonified ; 

Confefs^df from yonder flow'extingtujb^d clouds^ 
All icther fofteningi fober Evening takes 
Her wonted flation in the middle air : 
A thoufand (hadows at her beck. Firji this 
She fends on earth; then that of deeper dye 
Steals foft behind; and then a dtt^rflillf 
In circle following circle^ gathers rounds 
To elofe the face of things. Afrefher gale 
Begins to wave the woodf andjlir theflream^ 
Sweeping withfhadowy guft^ the fields of com ; 
Jfhile the quail clamours for his running mate 
Wide o*er the thifily lawn, asfwells the breeze, 
A whitening fbower of vegetable down^ 
Amufive floats. 
This is one of the beft defcriptions in the poem. The flealing progrefs of ihcj^adows of Evening it 
admirable. But the following glorious pi^ure in Collins's Ode to Evening is more fanciful than any 
thing perhaps that Thomfon could have faid on the fame occafion : 

O Nymph referv*d, while now the bright-hair'd fun 
Sits on yon weftcrn tent, whofe cloudy fldrts, 

WUb 
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With brede aethereal wove, 
O'erhang his wa\7' bed : 
The addrefs to Philofophy, with which Summer is here concluded, is learned and dignified, but left 
pleafmg than the praifes of the conjugal and parental duties with which Spring is clofed. 

Such, then, is Thomfon's Summer. It exhibits fewer beautiful and pleafmg, but a greater num- 
ber of fublime images than his Spring. The morning affords the moft pleafmg and delicate imagery 
that is peculiar to this feafon. The heats of noon naturally drive the contemplative wanderer into 
the depth of the foreft, and to the fheltered edge of the ftream. Delightful are the cool retieats 
which thefe afford. And there is nothing finer in our poet's works than the fublime enthufiafm of me- 
ditation to which he is there elevated Jt might have had an happy effed in his poem, if he had chofen 
fomc fparry grotto or Itoried hermitage for his recefs. The tranfition to the torrid zone was well- 
imagined. Its wonders are nobly fung ; but might have adorned his poem ftill more, if he had known 
them, as they have been defcribed by later voyagers and travellers. Juan Fernandez, the Pelew iflands, 
or the manners of the Sandwich iflands would have afforded much to enrich his poem. The thunder- 
ftorm is noble. So alfo are the praifes of Britain. The evening fcene is fweet, but feems to have 
been hafUly executed, as if the poet had been then impatient to clofe his poem. The praifes of Phi- 
lofophy fuit a Summer Evening. This poem has lefs unity of defign than Spring : And lefs of that 
delicate imagery which is moft pleafing of all which external nature exhibits. The poems differ, as . 
the Seafons do. 

Autumn comes next. He is not introduced as a very ftriking allegorical figure. The praifes and 
the progrefs of Indufby are interefling and poetical 5 although, in my mind, lefs fo here, than in the 
CaflU of Indolence. The barbarian is flrikingly painted, who 

■ f or bis acorn meal 

Fought theferccy tufky boar ; afhivering wretch ! 
Nor Itfs interefling is the piAure of Indufhy when the poet fings, how that he 

Tore from his limbs the blood^polluted fur^. 

And wrapp'd them in the woollj vejhnent warm^ 
It would not be eafy to fancy a more interefling. groupe of nifties, than Tbomfon's reapers ; unlefs 
perhaps the gleaners who 

f ^read around^ and here and there 

Spikt after Jpikcf their fcantj har^eft pick. 
Their appearance melts the heart, and prepares it to receive with according fympathy, thefe fine fcn- 
timentb, worthy of Thomfon ; 

Be not too narro*Wy hujbandmen ! but fling 

From the full fbtaf <witb charitable flealth^ 

The liberal handful. Thinks oh! grateful^ think! 

H(j iv good the God of Harxefl is to you ; 
The fVo»7 of Lavinia has been too long and too univerfally admired, to fland in need of my praife. It 
is the gentle deiicdcy of Lavinia s own diarafter, with the coutraft of her humbled fortune, that gives 

her 
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her ftory it8 power over the heart. Its fimilarity to the ftory of Ruth I« ftiffidently evident. In Thorn* 
fon's hands, this Scripture hiflory lofes nothing, but the fine and peculiar colouring of the Hebrew 
'manners. 

Th e harveft-flood is hobly defcribed. The diftrefs of the pealant, and the fympathetic caft of the 
poet's heart are together affedingly cxpreflcd in thcfe lines ; 

* Ais drowning ox at once 

Dtfcendingy *wiib bu labours fcatUr* i rounds 

He fees ; and inflant o^et btsfiivering tbougbt 

Comes iviHtet unprovided^ and a ttaifi 

Ofclarhant cbildrM deat,^ " . h i . ■ ■■ - , 
The (hooting (behes are well marked, and like the bird-4tefting of Spring touch the poet's humanity. 
l*he cha(b of thi hare is interelUhg ; more ib even than the fine hare-chafe, It Sir Roger's feat, in the 
ftcond vdiuttie Of the Spedatoh The chafe of the 8t^ is too common in books, and too uncommoa 
elfcwhere, in Britain, td be eqtially entertaining as the chafe of the hare. I have not Somcrvillc's Chafe 
in my haiidb \ othefwift 1 might compare the parallel defcriptions of the two poets. The ibx-cfaafe is 
very well defcribed. But, had Thomibn been himfelf a fbt-hunter, he would probubly have extended it 
to a greater length, and would have entertained us with many more pieces of delicate painting, as it 
went on. The cheeHiil evening which fucceeds the fo^-chife is amufively enough rtprefented. la 
the letters, however, of the laft Lord Lyttelton, which although publifhed under his name, are per- 
haps not his,— is an account of a fbx-chafe at Which he relates* that he affifted in an odd diigttife,— 
and after the chafe, made the evening unuftially pleafing, by the powers of his wit, to his fbUow-4iuii- 
ters ; till at length the time came when he could no longer detain them from the alluremettta of flcep: 
All retired ; but ftrange bowlings from the Itranger'i room fbon drew all thither, in alarm : He was 
naked, and with a fcourge, tearing his o#h back, as never did Flagellant Friar : At his intreaty, how- 
ever, they again retired, as if too fuch fight had been feen by them : Again they were alarmed ; again tkef 
haftened to difcover the caufe : They beheld anothet fcene of Flagelladon i They retired again at the 
intreaty of the Flagellant ; (atisfied with his promlfe to ekpUin in the RK>ming whatever might now 
ap|)car kny^erious in his cohdud : In the morning, he #a8 gone. SUch aa incident aa this» told bf 
Thomfon, might have finely enlivened his foxhuntcr's evening. 

The nut-gathering is an autumnal iuttufement worthy of Thomfbn's genius to celebrate. And he 
has indeed faid fome very pretty things of it. The prefling of Cyder^ and Philips, who has fung it, 
pertiaps more like a brewet of cyder than a poet, are next Ikilfully introduced. Nor is the compli- 
ment inopportune, which the poet now pays to Dodington and his friend Young. He nuxes poc* 
try nobly with philofophy when he is foon after led fttHn viewing tlie )mjh and exbalationj^ to look 
into the bowels of the mountains and the bofom of the «arth, for their foarccs.' The migratory birds 
and thofe which pafa the winter in a torpid ftate, ne^ct fHimifh our poet with fome fine autumnal topics. 
He paints with the curious and corrcdt hand of a naturalifb, the cluttering together of the fwallowi 
when they take refuge in torpidity firom the winter*s cold. I ata pleafcd to fee him take an opportunity 
«f mentioning Caledonia^ and of beftowing at leafl ibme niggard praife on my favourite Wallace. 

Thiri 
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There is the cropaflioncd glow of patriotifin and eloquence, if not of poetry, in the following 
lines. Tbom/on is to be reverenced as one of the early friends of our manufaSures. 

Ob! is there not fome patriot % in «ivbofe power 

That beji^ that godlike luxury is placed^ 

Ofbleffing tboufandsy tboufands yet unborn^ 

Tbro^ late poflerity ? fomey large offoulf 

To cbear deje8ed induflry ? to give 

A double barveft to the pining fwain ? 

And teacb tbe laboring band tbefweets of toil? 

Hotivy by tbefinefl art^ tbe native robe 

To tujeave } bovj^ vjbite as hyperborean fnoWf 

To form tbe lucid lawn; witb venturous oar^ 

How to dafb wide tbe billow } nor look on^ 

Sbamefully pajjive^ wbile Batavian fleets ' 

Defraud us of tbe glittering^ fenny fwarms 

Tbat beave our frit bs and crowd t^on ourfbores ; 

How ail enlivening trade to roufe^ and wing 

Tbe profperous faily from every growing ports 

Vninjur^df round tbejea^iniircled globe ; 

And tbus in foul united, as in name. 

Bid Britain reign tbe miflrefs of tbe deep I 
Thefe verfes breathe the patriotifin, without the national prejudices of a Scotchman. The illuftriout 
John, Duke of Argyle, and the great, prclident Forbes are with ikilfiil praifc, named as men af- 
(iduous to perform to their country the patriotic fervices above enumerated. Argyle was praifed by 
moft of the wits of his time. Forbes was Thomfon's friend : And (eldom was praife better earned 
than that here beftowed on him. 

Thee, Forbes, too, whom every worth attends. 

As truth fincere, as weeping friendfkip kind. 

Thee, truly generous, and in filence great. 

Thy country feels thro^ her reviving arts. 

Planned by thy wifdom, by thy foul informed; 

Andfeldom hasfhe known a friend like thee^ 
Few paflages in Thomfon's writings are higher wrought, than the defcription of the &ding colours 
and falling leaves of the woods in the end of Autunm. He has repeatedly before, betrayed a turn to 
philofophic contemplation. But, the appearances of this part of the feafon are peculiarly fuited to 
encourage the indulgence of fuch a temper. With what gentle humanity does the poet fympathize 
in the diftrefs of the winged tribes, melancholy under the gloom of the feafon, and difcoiifolate tor 
the lofs of their murthered inates ! Never were poetry and philofophy more affedtingly united than 
where the poet marks the approach, and exprelTcs his fenfe of the influence of the power of Pbilofo^ 
fhic NLclancholy. He rifes here to an higher pitch of enthufiafin^ than in that i^eae of contemplation 

I in 
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in Slimmer which bears a confiderable refemblance to this. I know not, that any poet has erer yet 
equalled Thomfon in the exprcflion of the rapture of elevated contemplation.— Stow e was then one of 
the fineft places in England. Cobham is well known to have been celebrated alfo by Pope. It fhould 
fcem that from the firit appearance of the late Earl of Chatham on the theatre of public life, his 
future eminence had been forefeen. 

The progrefs of the full moon, the meteors of the harveft evening, the fears which thefe fuggeft 
to boding fuperftition, afford fubjeds of beauty and of grandeur to the poet, fflll twitb the vfijp^ 
and the meteors which midead the traveller in the darknefs of the night are happily celebrated. But» 
Collins in his Ode " on the Superititions of the Highlands of Scotland/' has celebrated thofe and all 
our other nightly objeds of vulgar terrour, more happily, I think, than any other poet. The mornings 
in the end of Autumn differ fo much from thofe in its beginning, in their temperature, and in the 
appearances of things by which they are di(Ungui(hed| that our poet mufk be confefTed to have done 
well in giving us a (econd defcription of a harveft-mom. The robbery of the bee-hive is one of thofe 
fubjedts in which his genius delighted. How awfully is the hit of Palermo introduced, and how apt- 
ly the (udden ruin of a great city compared to the deftru^on of the bee-hive ! 

Thus a proud citj^ populous and ricbf 

Full of the <workj qf peace ^ and bigb injoj^ 

At tbe tbeatre orfta/t^ or funk infleepy 

(As late^ PalertnOf <was thy fate ) isfeiz^d 

Byfome dread eartbquake, and convuySve burPd 

Sheer yrom tbe hhck foundation f Jlencb4nvoIv% 

Into a gulpb of blue fulpbureous flame. 
The feitivities in which the ruilics indulge at the clofe of harveft have not eicap'd our poet's notice. 
And yet, 1 (hould think, that he might eafily have made more of a Harveft Home. And, if HaiIo<w 
e*en could have been fung by Thomfon, yet Burns not deterred from finging it ; I fliould have beea 
glad, that Thomfon had told how happily gaiety and fuperftition are, at Hallowt^enf reconciled by 
his countrymen. To fay the truth, I fhould be forry, if our common people fhould ceaie to celebrate 
Hallowe'en with the ufual cheerful folemnities. 

The praifes of a Country Life are imitated partly from one of the fineft of all Horace's compofiti* 
ons, his fecond Epode, partly from Virgil's fecond Georgic. In the following verfes he feems to have 
drawn the chara^er of the peafantry, at kaft its fair (ide, with a more expreilive and more corred 
pencil than either : 

Here too dwells fimple trutb; plain innocence; 

Unf allied beauty ; founds unbroken youtbf 

Patient of labour 9 twitb a little pleas' d ; 

Healtb ever^oomingy unambitious toil : 
Yet, I think this pi^ure of Horace's more tender than any of Thomfon's. 

^odJSpudica mulier in partem juvet 
Domum^ atque dulces liberosy 

Sabias 
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Sahtna qualisy aut perufla folihus 

Pernic'ii uxor Apult : 
Sacrum vetuft'u extruat lignufocum 

Lajfifuh adventum viri : 
Claudenfque texth cratibus latum peeuSf 

D'tjlenta Jiccet ubera : 
Et horna dulci vina promens doJh^ 
Dopes inemptas apparet .•— • 
But, no encomiaft of a country life has ever given it half the enchantment with which Rousseav 
reprefents it in various placet through his works. There is a mixture of fancy and of paiTion poured 
out through all the works of this fingular man of Genius ; he reafons fo accutely, even where he rea- 
fons only to err : he difcems with fo fteady and fo keen an eye, till ihadowy forms at laft arife before 
his dazzled fight : That hardier any writer, whether poet or proleman, will «ver be fo mterefting as 
he, on the fubje<5ts which he handles. 

In the concluding verfes of Autunm Thomfon has, more diredly than on a former occafion, imi* 
tated thofe fine verfes of Virgil's : 

Me vero primum dulcet ante omnia Mufe^ Iffc. 
In one inflance, I think, he has excelled his mafter. Where Virgil (ays ; 
Sin has ne poj/im naturae adcedere partes ^ 
Frigidus objlitertt circumpracordiafanguis; 
Rura mihif et rigui placeant in vallibus amtUJ / 
Thomfon has, more poetically ; 

■ ■ mmmm^tinder clofing (hades. 
Inglorious^ lay me^ by the lowly brook, 
. And whifpcr to my dream s 
Winter was the firlt written of thefe poems on the Seafons ; and as this feafon prefents more ob- 
je(5ts of fublimity than any of the reft ; we ihall perhaps find, that Thomfon has fung it with the beft 
fuccefs. 1^ 

The Invocation with which it opens, is folemn. But the verfes in which he mentioilB himfelf are 
an exquifite little piece in the ftyle of Milton's Lamentation for his own blindnefs. The gloomy af- 
pcdt of the winter's day ; its diftreiling influence on the feelings of man and beaft ; the rife of the 
ftorm ; the horrours with which it falls on the face of Nature; and the fancied terrours with which its 
prevalence opprefles the mind,— are defcribed with an impreiiive force, a dignity, a delicacy, fuch as 
hardly any other poet has exhibited in defcription. 

Amid this aflemblage of fubjedts of fublimity, and under their impreffion, the poet naturally feels 
his accuftomed emotions of piety awakened. He breaks forth into fome beautifully pathetic reflec- 
tions on the Vanities of Life, and in a fine addreis to the God of Heaven. 

The progrefs of the ftorm again roufes him from meditation. He again marks its impreifions on 
the face of nature. Then with his wonted delight in foft and tender images, he marks the confidence 
with which the red-breaft in his diftrels fhdters under the bofpitality of man. The helplefs diftrefs of 

tba 
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the flocks 18 equally painted with that pencil ^hich feems to have been the gift of nature to Thomfoa 
alone. The defcription of the fwain perifliing among the (how is fo univerfally admired, that Criti- 
cifm needs not point out its excellence. And after fuch fcencs of diftrefsy the pathetic addrefs to the 
luxurious and the gay is Ikilfully and naturally introduced. Hardly any defcription could infpire 
more horrour than that of the wolves defcending from the Alps, the Appenines, and the Pyrenees. 
. I wiih that our poet had chofen to defcribe the progrefs of travellers climbing up among thole hills of 
fnow and ice, piled on mountains already towering to the moft ftupendous height, The glance at 
tlie Grifons often buried under fnow in their vallies, is happy. I wifli, that he had introduced fome 
fuch chara^er of the mountaineers, as Goldfmith has given in his Traveller. RouiTeau, in his letter 
to D^AlemherU on the eftabliihment of a theatre at Geneva, defcribes a little fociety on a mountain 
in NeufcbateU minutely delineating their manners, and mode of life in winter, in colouring which 
would have had a moft charming efFe<ft in this part of Thomfon's Winter. 
The fcene which our poet chufes for his retreat amid the horrours of winter is finely fancied; 
iVbw, all amid the rigours oftbejear^ ■ 
In the wild dtptb ofnuinter^ wbiU witbout 
Tbe ceafelefs winds blow ice^ be my retreat^ 
Between tbe groaning foreft and tbsjbore 
Beat by tbe boundlefi multitude of waves ^ 
A ruraU Jbelter^d^ folitary fcene ; 
Wbere ruddy fre^ and beaming tapers joln^ 
To cbear tbe gloom. Tbere fludious let mejtf 
And bold bigb converfe witb tbe mighty dead. 
The mighty dead whofe converfe he courts, are Socrates, Leonidas, Ariftides, Cimon,tTimoleoi»y 
Phocion, Agis, Aratus, Philopscmon, Grecians,— Junius Brutus, Cincinnatus, Regulus, Cato, Mar- 
cus Brutus, Romans. Befide thefe patriots, he views alfo in fency, the poets and philofophers of 
Greece and Rome ; pays an handfome compliment to Pope ; and offers a tribute of forrowing praife 
to the memory of Hammond. The amufements which he then fancies for himfelf and his friendf in 
his winter retirement are worthy of the poet, the philofopher, and the good man. 

AiKENSiDE, in his Ode on the Winter-folftice, indulges in a fimilar train of thinking ; and amoiig 
other things, ^fays beautiftiUy ; 

Hoix) pleafing wears tbe wint*ry nigbt. 
Spent witb tbe old, illu/irious dead I 
ff^bile by tbe taper's glimmering ligbtf 
Tbofe awful courts Ifeem to tread; 
Wbere kings and legiflators lief 
fVbile triumpbs move before my eye^ 
Witb ev'ry laurel frefb dijplayed ; 
IVbile pleased I tqfie tb* Ionian fongj 
Or liflen Plato's godlike tongue^ 
Jtefouttding tbrougb tbe olivefbadel 

But, 
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But, of all noct8, ancient or modern, Cooper in his Tajky fecms to me, to have beft exhibited all the 
delicate, tender images which Winter affords ; efpecially thofe conne<5ted with domeftic life. 

The ftage has been higher honoured by the more poetical praifes of Milton in his poems on the 
Chearfuly and on the Gloomy character, than by what Thomfon has here faid of it. — I am ferry that 
Thomfon fhould have been, by any means, enfnared to difgrace himfelf by praifing a charafter fo 
difmgenuous, as that of Chesterfield. 

Frost, ice, and the variations in the modes of life which thefe occalion, have fumifhed our Poet 
with happy fubje(5ts. Would that he had fung curling on the ice, the favourite amufement of liis 
Countrymen ! Cooper has fince finely celebrated the Emprefs of Ruffia's palace of ice. The winter- 
chafes of the Siberians are admirably celebrated by Thomfon. What can be more affeding than 
the fall of the Elks and other northern animals, who perifh rather by the fnows than by the arts of 
the Hunter? 

a ndfcarce bh bead 
Rau^d o'er tbe beapy <ivreatbi tbe branching elk 
Lyes Jlumhering fullen in tbe <wbite abyfs. * 

Tbe ruthlefs bunter *wantJ nor dogs, nor toils. 
Nor witb tbe dread of founding bows be drives 
Tbe fearful, flying race ; <witb ponderous clubSf 
jis weak, againfi tbe mountain-heaps, tbey butt 
Tbeir beating bread in vain, and piteous bray. 
He lays tbem quiv'ring, on tbe enfanguin'dy?2o<zuf« 
jind twitb loudfhouts, rejoicing, bears tbem borne. 
Had our poet been well acquainted with the manners of the Highlanders of Scotland ; had be knowH . 
their native poetry ; had the works of Oflian been in his hands ; he might have adorned his winter i 
with a fine epifode on the circumftances and manners of the ancient Caledonians, and on the heroes 
of Fingal. I wifli, that, in fpeaking of Lapland, he had made a poetical ufe of the power which the 
Lapland witches are faid to pretend to exert over the winds ! With the fhips and failors inclofed by 
the ice, it might have been well, if he had thought of celebrating thofe who attempting to pafs the 
winter in fartheft Greenland, were, one after another frozen to death in the attitudes of different la- 
bours or amufements in which they had feverally engaged. 

It does our poet high honour, that he has beftowed a noble encomium on Peter the Firft of Ruflia. 
Moft defervedly has Peter been fimamed tbe Great. He was a barbarian, who by the energy of his 
own genius having firft civilized and enligbtened himfelf, then conununicated the fame illumination to 
his fellow-barbarians, and ftamped the fame civilization on their chara<fter. Peter's Paflion for the 
arts and arrangements of civilized life was not the whim of a favage or a child for pretty trifles, — but the 
rational preference of a found and liberal mind. He travelled not like an Omai, but like a Zeleucus or 
Lycurgus, The monarchs of rude nations who wifh to gjun to their fubje(fls the praife of polifhed ci-» 
vility, commonly feek rather to import fome of the moft fplendid of the Fij^, than any of the Ufcful 
..arts : but Peter is diftinguilhcd above thefe men by having made the Ufcful Arts his chitf care. 

K The 
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• The effeds of a thaw, and of the barfting of the mountaint of ice ip the PoLur Regions :ure among 
the laft of the topics which Winter furnifhcs to Thomfon's Mufc- They are well defcribed. But^ 
the Defcription prefcnts nothing fingularly (hiking. 

The fentimcnts with which the Poem conclude^ are worthy of our Poet. The Hymn which do- 
fes the whole, referring to all the four Seaibns alike, is worthy of Milton, or rather of Diiirio. 

I THINK it Thomfon's firft praife, that he has known fo well to unite poetry with devotion. The 
view of the wonders of nature, from time to time, fwells his heart to rapture, or induces a train of 
philofophical reflexions : from the one or the other he rilet to efiuiions of gratitude or adoration ta 
Nature's God. Johnfon has faid finely and jufUy of Watts in his Tk-eatile on Logic, that he fo ikil- 
fiiUy intermingled theological infhiidion with the explanation of the principles of reaibning, that the 
itudent who confults his book only for the rules of fcience, foon feels himielf impelled to pr«y. Of 
Thomfon, in his feafons, it may, in like manner be faid, that although you may open the book only 
for amufemcnt, you will not be able to read far, with underftanding and intereft, without feeling your 
foul infenfibly raifed to devotion. I know no book that I would chufe to put into the hands of an 
Athcift whom I with Chriftian eamcftnefs, defircd to convert, fooner than Thomfon's Seafons. 

This with various other of the nobleft pieces of poetry in theEnglifh language appear to me to af- 
ford a fuflicient refutation of a critical opinion of Johnfon's which has been received with too ready and 
too general an acquieicence. Mentioning fome verfion or other, I think it is, of the Pialms of David : 
he has taken occafion to launch out into a fhovt diliertation to prove, that poetry is an unfit vehicle, 
accompaniment, or auxiliary to devotion.— I (hall allow, that it may be difficult, or perhaps impoflip 
ble to produce a body of Devotional Poetry which ihall be at the fiune time, highly poetical, corred- 
ly and rationally devotional, and accommodated to the ufe of the moft uninftruded clafles of the 
people. But, if it be true, as I have endeavoured to maintain, that fentiment, ardent fentiment is 
the fir ft part of poetry ; if it be true, as has been aficrted by one of the moft judicious and at the 
fame time, the moft delicate in tafte of ancient or modern critics, that, " Poetry is the Language of 
Paffion ;" — Surely, then, the language of true devotion can never be other than poetical. Again, the 
\'\Q\y of the works of God ; attention to the plans of his providence; the confiJtralion qf our nature, 
our circumftances, our faculties, and our feelings, — " how fearfully and wonderfully we are made ;" . 
— Thcfe have the bcft tcndemy, as we hare juft fcen in the inftance of the Seafons, to raifc the foid 
to pious ejaculation. But, no fubjefts are more fufccptible than thcfe of the ornaments cf poetry. 
That poetry indeed which cor.fifts only in pomp of language, and in fmoolhncfs or variety of verfifi- 
cation, is unfit for the purpofcs of devotion. But, it is a baftard poetry, degenerated from the na^ 
tive dignity and fervour of this Divine Art, with a degeneracy not unlike that which we fee take place 
among plants and animals. Sorry fliould I be to fee Poetry excluded from every other province, 
fave that of foothing folly, or of ftimulating the languor of vice ! 

Having now, then, haflily reviewed the Seasons or Thomson, in regard to their Sentiments 
ar.J Imc^^cry ; vc have fjen, that he has Ikilfully fcleded almoft all the faireft, the moft fplendid, and 
the moft fublime images v.hich the Seafons in their Revolution, exhibit. With thefe he has inter- 
mingled many fcntiT.cr.ts, I'.e criifionG cf p::ilofopliicril, cf poetical, and cf religious rapture,— and 

many. 
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many, the ezpreffions of tender, genuine fympathy. He fometlmes aflumes the tone of a monitor 
and a teacher, and with the energetic eloquence of a Prophet, difluades from vice, or roufes the languid 
foul to adtive virtue : A turn for declamation or harangue appears indeed to have been one of his ta- 
lents. Perhaps, fome epifodes might have been fcledted from real hiftory, — particularly from our 
own hiftory — ^which might have accorded well enough with the characters of thefe pieces, and might, 
at the lame time, have been ufefiil to conipadt them, and render them more interefting than they are. 
Thomibn has viewed nature with the care and the nice difcemment of a Naturalift, and has feleded his 
images with the (kilfiil difcrimination of a man of tafte. The objects which he exhibits appear in 
thofe lights exadUy in which their forms and colours have the moft pleafing efiedt which they can 
produce to the eye. Buty to fay the truth, I Jo not fee that be bos improved tbeir beauties witb too 
mucb of that magic colouring qvitb tvbicb tbe fancy oftbe imfaffioned inamorato often gives to tbe ohjeS of 
kisfondnefiy a perfeSion of beaut j <iubicb none but bimfelfcan dif cover. Yet, the power of doing this, 
is that which, above all other qualities, conftitutcs the Poet. It is in this that the rural figures and 
fcenes of Roufleau fcem to me to excel thofe of Thomfon, and of all other poets. But, the poet is 
great, who, in his imitations, exhibits Nature without difadvantage. To improve her in your dc- 
fcriptions, is, to exert more than the powers of humanity. 

My firft intention was to examine next the di8ion and the meafure of the Seafons at proportionate 
length. But, having already taken up more than that proportion of room which the Printer originally ap- 
propriated for the reception of my Critical Lucubrations \ I am obliged to imitate the example of the 
Public fpeaker who perceives his audience drowfy, or has loft the thread of his difcourfe, and to defer 
the reft of what I had to fay to another opportunity : Only adding, that. 

Although Thomfon be pompous, nay gorgeous in his language; it fecms never to encumber 
him ; unlefs perhaps in the expreftion of a trite, moral truth, or in the defcription of objects too femi- 
liarly known in all their parts, to be fufceptible of true poetical embelliftiment. His ftyle is peculiarly 
his own : but, I think, I can diftinguifh in it a mixture of Pope and Milton. The melody of his mea- 
fure may be at times, fomewhat monotonous. But, his paufes are, in the whole, varied with great 
Ikill. In fubjcAs fuch as thefe Seafons, I think blank verfe better than rhyme, for the fame reafons 
for which, a piece of very fine poetry is better read than fung : The melody may be fuch as to with- 
draw the attention too much from higher excellencies. 
I SHALL conclude in the words of Virgil : 

jg«<r tihiy quje tali reddam pro carmine dona ? 

Nam neque me tantum venientls fibilus Aufiri^ 

Nee percuffii juvant flu8u tarn lit or ay nee qu^e 

Saxofaj inter decurrunt Jlumina italic j f 



